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Book Inno- 
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We Don’t Want You to Miss the Jan- 


uary Issue—or a single issue all year in this pageant of 

celebrities. Eugene O’Neill, Balzac, Galsworthy—each magnifi- 

cent in his own way. Here’s that gay Irish wit, Samuel Lover, and our 

own F. Scott Fitzgerald at his best. Here’s Katherine Mansfield, deftly, 

poignantly sketching a life, a mood for you. Fannie Hurst, realist, fashion- 

y ing a tale of romance. Leonard Merrick, W. W. Jacobs, Wilkie Collins— 

they all bring you their best in the pages of the Golden Book. Nothing is too old, 

nothing too new, but it must be interesting, amusing, stimulating. Fiction, Drama, 
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Foundries and Machine Shops flourish in 
great concentrations of population because 
their product is a basic need of modern life. 
The value of the production of this indus- 
try in Los Angeles County places it first 
among all counties west of Chicago. The 
production of all factories in Los Angeles 
County in 1927 reached over one billion 
dollars—(Government figures). 


Los Angeles County is the largest market 
and industrial center in the West. It’s local 
market comprises more than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, over one-third of the purchasing power 
of the eleven Western States. 


It contains nearly twice the number of fac- 
tories and well over double the wage earners 
—wages paid—and value of output—of the 


THE INDUSTRIAL 


eles 


next most important industrial County west 
of St. Louis. 


But what is more important, its rate of in- 
dustrial growth is overwhelmingly faster 
than any County of comparative impor- 
tance in the whole country. 


It is not a one-industry community — its 
manufacturing is highly diversified. 


While Los Angeles County is known as the 
world’s movie capital, its largest city out- 
ranks in manufacturing all cities west of 
Chicago in automobile parts and acces- 
sories, rubber tires, oil refining, wearing ap- 
parel, structural and ornamental iron and 
various other industries. One of these is 
foundry and machine shop products, with 
an output of over $30,000,000 per year. 
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Locate your Pacific Coast plant in Los Angeles County, the center of Western 
industrial expansion. For specific information kindly address—Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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Is the Reading of Biography a Fad? 


There is neither picture, nor image of marble, nor sump- 
tuous sepulchre, can match the durableness of an eloquent 
biography, furnished with the qualities which it ought to have. 
Jacques Amyor (Sixteenth Century) 


FEW YEARS AGO the reading pub- 
lic began to “eat up” biogra- 
phy. It seemed to be a hunger 
that grew with what it fed on. 

No sooner would a new life of Wash- 
ington or Lincoln or Barnum or Aaron 
Burr appear in the market than other 
lives of the same men, or their con- 
temporaries, would be announced by 
the publishers. And very few of the 
lot failed to achieve a commercial suc- 
cess that in former times would have 
been thought phenomenal. 

The publishers were as much sur- 
prised as anybody. Now and then a 
biography would push itself into the 
fiction class as a best seller, and indeed 
many a novel may have envied the 
drawing power of the more popular 
recent biographies. Only the best de- 
tective stories were assured a larger 
constituency. Of course, thought the 
publishers, this was a situation that 
could not last. It must mean nothing 
more than a passing fad. In the mean- 
time, why should not both publisher and 
author turn an honest penny before the 
fad passes? 

Well, the public interest in this ex- 
traordinary literary boom has steadily 
risen. The biographer’s spotlight has 
been turned on the just and on the un- 
just. The “damaged souls’”—to use Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford’s expressive phrase 
—have failed to elude its searching 
rays. One by one the great rascals, as 
well as the revered leaders in our na- 
tional life, are answering the roll-call. 
The challenging fact in the whole mat- 
ter is that the American public’s appe- 
tite for this kind of reading gives no 
sign of a decline. It seems to be neither 
a fad nor a craze, but a well-developed 
tendency. How do we account for it? 

Pope found out in the eighteenth 
century, and we know of equal cer- 
tainty in the twentieth, that as a study 
for mankind man himself ranks as the 
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most popular elective. Nothing can re- 
place research into human nature. It 
absorbed our fathers just as it absorbs 
us. In no other field 
does our curiosity lead 
us—or drive us—so un- 
tiringly in quest of 
knowledge. 

The old hero-worship 
theory is not enough to 
explain the eager inter- 
est of either the writer 
or the reader of modern 
biography. Hero wor- 
ship is still potent 
among us, but it does 
not manifest itself in 
the old ways. We fail 
to agree on the essen- 
tials of human greatness. 

Instead of calling a 
man great, we are in- 
clined today to rate 
him by the significance 
of what he does. Thus 
the new “Dictionary of 
American Biography” 
will contain hundreds of 
names that never have 
been borne on our lists 
of “great” Americans; 
yet they represent men 
and women who had 
something really impor- 
tant to do in building 
the America that we 
know. ‘Their careers 
have been wrought into 
the fiber of our history. 
They were not heroes in 
the Carlyle sense. In- 
deed, Carlyle’s theory of 
the great man does not 
adapt itself readily to American con- 
ditions. 

What shall be done with those his- 
torical characters who have their seamy 
sides? Is the biographer to ignore facts 





LYTTON STRACHEY 


Whose new biography of Queen 

Elizabeth is reported to be selling 

at the rate of 5,000 copies a day. 
(Cartoon by Max Beerbohm) 


simply because they are not pretty, or 
do not harmonize well with the portrait 
he is creating? The best answer ever 
given to this question 
came from a man who 
got to be President of 
the United States by liv- 
ing up to the principle 
involved in the answer. 
In the election campaign 
an exposure of certain 
episodes in his early life 
had been threatened by 


opponents. “What shall 
we do?” asked his 
friends. He told them 


in. three short words— 
and three quarto vol- 
umes could not have ex- 
pressed the principle 
better: “Tell the truth!” 

In former times even 
the minor blemishes on 
the hero had to be re- 
moved by the liberal ap- 
plication of soap and 
water. Did the Father 
of his Country misspell 
words? There was Jared 
Sparks with the big quill 
pen that in those days 
served in place of the 
uninvented blue pencil. 
Posterity must never 
know that its great man 
was fallible in his or- 
thography. 

Washington was a 
churchman and a pat- 
tern for coming genera- 
tions. That was enough 
for Sparks. Never, never 
must a big D protrude 
in the General’s conversation as handed 
on to the Young America of the future. 
So the quill pen got busy again. Yet 
somehow the labors of the worthy and 
unimaginative Sparks did not avail to 








“Procession of the 
Sacred Bull, Apis- 
Osiris,"”" by F. A. 
Bridgman. 


PEN any volume of 
O the Harvard Classics 
at random and read. 
Immediately you are 


caught in the gripping enchantment | 


that only the greatest writings can bring 
to you. : 

You may find yourself a. bystander 
at the glorious pageant of Egypt’s color- 
ful history. You may be with Sindibad, 
trapped in a valley of glittering diamonds 
guarded by venomous serpents, or thrust 
into the thick of the fight of Bunker 
Hill with a man who actually witnessed 
the battle. You may meet the amusing 
characters in a Sheridan comedy and 
laugh at the immortal humor of this 
great playwright. 


Perhaps you will wander into brilliant 
Carthage when it was the Monte Carlo 
of its time or stroll through the almost 
magic kingdoms of Ancient Syria. 


Every page is a new wonderland of 
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A Procession of Endless Delight 


DR. ELIOT'S 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


which begins at the dawn of literature 
and extends in majestic array right down 
to our own times. These are the books 


: that live forever, and are forever fresh, in- 


vigorating and entertaining. 


When Emerson said, ‘Any book that 
does not bear rereading does not de- 
serve to be read at all,” he didn’t offer 
to name the worth-while books. That 
was the priceless work of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard University, America’s fore- 
most educator, a man qualified above 
all others to select the really great writ- 
ings from the mass of literature the 
ages have 





lilustration from the 
Harvard Classics; 
courtesy of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Editor of the famous 
Harvard Classics. 


siderably larger every 
week. In this one con- 
venient set Dr. Eliot has 
assembled all the writings 
which deserve to be read, and reread, the 
books that make men think straight and 
talk intelligently, the books that stim- 
ulate, inspire, and advise—but above 
all, the books that bring endless delight. 

It is almost unbelievable that so much 
could be incorporated in a single set of 
books. The Harvard Classics contain 
the works of 302 immortal authors. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 


By the famous Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for these books while 
you read and enjoy them, the Harvard 
Classics are within reach of the most 
modest family budget. Do not put off 
finding out more about these wonderful. 
books. The Free Booklet, telling about 
the scope and content of Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf, will be sent you without 
obligation. 
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From an intimate encounter with the 
sharp wit of Ben Franklin to following 
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one of 


REBECCA WEST, 
the contributors to “BOOKS” 


Can you talk 
about BOOKS 


with the rest of them? 


ICTURE yourself in a gathering of “up- 

to-the-minute” people. Someone mentions 
Trader Horn or H. L. Mencken. In a twinkling 
everybody is talking about these much-talked- 
of writers. 

What do you do? Are you able to join in? 
Or do you try to swing the conversation back 
to baseball? 

A knowledge of books is a real necessity in 
business and social life. Wherever you go, 
people say, ‘Have you read this?” “How do 
you like So and So?” 

In order to help busy men and women keep 
well-read, the New York Herald Tribune got 
together a group of famous literary folk— 
William Allen White, Zona Gale, Sinclair Lewis, 
H. L. Mencken, and others—and asked them 
to write for “BOOKS,” an interesting illus- 
trated weekly magazine. 

“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated form 
what are the best sellers and why. It enables 
you to grasp quickly the high spots of every- 
thing good that is being written. It enables you 
to talk with ease on topics of the day. Fiction, 
poetry, history, biography. Authors, poets 
essayists, journalists, explorers, architects and 
playwrights. 

In “BOOKS” you get the cream of modern 
literature. Comments on books. Sparkling 
gossip about authors. Actual quotations from 
the books themselves—giving you a living 
picture of what a book is like. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Through this introductory offer, you can now 
get “BOOKS?” for six months for only $1.00— 
26 issues at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon below with a dollar bill 
attached (send check or money order if you 
prefer) and you will immediately start to re- 
ceive this brilliant weekly that already more 
than 400,000 people are reading every week. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one month, 
you are not more than glad that you subscribed, 
just let us know and we will refund your dollar 
instantly and without question. You are the 
judge. Mail the coupon NOW! 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


T enclose $1.00. Please send me “BOOKS” for six 
months. I understand that if I am not delighted 
with “BOOKS” you will refund my money. 


re 
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remove every vestige of human frailty 
from his semi-deification of a _ red- 
blooded, hot-tempered Virginia gentle- 


of Sparks, we believed. that Washington 
was a man among the men of his time. 
Woodward, Rupert Hughes, and others 
have at last convinced us that if the 
commander-in-chief had mot sworn 


mouth there would have been a false 
note in his character. In short, he was 
an all-around man; we are not satisfied 
with his biographers until they assure 
us that he behaved as a man, not as a 
demigod. 

On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that several of our recent de- 
bunkers have exploited foibles and weak- 
nesses at the expense of anything like a 
fair presentation of the victim’s charac- 
ter. The picture is distorted. Two 
wrongs against the truth of history never 
make a right. All the bunk ever written 
about some of our national heroes does 
not justify the lop-sided estimates of 
them that one or two writers have 
lately put forth. Yet the new biogra- 
phy shows in general a wholesome ten- 
dency among us. By all means let us 
get rid of the bunk, and when the de- 
bunker is himself in need of correction, 
rest assured he will get it. Never were 
the facilities for exposing error so great 
or so pervasive as they are today. 

The rise of the new psychology, co- 
incident with the so-called new biogra- 
phy, has perhaps caused some critics to 
overestimate the influence of Freud and 
other psychologists on the writing of 
biography. Undoubtedly that influence 
has extended to every form of intellec- 
tual effort, and biography could not 
possibly have escaped it. On the other 
hand, not a few of the recent successes 
in that field seem to have been due 
quite as much to the intelligent use of 
old and approved methods as to the 
adoption of new ones. Emil Ludwig’s 
recent work on Goethe, for example, is 
quite as interesting for the facts that 
are brought to light by diligent research 
as for the analysis of character— 
although that also is well done. 

The truth is that when we try to 
ascribe the amazing popularity of biog- 
raphy and autobiography to any one 
influence or set of influences we find 
ourselves baffled by the facts. We 
learn from the publishers that the sales 
of Ludwig’s “Napoleon” and of the 
“Trader Horn” books have been well 
over 200,000 copies each, that the “Dis- 
raeli,” by André Maurois, is rapidly ap- 
proaching that total, and that 75,000 
sets of Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” 
have been sold. But what shall we think 
of this ‘machine age” when it appears 
that two recent lives of Christ—Pa- 
pini’s, and Bruce Barton’s “The Man 
Nobody Knows”’—have surpassed them 
all, showing sales of from 250,000 to 
300,000 each? 
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OW comes the new 

shorthand! Right 
this minute you know && 
the principle of this 
amazing method—you 
use it in your daily 
speech. Written in the 
ordinary A-B-C’s, so 
simple is it, so natural 
and easy to learn, that 
you will find yourself 
writing shorthand after 
only a few hours of study. 
A few minutes’ daily 
practice at home and you 
will soon be able to write 
shorthand with the same 
ease andrapidity as an ex- 
perienced stenographer. 


Originated by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 
who for 18 years taught practically every 
kind of shorthand in such notable institu- 
tions as Columbia University, Simmons Col- 
lege, Rochester Business Institute and the 
University of California. 


dSpeedwritl. 
The NATURAL THINGY 


—now makes shorthand the 
time-saving device of every- 
one. Professional men and 
women everywhere are using 
this speedy, easy-to-learn, 
natural shorthand. Experi- 
enced stenographers and be- 
ginners alike have found 
Speedwriting a quick, sure 
method of winning success— 
a rapid means to advance- 
ment and increased salaries. 





Busy executives 
now take notes 
in Speedwriting 
and give them to 
secretaries for 
transcription. 





Out on the job, 
Speeduwriting 
proves a great 
convenience to 
the engineer, 
architect, or 
builder. 


Our interesting, illustrated 
FREE booklet tells you about 
Speedwriting and gives de- 
tails as to how it will help you, 
whether you are an executive, 
a professional or business 
man or woman, an experienced 
stenographer or a beginner— 
mail the coupon NOW! 


SPEEDWRITING, INC. 


200 Madison Ave. Dept. BA-1306 New York, N.Y. 


| Send For Free Book: 


' 
SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Le pa a, Sa 
200 Madison Ave., New 2 
Without obligation on my nace please send me your a Book- 
let and detaile about Speedwriting, The Natural Shortha 
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What's the book- of~the-month’ 
this month~ and why? 


T is a very remarkable new book, not yet pub- 
lished, chosen by the distinguished group of 
five critics who compose our Selecting Com- 

mittee, as the outstanding work among the many 
books that were submitted last month, in ad- 
vance of publication, by the publishers of this 
country. 


If you were a subscriber to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club service, you would not only receive 
a full report about this book, but you would 
make sure of getting it, if you decided after read- 
ing our Committee’s report, that it was a book 
you would not care to miss reading. 


You would not be obliged to take it, however, 
unless it appealed to you. You are given the 
opportunity of choosing some other important 
forthcoming book. For instance, last month 
there were some twenty books about which our 
Committee reported to members. You might 
have preferred one of these, in place of the 
“‘book-of-the-month;” and if none of them ap- 
pealed to you—you would not have had to 
take any! 


Moreover, if you take any one of the Books 
recommended by our Committee, and find you 
have been misled by the report, you may exchange 
it for another at the same price. This “guarantee of 
satisfaction” completely protects you in your 
book purchases. 





Through this unique and complete service, 
you need never miss any book you are particu- 
larly keen to read. How often now, through 
oversight, do you forget to obtain outstanding 
books you intend to read, and then have to con- 
fess, months afterwards, that “you never got 
around to it?”’ 


Over 90,000 of the most notable people in the 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves against missing the new books they 
want to read, by belonging to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They are people of your tastes and 
standards. They don’t receive any book, unless 
they want it; but they do make absolutely sure, 
by this service, that they get and read the books they 


are anxious not to miss. 


Why not try it yourself? The service does not 
cost you anything! There are no dues, no fees, 
no extra charges of any kind. You pay only for 
the books you decide to take, and the same price 
as if you got them from the publisher himself 
by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more books our 
Committee will report upon in 1929, there will 


-be several you will be very anxious not to 


miss. Find out how this valuable service will ab- 
solutely prevent you from missing them. Mail 
the coupon below for full information. Your 
request will involve you in no obligation. 
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Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
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Among strictly American works there 
have been few popular, or low-priced, 
editions of late. Senator Beveridge’s 
four-volume “Life of John Marshall” 
exceeded 32,000 sets. “The Education 
of Henry Adams,” a book not written 
as an autobiography in the usual sense, 
but accepted as such by the public, ran 
to 40,000 in ten years. The old wheeze 
likening the Adams family to the potato 
plant because the best of it is under- 
ground loses its force in face of the 
fact that a grandson of the second 
President Adams wrote in our own day 
a book that quickly took rank among 
the best sellers. Compared with the 
sales records of similar works published 
before 1900, these figures are sensa- 
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tional, as any publisher will tell you. 
Washington and Lincoln biographies 
have nearly all made a good showing— 
and their name is legion. 

It is a matter of legitimate national 
pride that the best autobiography in the 
English language was written by an 
American— Benjamin Franklin. It 
meets the old test: “An autobiography 
is what a _ biography ought-to-be.” 
Here again we are baffled; Franklin was 
a materialist, supposed to have been 
without the inspiration that accompa- 
nies idealism. Yet men and women in 
three centuries have read and reread his 
“Autobiography” as they have read no 
similar work by an American author. 

In this connection we would like to 
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it within 5 days at our expense. 


“Reflects the standards of 
present-day America” 


M scpoot “ [UST as Samuel Johnson’s dic- 


advance of preceding dictionaries, 
and Noah Webster’s American dic- 
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1828, so this dictionary reflects the 
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direct attention to the admirable little 
series of “Famous Autobiographies,” 
originally published as “Little Master- 
pieces of Autobiography,” edited by 
George Iles and published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co. in four volumes. The 
selections from the writings of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Lee, Roosevelt, and 
many others, besides having intrinsic 
interest, are in the main good examples 
of this form of literature. 


New Biographies 


BOOK-PUBLISHING SEASON that 

should pass without the appear- 
ance of at least three or four outstand- 
ing biographies would be thought abnor- 
mal. To say that the threshold of 1929 
is no exception to the rule would be an 
understatement. The biographies now 
on sale in the bookstores are note- 
worthy as literature and for the impor- 
tance of their subject-matter. Several 
of them have a remarkable timeliness. 
Data concerning each book mentioned 
below will be found on page 22 of this 
section. 

No newspaper reader who cares to in- 
form himself on the meaning of Italian 
developments can afford to ignore “My 
Autobiography,” by Benito Mussolini. 
Whatever your views of dictatorship or 
dictators may be, the Duce’s evident 
sincerity and frankness are likely to im- 
press you, as they have impressed so 
many American visitors to Rome when 
coming into personal contact with the 
exponent of Fascism. 

It is an unheard-of thing to have a 
responsible leader in any European 
country take the whole world into his 
confidence in disclosing his motives, his 
ideals, and his plans for the future while 
he is still in office; but for that matter 
Mussolini’s whole record has_ been 
made up of unheard-of doings. We 
may discount more or less of the story, 
but we cannot disregard it. 

If we accept Mussolini’s book as a 
contribution to modern Italian history, 
as we must, there is quite as much rea- 
son for studying the career of Lenin, 
who more than any other man is pro- 
tagonist of the Bolshevist revolt, the 
ensuing chaos, and the emerging govern- 
ment of Russia. The life of Lenin has 
been written by a Rumanian, Valeriu 
Marcu. The Russian leader had led a 
sufficiently dramatic existence before he 
acquired world fame overnight in 1917. 
It is in this biography, and is essential 
to an understanding of Lenin’s later his- 
tory—and Russia’s. 

Still another international biography 
is “The Tragedy of Edward VII,” by 
W. H. Edwards. Mr. Edwards is right, 
we think, in putting stress on King Ed- 
ward’s unexampled knowledge of prac- 
tical European politics, largely acquired 
before he came, belated, to the throne. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
in 10 Years 





HE present hour sees a great change 
taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 


tions is a larger responsibility than the © 


presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic- 
ular business requirements. 


1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives. 


2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management. 


3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management. 


4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management. 


HIS enlarged program is too important 
and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 
sidersit “‘themost significant step taken in 
business education in the past ten years.” 
We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with partic- 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 
—The heads of businesses who recognize 


that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—LExecutives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the ALEXANDER Hamitton InstituTE, 751 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


Position 





Business Address 





In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Lid., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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The URGE 


irresistible— 


the URGE to write 


Have you ever asked yourself why you feel that 
persistent urge to write—why you can’t escape 
it? Is it desire for glory? Or money? Or is it 
fundamentally something else. . . . 


Have you ever thought that it might be an 
instinctive yearning to find a sympathetic 
audience—an understanding brother with whom 
you may share your inmost thoughts? Too 
often the men and women with whom you are 
thrown into closest contact fail to give you this 
sympathetic comprehension—they are busy 
with their own concerns and ambitions. And 
you find yourself longing to turn from their 
indifference to a warmer, friendlier world. 


Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this urge. 
Don’t let a discouraging sense of inferiority 
hold you back. You don’t know—and no one 
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else knows—what your possibilities are until | 


you have given them a fair chance to express 
themselves. 


real for If you do not, you will go through 
life feeling frustrated—disappointed—embit- 
tered. 


L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., Hanover, Pa., is 
but one of many men and women trained by 
the Newspaper Institute of America to make 
their gift for writing pay prompt dividends. 
He writes: 


“My first big thrill 
~~ came last month. An 
| . acceptance slip: ~The’ 
check that followed 
was. not large but I 
got a real kick out of 
it just the same, for 
it proved that I can 
write printable stuff.” 





Perhaps thisis what you 
have been looking for. 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that they have 
something to say have come to the Newspaper Institute 
of America to learn how to say it. 


“The feature of N. I. A. instruction that has been of 
the greatest value to me,” one student writes, “is the 
discipline. I needed to have my vague literary ambitions 
focused on a definite objective. 
influence which would make me stick at tt—which would 
keep my interest at the boiling point. Your specific 
assignments mailed to me each week solved both those 
difficulties. I enjoyed covering those assignments—they 
made me feel as if I were the star reporter on an important 
newspaper. Finally, the knowledge that every word I 
wrote was going to come under the critical eyes of the 
editors at your copy desk. made me exert myself to the 
utmost. After one month of writing under their super- 
vision, I felt that I had learned more than in an entire 
year of Advanced English Composition at college.” 


This test will help you make up 
your mind 


It is a Writing Aptitude Test—cleverly framed to separate 
people with natural talent that can be developed from 
those who will not get anywhere no matter how hard they 
try. This test will tell you much about yourself—and 
about us. It is yours for the asking. Just mail the 
coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


"SRR RSEAR MRE. 


i pomeneper Institute of America, i 

| 1776 Broadway, New York I 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

l Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing i 
Aptitude Test and further information about | 

| writing for profit, as promised in Review of 

| Reviews, January. | 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will | 
A299 call on you) 


Tis 


You owe it to yourself to make a | 





needed one outside | 





But for the real tragedy of English 
royalty consult Strachey’s “Elizabeth 
and Essex.” This work, quite as bril- 
liant a piece of writing as the same 
author’s “Victoria,” arrived too late to 
permit more than the briefest reference 
in this place. We hope to make more 
explicit comment next month. 

From these moderns in politics it 
seems a far cry to Tiberius Cesar, the 
second Roman Emperor, and the Cesar 
of the New Testament, whose life has 
been written from the viewpoint of our 
own times by the English historian, G. 
P. Baker—an author singularly able in 
presenting the results of scholarship 
vividly and attractively to readers of 
our day. There is plenty of material 
here on which the youthful psychologist 
of the modern school may cut his teeth. 

But not all history is told in the lives 
of great commanders, rulers, or politi- 
cal leaders. Men in other callings have 
had no small part in building up and 
pulling down governments and in vari- 
ous ways changing the face of the 
world from time to time. This has 
been strikingly illustrated in the his- 
tory of the banking house of Roths- 
child. Yet we did not begin to under- 
stand the tremendous influence exerted 
by that house in European politics and 


- diplomacy -until- Count Corti’s. two 


portly volumes were evolved from the 
labors of years in archives never before 
opened to the historian. He shows us 
that from Napoleon’s time to the World 
War this family of bankers has been 
more potent than any single European 
dynasty. These books should be read 
not alone by men of affairs, but by all 
students of the nineteenth century. 

America, in common with the rest of 
the civilized world, has just been ob- 
serving the centenary of the death of 
Franz Schubert, the Austrian composer. 
A book by Oscar Bie, entitled ‘“Schu- 
bert, the Man,” has been translated into 
English by Jean Starr Untermeyer and 
adopted as the official biography by the 
Centennial Committee, headed by Otto 
H. Kahn. It is free from unnecessary 
technicalities, but intelligent from the 
musical viewpoint. “Schubert, the 
Man and His Circle,” by Newman 
Flower, is another attractive contribu- 
tion to centenary literature. 

Speaking of anniversaries, we are re- 
minded that “Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
just passed its 250th milestone—a book 
that has been translated into more lan- 
guages than any other book except the 
Bible. John Bunyan, the author, was 
fifty years old when the child of his 
brain first saw the light. A compact 
and enthusiastic account of Bunyan’s 
life—in itself a “Pilgrim’s Progress”— 
has been written by William Hamilton 
Nelson. It appears under the title, 
“Tinker and Thinker.” 

Zola, the French realist, isthe sub- 
ject of an excellent biography by 
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ACCOUNTING 


the profession that pays 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Cactenholz, A. M., C. P.A., assisted 
by staff of C. P. A.’s, 
easy terms. 
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Whenever you buy or sell, 
if you own real estate ora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW a 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous salary. 
Judge Gary, of “U. S. 
Steel,”’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 
“LOOK IT UP—” 
Don’t keep it in 
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is the advice and practice of 
eminentlawyersand judges. 


And that’s the basis of the 
ASIER WAY to 
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REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now yon can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
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HE world’s greatest literature at 

an amazingly low price! Here, in 
large, clear type in a handsome single 
volume, is every word that Shakespeare 
ever wrote. Every immortal play, every 
exquisite sonnet—not a word, not a line 
omitted. 39 volumes in ONE, made 
possible by thin, opaque bible paper. 
And, now, all for only $2.98. 


This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, 
easy-reading type, beautiful thin paper, and 
is bound in morocco grained cloth. 1,300 pages, 
yet only 1% inches thick! And a thumb index that 
makes it possible to turn to any selection znstantly. 


Read It FREE! 


Never before in the history of that you want to own it. Send Fees eee eee 





publishing has such an exquisite 
volume been offered at such a 
price. Never before has such a 
liberal offer been made. Let us 
lend you the book for one week’s 
free examination. You do not 
have to pay a penny to anyone 
until after you have had the 
volume for a week and decided 


no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the cou- 
pon and this beautiful Shake- 
speare will be sent you for a 
week’s free reading. If you like 
it, keep it for your very own and 
pay only the ridiculously low price 
of $2.98. If you do not like it, 
return the book at our expense. 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 61 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me for free examination 
your one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works with convenient thumb index. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 
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I Was Ashamed Before 
My Vast Audience 





DAVID 

V. BUSH 
the man who 
astounded America 





But It Ended My Stoutness 


My first and only attack of stage fright showed 


Y heart beat fast! In 15 minutes I was 

going to face a vast audience! In 15 

minutes I was going to speak in Car- 

negie Hall, New York—the most famous lec- 

ture platform in America! One of the largest 

crowds that had ever assembled in that great 
hall was waiting for me. 


Why did my heart beat fast? Why did I 
hesitate to face my vast audience? I was a 
seasoned speaker. I had lectured for years. 
I had spoken before thousands of people in the 
greatest auditoriums inthe United States. 


Why should I feel afraid? 


The answer was simple. That very afternoon 
I had received a critical letter from one of my 
followers. Here’s what the letter said: 


“Why is it you are so fat?” my critic 
wrote. “You—David V. Bush—America’s 
greatest authority on right living. You 
tell others how to live—what to eat—how 
to care for themselves mentally and-physi- 
cally. And yet you do nothing about your 
own stoutness.” 


This letter stung me like a lash! My 
methods of right living had proved wonder- 
fully beneficial to thousands of men and women. 
They had proved beneficial in my own case. 
Yet there was one thing I had been unable to 
conquer—my stoutness. 


J 
Vain Efforts to Reduce 
For years I had tried to reduce. I had tried fast- 
ing, dieting, exercises, and mechanical appliances— 
everything I could think of. Nothing seemed to help. 
I remained as stout as ever. 
I couldn’t figure out the cause of my stoutness. 
I was not a heavy eater, but to look at my rotund 
figure, anyone would think I ate too much. Such 
was not the case. I ate moderately—lived tem- 
perately and took a normal amount of exercise. 


A Startling Discovery 


That night after the lecture a comforting thought 
came to me. It was this: All the reducing methods 
which I had tried were other people’s inventions. 
I had never tackled the problem myself. I had never 
tried to invent a reducing method of my own. 

For weeks I studied. For weeks I tried to find the 
secret. Finally, I came to the conclusion that there 
was only one logical way to get rid of fat. Then I 
began to experiment on myself. 

Imagine my astonishment! Imagine my delight! 
In 24 Tears I lost 2 pounds! During the next 24 
hours I lost 3 pounds more! Day after day I con- 
tinued my new method of reducing. Day after day 
I continued to watch my weight. And day after 
day I continued to lose excess pounds. 


+ me the way to banish excess fat—forever! 


I felt better than I had felt in years. I felt vigorous 

Pig a g nasined with energy. I slept soundly. 
appetite increased. I lost that sluggish feelin 

bn at brings. My mind grew crystal clear. 
was able to go through a long, hard day without the 
slightest fatigue. Needless to say, I continued my 
amazing reducing treatment. In three weeks I was 
back to normal weight! To say that I was pleased 
would be putting it mildly. I was overjoyed. 


Nature’s Method of Reducing. 
It Works or It Costs Nothing! 


I want to tell you all about this amazing method 

of reducing which I have discovered. It is simply 
wonderful. I am delighted with it. My friends are 
delighted with it. Everyone who hears about it 
becomes enthusiastic. 
! I don’t care how stout you are. I don’t care how 
many times you have tried to reduce and failed. 
My amazing new method will make your excess fat 
melt away like magic—give you a normal, youthful 
figure—make you slim, buoyant, energetic, as Nature 
intended you to be, or the treatment won’t cost you 
a single penny! 

No starving—no exercising, no drugs—no external 
agencies—no mechanical appliances. You simply 
follow my instructions for a few days until your 
excess pounds disappear—until the scales tell you 
that you weigh scaly what you should. 

This method is so simple that anyone, even a child, 
can understand how it works and why it works. It 
is so logical, so reasonable, so sensible that the 
moment you hear about it you will know instantly 
that it works. 


Send No Money 


Merely send me your name and address. When the 
postman brings you my complete instructions, “How 
to Reduce,” simply pay him the special, low price 
of only $2.98 plus a few cents postage. If at the end 
of two weeks you are not completely satisfied—if you 
do not lose weight rapidly and easily—then simply 
tell me so and your money will be instantly refunded. 
You risk nothing. WRITE TODAY. DAVID V. 
BUSH, Dept. H-U541, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., 

Chicago, Til. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Dept. H-U541 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, "Til. 

Please send me your vain method, ‘‘How to 
Reduce.” I will pay the postman $2.98 plus a few 
cents postage. I understand that if I am not com 
pletely satisfied at the end of two weeks, I may 
return treatment and you will refund my money 
at once. 
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Sometimes C. O. D. packages are delayed. To get 
quickest action send cash with order. If cash accom- 
panies order, we will pay the postage. 
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Matthew Josephson. Admittedly, no 
other nineteenth century European has 
had so great an influence on American 
fiction-writing as the author of Nana. 
That, however, is not the only reason 
why Mr. Josephson’s book will be wel- 
comed by American readers. Zola’s 
brilliant and passionate defense of 
Dreyfus will not soon be forgotten. 

If Americans are interested in the 
European careers of which we have just 
spoken, there is certainly no reason to 
believe that they will not care to read 
the lives of their own countrymen now 
coming from the press. There are 
many noteworthy offerings in Amer- 
ican biography. We can here touch 
only the high spots. 

Before beginning comment on the 
new books in this field, let us speak of 
one very old work that comes to us this 
season in a new dress. The writing of 
it was begun 135 years ago and com- 
pleted more than half a century later. 
It was the personal diary of the sixth 
President of the United States. When it 
was begun, Washington was President, 
at Philadelphia; when it closed, Polk 
occupied the White House, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The author of the 
diary, John Quincy Adams, was: the 
greatest of our pre-Roosevelt individu- 
alists in the Presidency. He had many 
enemies and almost no friends; but 
even when he thought that every man 
in public life was his foe he would 
spring to the defense of any one of 
them if he believed him sincere and 
that the country needed his service. 
Truly, he was a patriot till it hurt. His 
sternest judgments were reserved for 
himself. 

The complete Adams diary was 
edited by Charles Francis Adams, and 
brought out in twelve volumes, more 
than fifty years ago. Its bulk was for- 
bidding; only the scholars knew its 
value. A selection of the material has 
now been made by Allan Nevins and 
brought within the compass of a single 
volume. The diarist touched American 
life at many points quite apart from his 
political animosities. 

As far as the poles from John 
Quincy Adams in character was James 
Gordon Bennett the elder, founder of 
the New York Herald. While Adams 
was serving his district in Congress, 
during the last twenty years of his life, 
Bennett was building up the Herald into 
the influential organ of public opinion 
that it was in the Civil War period. 
Don C. Seitz, in his new book, “The 
James Gordon Bennetts,” has occasion 
to traverse American political history 
for nearly a century. The Bennetts, 
father and son, controlled the Herald 
for eighty-three years. Mr. Seitz has 
written an excellent account of their 
unique newspaper dynasty. 

We are reminded that Lincoln had 
contacts with both Adams and Bennett. 
The Illinois lawyer served in Congress 
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for this exciting 
account of the life of 


THOMAS 
PAINE 


ENCLOSE THIS COUPON 


Thomas Paine National Historical Association, 
Dept. 31, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by 
Elbert Hubbard. I am enclosing 10c for this 
fascinating little Roycroft Book. 
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who ever lived 


HY was Thomas Paine so hated? Why did 

| governments hire character assassins to write 

outrageous nonsense about him? Why did 

bigots and bureaucrats pour out torrents of muddy 
vituperation whenever his name was mentioned? 


Because he exposed them. Because he was a fear- 
less fighter who could not be “bought,” whose re- 
ligion it was to do good for the common man, and 
whose activities were devoted to destroying high- 


priced grafters and exploiters. 
ae 


He caused three revolutions: our American Revo- 
lution, the French Revolution, and a slow-but-sure 
British Revolution! 


More lies have been told about Thomas Paine than 
about any other great man in the world’s history. 
The lies are a smoke-screen to keep the truth from 
you. Discover this man for yourself—you will be 
astounded! His ideas are at work in the world 
today, making it a better place for you to live in! 


Read the Truth About His Life 


When you read the thrilling truth about Thomas 
Paine you will be prepared to judge him by the 
friends he had, rather than by the lies that were told 
against him. Washington was his friend. Napoleon 
toasted him with enthusiasm. Jefferson was his 
affectionate pupil. Monroe was devoted to him. 


He became a part of Lincoln! He was one of 
Woodrow Wilson’s favorite authors. And Thomas 
A. Edison kas been reading him since he was 13! 
“Their’endorsement of Thomas Paine should silence 
calumny, and bring recognition at last to the “great 
tiberator of the human race.” 
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Thousands are 
held back by 
Mistakes in English 
~yet never know why! 


SOMETIMES it is the little, unconsidered 


‘trifles” that check promising careers. A 
man may make only two or three really bad 
mistakes in an interview—yet they thay com- 
pletely spoil the favorable first impression cre- 
ated by fine manners, good clothes, and attrac- 
tive personality. 

Your mistakes in English stand out! The 
fact that you are unconscious of making them 
does not prevent those who know good English 
from noticing and commenting behind your 
back upon your apparent lack of education. 
Many a fine opportunity for advancement has 
been wrecked on the rock of a “little” mistake 
made in an interview or in writing a letter of 
application. 


Correct Your Unconscious Errors 


For the first time in the history of education 
there is a way to improve your English quickly 
and surely. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best- 
known teacher of practical English, oat perfected 
and patented a remarkable device which will 
quickly find and correct the mistakes you uncon- 
oa make, Correct English soon becomes a 

abit. 

This method is so remarkably successful because 
it concentrates, not on useless rules, but on the 
formation of —o habits. There is no hard 
study. Only fifteen minutes a day is required, 
over a short period, and _the instruction is guar- 
anteed to improve your English to your satisfac- 
tion, or it costs you nothing. 


Get Free Book On English 


Write today Raed Mr. Cody’s new free book, 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly English. % 
Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. Free 
yourself of the embarrassing errors in English that 
keep you from feeling sure of yourself wherever 
you go. You never can achieve your greatest pos- 
sibilities until you do master English. rite today. 
SHERWIN Copy ScHoo.t oF EnG.isH, 31 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
31 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new free book, “How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
SEN Perse ry Sue nye eo INS ee 
DEES RO ee eo wage 
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with the-Massachusetts “Old Man Elo- 
quent,” as related in Beveridge’s “Lin- 
coln,” while Seitz tells how in the Civil 
War the martyr President sought and 
obtained the support of the Herald 
when it was sorely needed. 

One of the new Lincoln books, pub- 
lished since the appearance of Senator 
Beveridge’s monumental biography, is 
“The True Story of Mary, Wife of Lin- 
coln,” by her niece, Katherine Helm. 
This book is based on a Civil War diary 
kept by Mrs. Emilie Todd Helm, sister 
of Mrs. Lincoln, and letters written 
by Mrs. Lincoln herself. 

If the prospective reader accepts W. 
E. Woodward’s invitation and “meets” 
General Grant, he will become ac- 
quainted with a man who made great 
military successes and ghastly non-mili- 
tary failures. This does not tell the 
whole story. He will meet a general 
who in the field displayed qualities 
sadly lacking in every other federal of- 
ficer in high command—who could 
say at the right time, as if he meant 
every word of it, “I propose to move 
immediately upon your works”; who 
could take Vicksburg by violating the 
rules of strategy, after repeated re- 
buffs; and who, twenty years after the 
war, could write amid bodily tortures the 
memoirs which constitute today the 
best existing account, from the Union 
standpoint, of the Civil War. Meeting 
—and knowing—General Grant is not 
as simple as it sounds. 

Col. James Fisk, Jr., of New York, 
belonged to the Grant era—the “Gilded 
Age,” it was often called. “Jubilee 
Jim,” by Robert H. Fuller, sketches his 
melodramatic career and in the process 
touches on a vitally interesting chapter 
in post-Civil War history. 

Susan B. Anthony, champion of 
woman’s rights, was slightly older than 
General Grant, and gained recognition 
from the public at an earlier age. She 
outlived him by more than twenty 
years, but died before her cause had 
been won, so far as the suffrage was 
concerned. 


Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, in her new 
biography of Miss Anthony, wisely 
gives emphasis to those features of 
woman’s emancipation, apart from the 
ballot, which Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and a score of other 
pioneers helped put on the statute- 
books. Seventy years ago married 
women in this country had few prop- 
erty rights that any man was bound to 
respect. Much was accomplished be- 
fore Miss Anthony’s death by the little 
band of women of which she was a 
leader for nearly sixty years. < *.. 

Quite a different kind of interest 4s 
stimulated by Miss Catherine Macken- 
zie’s life of Alexander Grahani ‘Bell, in- ’ 
ventor of the telephone, the photo- |% 
‘phone, and the modern phonograph | with 
record. We learn from this-book ‘that 
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Distinguished for excellence of training. 
Prepares for college or business, West 
% | Point or Annapolis. Separate buildings 
and teachers for younger boys. Individual 
Five gymnasi- 
% | ums, swimming pool, athletic park. Fire- 
proof eS Illustrated catalog. Col. 
Thos. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President, 
*% | Box Fi Staunton, Va. * 
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TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 409. 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 


Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 

For 103 years one of the outstanding women’s colleges 
west of the Mississippi. Two and four year courses 
offering degrees. Music, journalism, fine arts, oratory, 
home economics, and business courses. Modern buildings, 
completely equipped, on a 138-acre campus. Golf, hockey, 
swimming, archery. Catalog. 

John L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


Roberts-Beach Preparatory 
School for Girls 


In the country, close to Baltimore, where spe- 
cialized college preparation and unusually 
delightful home life are blended most success- 
fully. Address Lucy GrorGs RoseErts, Ph.D., 
or SARAH MOREHOUSE BEACH, Ph.D., Box 200, 
Catonsville, Md. 


Boarding Schools 


brag ge gig and Catalogs of 
h Rates. Only State 
austere LB. | socan: qaintained by the 
schools and Camps for 22 years with - 
i Want for Girls or Boys 
Apply American Schools Association, | iz 
Times Bidg., Times Square, N. Y. C., or 
1204 Stevens Bidg., C icago. 
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FAME, FUN AND FU- 

TURE! It means something 

to be a Ryan Graduate. Ryan graduates are real 
pilots and executives. Real pilots and air executives 
are in demand. . Competent instructors, small 
classes, individual attention. Army & Navy avia- 
tion activities nearby. Perfect flying weather the 
year ‘round. 

Send for descriptive catalog. 


T. C. RYAN FLYING SCHOOL, 2334 Barnett. Ave.. 


Music Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS || 
i> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


y Me il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 

et by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 

~ Pas oe a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 


recognized Concervater fea of Music egtes lessons 
by th the UNIVERSITY EXTEN 
aun ideal of a uine Conservatory of Music for 


home 
study based upon lessons containing t the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master nforced by the 
fndividual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touch of an accomplished teac yours to 

command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
, beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

ent Write felting ag a cout course you are 


|evaneteemneet Violin Cornet , Mandolin, Guitar 
Reed Organ—and we will send our our Free om 


UNIVERSITY ¥ EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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Have YOU progressed during the past 3 years? 


EW people are really satisfied with the 

honest answer. The question is bluntly 
asked to induce men and women to under- 
take study at home. Thousands of people 
realize that they should study at home—but 
never start. These thousands intend to pre- 
pare themselves better for their work or their 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know 
that they would progress faster, and enjoy life 
more,.but still they postpone. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by study 
your capacity to do better the things that lie 
before you in life. Your days may be so full 
that you have little time for directed study but 
for most people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
jects offered is wide. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition. . 
Dramatic » 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
nomics 
Economic Geography 
English 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American Elistory 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
‘European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 
‘Geometry - 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Ilarmony 

History 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy “a 
Photoplay Composition 
Physics 
Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Latin ociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





HESE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. While all basic material 
essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is 
allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by 
a member of the University faculty. Special 
arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your: convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering. 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
request. 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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we students are successful. “I sold another 
story...my second to this magazine. I received 
$120 for it,”’ writes one Palmer student. Another 
writes, “My sales will reach $1000 by the end 
of the year.” Still another has had stories ac- 
cepted by Red Book, American Magazine, 
National Geographic and other publications. 


25 stories and articles by Palmer students have 
been purchased by editors in the last few weeks. 


‘ Gertrude Atherton, author of The Immortal 
Marriage, Black Oxen and many other successful 
novels, says of the Palmer Short Story Course: 
“The subject is about as fully covered as is within 
mortal achievement.” Rupert Hughes, Ruth 
Comfort: Mitchell, Jim Tully, Katharine Newlin 
Burt and many. other famous authors endorse 
Palmer Courses, 

: You have a fund of story material. If you also 
have the urge to write, the personalized Palmer 
training and the sympathetic criticism by ex- 
‘perienced writers will help you too to produce 
stories that sell, The coupon below will bring 
you complete information concerning Palmer 
training and Palmer successes, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 67-N, Palmer Building Hollywood, 


Please send me, without obligation, details a 


the course I have checked. 


DOShort Story Writing OMEnglish and Self-Expression 


OPhotoplay Writing 


Name 





Address 





AL correspondence strictly confidential, 
No saleman will call on you. 


Learn to write short stories 


DEVELOP POWER 





AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry 

on through life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


Che Uniuersity 
of Chirago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to 
show desire and mail to 341 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Bell was not at first familiar with elec- 
tricity; he was a specialist in the human 
voice and its physical mechanism. It 
was said by electricians that if Bell had 
been of their number he would never 
have invented the telephone. Although 
in later life Bell accumulated wealth, 
during the years when he was at work 
on his great invention he was as poor 
as the poorest. 

Hamlin Garland’s “Middle Border” 
series, largely autobiographical, is far 
more than a record of one family’s for- 
tunes. These books epitomize so well 
the ups and downs in the migration of 
thousands of New Englanders to the 
Middle West, in the fifth and sixth de- 
cades of the last century, that many of 
the descendants of that pioneer stock 
must read in Mr. Garland’s frank and 
simple narrative the story of their own 
origin. It is our national epic, com- 
posed in its own inimitable setting. 


The last volume in -the series, called 
“Back Trailers from the Middle Bor- 
der,” carries the tale to its realistic con- 
clusion—the return of the son of the 
Middle Border to the East, whence his 
parents set forth three-quarters of a 
century before. How many American 
families have known just such a cycle! 
We are a restless folk and it is not 
strange that our transatlaniic cousins 
are sometimes at a loss to account for 
our extended peregrinations. 


Travelers’ Tales 


Dees CLOSE relationship between auto- 

biography and travel books has im- 
pressed students and critics. Much, 
indeed, of the literature of exploration 
and discovery is autobiography pure 
and simple. It is the personal element 
that gives flavor to such narratives. 
Thus Mr. Lewis R. Freeman’s latest 
publication, “The Nearing North,” be- 
longs in a series of river-running adven- 
tures beginning with “Down the Colum- 
bia,” in 1921, and including the Yellow- 
stone, the Colorado, and the principal 
streams of Western Canada. In a 
baker’s dozen of these books one may 
find the chief incidents in the past 
decade of Mr. Freeman’s busy and 
eventful life. The same thing is true 
of other explorer-writers. 

An unusual interest attaches to “The 
Cruise of the Northern Light,” by Mrs. 
John Borden; this is believed to be the 
first book in which a woman relates her 
own experiences in the Arctic. In 1927 
Mrs. Borden accompanied her husband 
on an expedition that he had fitted out 
for the Field Museum of Chicago. The 


_ yacht Northern Light proceeded as far 


north as Wrangel Island. The party 
on board hunted both the brown and 
the polar bear, and the walrus off the 
coast of Siberia. Soviet colonists were 
encountered on Wrangel Island. 
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thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
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Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 
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“Which Man Shall I Promote?” 


THERE is probably no one 
problem in business that gives 
an employer so much concern 
as this—“Which man shall I 
promote?” 

He must not—he dare not 
take chances when a position 
of responsibility is open. The 
success of his department, his 
business, his very reputation, 
depends on his ability to pick 
men. 

In every office, in every fac- 
tory, the problem always is the 
same. 

Many, many men. Old men, 
young men, men of middle age. 
A score, a hundred ordinary 
routine workers. 


But how few whose vision 
of the business, or whose apti- 
tude for it, extends beyond 
the narrow limits of their 
own particular job! How star- 
tlingly few who are actually 
equipped to handle bigger 


work when Opportunity calls! 


What does your employer 
think of you when a good po- 
sition is open? Does he pass 
you by as just an ordinary rou- 
tine worker, or does he say— 
“There’s a man I can depend 
on because he’s training him- 
self to handle bigger work’? 


Do not try to delude your- 
self. Your employer knows 
more about you than you some- 
times think. He’s constantly 
checking up on your work, 
your ability, your ideals, your 
aspirations. Stored away in the 
back of his mind, or filed away 
in black and white, are his im- 
pressions of the kind of man 
you are and the kind of man 
you want to be! 


There is no better way to get 
out of the rut and lift yourself 
above the crowd than to take 
up a home-study course with 
the International Correspon- 


dence Schools. An hour a day 
—the odds and ends of spare 
time that now go to waste— 
will qualify you for promotion. 


Just mail the coupon and we will gladly 
send you Free Booklets describing any 
of the courses listed below. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 4684-B, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management OD Advertising 
Industrial Management O English 
Personnel Management LJBusiness Correspondence 
Traffic Management (Show Card and Sign 
(J Accounting and C, P. A, Lettering 
Coaching OStenography and Typing 
OCost Accounting Civil Service 
{) Bookkeeping Railway Mail Clerk 
Salesmanship CJ Common School Subjects 
CL) Secretarial Work OC) High School Subjects 
Spanish { French Ci Illustrating 1) Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


( Architect 

(J Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

() Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 

0 Railroad Positions 

(Gas Engine Operating 

O Civil Engineer (1 Mining 

CL) Surveying and Mapping 


Pharmacy 
Cj Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
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State. 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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burg, Latvia, etc. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern-, 


ment officials, both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 .valu- 


able tables. 
Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pam- 
phlet containing sample pages of the 
New International—FREE if you men- 
tion The Golden Book. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 





Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 
b id to suc- 









out can learn law right in your own 
home. No obligations. The book is absolutely FREE. 


Write te Today—iv'n toree. netononeiaal 
360% Mick Michigan aves Depts se Sonal te 


Speak FRENCH 


GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN 
In a Short Time 


NSTEAD of being 
totally ignorant of 
these four languages, 
you already have an 
excellent start toward 
learning one or all of 
them! It is this re- 
markable fact that ac- 
: counts for the wonder- 

ful success of the Pelman Method. 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method 
in a few words: You do not bother at first 
about grammar. Instead, you learn at once 
to use the language itself. When you can 
speak, read and understand others readily, 
then—and then only—you get the knowl- 
edge of grammar you need in a new, simple 
way. Within eight to twelve weeks you will 
find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 


Send For Free Book It shows why it is pos- 
sible to agree that you will learn either 
French, Spanish, German or Italian within 
a short time, to your satisfaction, or it will 
cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. 
It places you under no obligation. 


The Pelman Language Institute, 
Suite L-361, 71 West 45th St., N. ¥.C 

Please send me full information about the pee 
System of eo oe I am interested i 
O French O German Oo Iti n 
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A far less ambitious journey was that 
undertaken on land by Jan and Cora 
Gordon—two vagabonds they call 
themselves—from Maine to Georgia “in 
an old sedan car.” What they saw 
along the way is unfolded in their book, 
“On Wandering Wheels.” Several 
capital drawings by Mr. Gordon are 
interspersed in the text. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon have found in the American 
scene no lack of interest or variety. 


As a book that preserves much of the 
best writing of Marco Polo and several 
of his contemporaries, we can commend 
“The Road to Cathay,” compiled by 
Merriam Sherwood and Elmer Mantz. 
After all, there have been few more 
readable travel stories in the inter- 
vening centuries. Nearer our own times 
and habitat, Arthur Strawn’s “Sails and 
Swords” relates the adventures of 
Balboa and his company, leading up to 
the discovery of the Pacific. There is 
nothing more dramatic than this, even 
in the tales of Marco Polo. 


On America’s Destiny 


ca JUDGE from the titles of various 

current books, America’s destiny is 
a matter of profound interest at this 
moment. European writers are as 
much concerned with this topic as those 
of our own country. Nor are any of 
them limited in their discussions to the 
immediate, or transitory, phases of the 
question. Their prophecies take a wide 
range. But to us it is more important 
to know the foreigner’s present attitude 
toward American economic and politi- 
cal policy. Thus a French economist 
and historian, M. Lucien Romier, hav- 
ing toured the United States in 1927, 
offers a brilliant commentary on our 
“mass civilization,’ as he terms it. 
“Who Will Be Master: Europe or 
America?” is the title of his study. 
Although M. Romier laments the 
world’s losses in spiritual and moral 
resources, he is far from pessimistic in 
his general conclusions. He regards 
America’s future as distinctly hopeful, 
but he warns us that the family must 
be preserved and that capitalism must 
be joined with a certain idealism. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, the British jour- 
nalist, is no stranger to America and 
his new book, “Through English Eyes,” 
will be welcomed by all Americans who 
care to know how their country 
impresses a sympathetic, keen-visioned 
Englishman. Like M. Romier he is 
amazed by the vitality of business in 
the United States and its dominance 
over all interests. 

Something of what foreign observers 
have sensed in America’s growing pres- 
tige among the nations is outlined in 
Mr. John Carter’s “Conquest: Amer- 
ica’s Painless Imperialism.” 
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For. nineteen. hundred - years the: 


world has sought a. better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would ‘enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): ‘What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31) : 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have _ diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Mi£illions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and _ hampered 
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by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 

ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 


.is.that men. and women have failed to 
‘understand -.and -use_ them: cortectly.' 


They ‘have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and. ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
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are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges. of:the highest trial 
court. in-his state. - He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
101 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


8 The American Institute of Psycholo : 
8101 Law Exchange Bldg., jodoanntlie, Fla. 


. Please send me entirely free and without ry 
g any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- 4 
g mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The 1 
g Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- ' 
g mental principles of Christian Psychology, i 
a the new knowledge that leads to a happier, 
g more abundant life. 4 
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Did YOU Ever Take 
An INTERNAL BATH? 


By M. PHILIP STEPHENSON 


HIS may seem a strange ques- 

tion. But if you want to mag- 
nify your energy—sharpen your 
brain to razor edge—put a glorious 
sparkle in your eye—pull yourself up 
to a health level where you can laugh 
at disease and glory in vitality— 
you're going to read this message 
to the last line. 

I speak from experience. It was 
a message just such as this that dyna- 
mited me out of the slough of dull- 
ness and wretched health into the 
sunlit atmosphere of happiness, vi- 
tality and vigor. To me, and no 
doubt to you, an Internal Bath was 
something that had never come within 
my sphere of knowledge. 

So I tore off a similar coupon to 
find out what it was all about. And 
back came a booklet. This booklet 
was named, “Why We Should Bathe 
Internally.” It was just choked with 
common sense and facts. 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


This was my first shock. Vaguely 
I had an idea that an internal bath 
was an enema. Or bya stretch of the 
imagination a new-fangled laxative. 
In both cases I was wrong. A real, 
genuine, true internal bath is no more 
like an enema than a kite is like an 
airplane. The only similarity is the 
employment of water in each case. 

A bona-fide internal bath is the ad- 
ministration into the intestinal tract 
of pure, warm water, Tyrrellized bya 
marvelous cleansing tonic. The appli- 
ance that holds the liquid and injects 
it is the J. B. L. Cascade, the inven- 
tion of that eminent physician, Dr. 
Charles A. Tyrrell, who perfected it 
to save his own life. Now here’s 
where the genuine internal bath dif- 
fers radically from the enema. 

The lower intestine, called by the 
great Professor Foges of Vienna, 
“the most prolific source of disease,” 
is five feet long and shaped like an 
inverted U—thus NM. The enema 
cleanses but a third of this “horse- 
shoe,” or to the fitst bend. 

The J. B. L. Cascade treatment 
cleanses it the entire length—and is 
the only appliance that does. You 
have only to read that booklet-—“Why 
We Should Bathe Internally” —to 
fully understand how the J. B. L. 
Caseade alone can do this. There is 
absolutely no pain or discomfort. 


Why Take An Internal Bath? 


--Here is why : The intestinal tract is 
the waste canal of the body. Due to 





our soft foods, lack of vigorous ex- 
ercise and highly artificial civilization, 
nine out of ten persons suffer from 
intestinal stasis (delay). The pas- 
sage of waste is entirely too slow. 
Result: Germs and poisons breed in 
this waste and enter the blood 
through the blood vessels in the in- 
testinal walls. 

These poisons are extremely harm- 
ful. The headaches you get—the 
skin blemishes, the fatigue—the sus- 
ceptibility to colds—the sluggish re- 
sponsiveness of both mind and body 
—failure to get most out of life and 
many other conditions are directly 
due to the presence of these poisons 
in the system. They are the generic 
causes of high-blood pressure, rheu- 
matism, premature old age and other 
serious maladies. 

Thus it is imperative that your sys- 
tem be free of these poisons. And 
the only sure and effective means is 
internal bathing. In fifteen minutes 
it flushes the intestinal tract of all 
impurities. And each _ treatment 
strengthens the intestinal muscles so 
the passage of waste is hastened. 

Taken just before retiring you will 
sleep like a child. You will rise with 
a vigor and satisfaction that will in- 
sure your doing all the strenuous 
things you will want to do. 

Just one internal bath a week will 
remake glorious vibrating health. 
This is not my experience only. It 
is the experience of over 900,000 
men and women. 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. And I am 
absolutely convinced that you will 
agree you never used a_ two-cent 
stamp to better advantage. There 
are letters from many who achieved 
results that seem miraculous. As an 
eye-opener on health, this booklet is 
worth many, many times the price of 
that two-cent stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
Dept. 231, 152 West 65th Street, 
New York City. 

Sign, Tear Off and Mail 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 231, 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet. “Why We _ Should 
Bathe Internally,” and the proper use of 
the J. B. L. Cascade for internal bathing. 
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entire history of printing! Never before was there a chance 
like this—the world-famous Little Blue Books only 5c per copy, 
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one hundred million Little 
Blue Books in every land 
on the globe. Not a trashy, 
cheap book in the _ lot. 
Join the throngs of Little 
Blue Book readers! Get 
the Little Blue Book-habit! 
The world’s lowest price 
5c per book, delivered to 
any address in the world! 
Educate yourself—enter- 
tain yourself — enlighten 
your mind — develop your 
character — learn about 
ideas, about life, about 
love, about passion, by 
reading Little Blue Books! 
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This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 








Will You Read It 5 Days FREE-—to Prove It 
Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


STRANGE book! A book that seems 
to cast a spell over every person 
who turns its pages! 


A copy of this book was left lying on 
a hotel table for a few weeks. Nearly 
400 people saw the book!—read a few 
pages—and then sent for a copy! : 


In another case a physician placed a 
copy on the table in his waiting-room. 
More than 200 of his patients saw the 
book—read part of it—and then ordered 
copies for themselves! 


Why are men and women so profoundly 
affected by this book?—so anxious to get 
a copy? The answer is simple. The 
book reveals to them for the first time 
how any man or woman—old or young 
—can develop a Magnetic 


Whence Comes This Uncanny 


Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, famous 
student of the human mind, set out to discover 
the secret of that rare quality—Magnetic Per- 
sonality. He first applied his discoveries in his 
own circle of friends. Results were astonishing! 
His methods seemed to have the power of almost 
instantly transforming people into entirely new 
beings! 

Quietly, almost secretly, Shaftesbury’s fame 
spread. Great men came to him. His students 
and friends embraced such names as Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria, Edwin Booth, Henry Ward 
—* Cardinal Gibbons, and others of equal 
ame, 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings have 
been available only to people who could pay $25 
to $50 each for instruction books. But now 
through the efforts of a group of his students, 
his wonderful teachings have been collected in- 
to a single volume, at a price within the reach 
of alli! And furthermore, Shaftesbury has con- 

sented to reveal hundreds of new 
discoveries never before put into 





Personality instantly! It 
explains how to gain over- 
night the personal charm 
that attracts countless 
friends—the self-confidence 
that insures quick suc- 
cess in any business or 
profession. 


It tells how to draw peo- 
ple to you at once, irre- 
sistibly—how to be popular 
everywhere, in any society eye. 
—how to overcome almost 
at once any timidity or 
self-consciousness you may 
have—how to be a mag- 
net of human attraction, 
popular and well-liked wher- 
ever you go! nl 


Secrets, 


control. 


glance, 


timidity. 


It not only tells exactly 
how to accomplish these 
things—it tells you how to 
accomplish them without 


delay—instantaneously ! topics. 





Book Tells You 


How to develop a Magnetic 
Personality. 
How to use certain Oriental 


How to gain perfect nerve them. 


How to read people’s feelings 
by watching their mouths. | that sways men’s minds and 

How to read people’s thoughts 
by watching their eyes. 

How to develop a magnetic 


How to make your face ap- 
pear 20 years younger, 
How to control others by a 


How to use Magnetic Healing. 
How to end awkwardness and 


How to attract the opposite 


How to get ahead in your 
business or profession, 

How to make your subcon- 

scious mind work wonders. bell. 


And dozens of other vital 


print. 


Strange Effect on Readers 


Readers of this book quickly 
become masters of a_ singular 
power to attract others—to in- 
fluence men and women around 
Not by force—not by 
loud argument. But rath.r by 
some subtle, insinuating power 


emotions. They are able to play 
on people’s feelings just as a 
skilled violinist plays upon a 
violin. 

Folks are never the same after 
reading this book. Their manner 
changes. The tone of their voice, 
the expression in their eyes—yes, 
even their actual features seem 
to change—seem to grow more 
cultured, more refined. 

The eyes—windows of the soul 
—become clear, beautiful, ex- 
pressive, luminous as a crystal 
sphere. The voice grows rich, 
resonant—mellow as a_ golden 
Folks listen spellbound— 
charmed by the fine modula- 
tions—the cultured fluency of 
the tones, 








What Others Say 


What priceless benefits! So profound! So far- 
reaching! Is it any wonder that thousands of 
men and women say that they are overjoyed with 
the results they have received? One enthusiast 
said of this volume, ‘‘Things I have read there 
I would never have dreamed of.’’ Another wrote, 
“Certainly wonderful; like walking up a stairway 
to a higher life.’’ Another wrote, ‘‘I would not 
give up what Shaftesbury has taught me for 
$100,000 !”" 

In your everyday life—in social life—and es- 
pecially in business, you will find what these 
people say to be true. You will find this book 
of immense value. You will quickly learn to 
fascinate people you meet—to attract new friends 
—to gain the speedy promotion and big pay which 
always come to men and women who have de- 
veloped that most wonderful of all qualities—A 
MAGNETIC PERSONALITY! 


Read This Book 5 Days Free 


You must see this book for yourself—examine 
it—let it influence indelibly your own personality. 
Merely mail coupon below and this remarkable 
volume, with cover in handsome dark burgundy 
cloth, gold embossed, will be sent you by return 
mail for 5 days’ free examination. If you aren’t 
stirred and inspired in the 5-day free period, re- 
turn it and it costs you nothing. Otherwise keep 
it as your own and remit Special Price of only $3 
in full payment. This volume was originally pub- 
lished to sell at $5—but in order to reach as 
many readers as possible—it is being offered at 
this special reduced price. This offer may never 
appear again, so you are urged to act at once, 
before it is withdrawn. Remember—you do not 
pay unless you decide to keep the book. You 
risk nothing—so clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 11-A, Meriden, 
Conn. 

cee SS SS — =) 
RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 

Dept. 11-A, Meriden, Conn, 

All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send 
me the volume ‘Instantaneous Personal Mag- 
netism’’ for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
in my home. Within the 5 days I will either 
remit the special low price of only $3.00 in 
full payment, or return it without cost or 
obligation. 
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4 | GAMBLED 2¢ and WON 
$35,840 in 2 YEARS” 


A Story for Men and Women 
who are dissatisfied with themselves 


HIS is the story of a gamble— 

a 2c risk—which paid me a 

profit of $35,840 in two years. 
I am not, and never was, a gambler 
by nature; in all probability I never 
would have taken the chance if more 
money was involved. So even if you, 
too, are against gambling, you will 
feel like risking two cents after 
you've read my story. 


Some people believe I was lucky. 
Others think I am brilliant. -But this 
sort of luck I had everyone can have. 
My type of brilliance is that of any 
average man. 


Almost any $40-a-week wage earner 
has as complete a mental equipment as 
I had two years ago. And he feels 
today just about the way I did then. 
For two years ago, I too, was in the 
$40-a-week rut. My earnings were 
$2,080 per year! 


I was discontented, unhappy. I was 
not getting ahead. There didn’t seem 
to be much hope in the future. I 
wanted to earn more money—a lot 
more money. I wanted to wear better 
clothes and have a car, and travel. I 
wanted to be on a par with people I then 
looked up to. I wanted to feel equal to 
them mentally and financially. 


But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears. I was afraid of losing my job. 
I was afraid of the future. I could see 
nothing ahead for myself and my wife 
and baby but a hard struggle. I would 
live and work and die—just one of the 
millions who slaved their lives away. I 
was irritable, easily annoyed, discouraged, 
“sore” at my fate and at the world. I 
could not think clearly. My mind was in 
a constant whirl. I was “scatterbrained.” 
I had a thousand half-baked ideas to make 
more money, but acted on none of them. 


The end of each year found me in about 
the same position as the beginning. The 
tiny increases in salary, grudgingly given 
to me, were just about enough to meet the 
rising costs of living. Rent was higher; 
clothes cost more; food was more expen- 
sive. It was necessary for me to earn 
more money. So once in a while I got a 
few dollars more. But it wasn’t because 
of any great change in my ability. 


Today I have an income of $20,000 a 
year. That’s exactly $17,920 more than it 
was two years ago. A difference of $35,840 
in two years. My family has everything it 
needs for its comfort and pleasure. My 
bank account is growing rapidly. I have 
my own home in the suburbs. I am re- 
spected by my neighbors, and I have won 
my wife and children’s love as only the 
comforts and pleasures of life can do. 





When I am old I will not be a millstone 
around anyone’s neck. My children will 
not have to support me. 


I look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and without fear. I know that only 
improvement can come with the years. 
Once I wandered through life aimlessly, 
cringing, afraid. Today I have a definite 
goal and the will to reach it. I know I 
cannot be beaten. Once my discontent re- 
sulted in wishes. Today my slightest dis- 
content results in action. Once I looked 
forward hopefully to a $5 a week increase 
in salary. Today I look forward confi- 
dently to a $100 a week increase in my 
earnings. 


What magic was it that caused the 
change in my circumstances? How did I, 
a $40-a-week clerk, change my whole life 
so remarkably? I can give you the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 2c 
on it. Yet without it, I might have con- 
tinued: in my old $40-a-week rut for the 
rest of my life. 


Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It crystallized my scat- 
tered ideas. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It gave me the will power to carry 
out my ideas. It dispelled my fears. It 
improved my memory. It taught me 
how to  concentrate—how to observe 
keenly. Initiative, resourcefulness, organ- 
izing ability, forcefulness were a natural 
result. I stopped putting things off. In- 
ertia disappeared. Mind-wandering and 
indecision were things of the past. With 
new allies on my side and old enemies 
beaten, there was nothing to hold me back. 


I am writing this in appreciation of 
what Pelmanism did for -me. I want 
other average men to gamble 2c as I 
did. For the cost of a postage stamp I 
sent for the booklet about Pelmanism, 
called “Scientific Mind Training.” 
Reading that free book started me on 
my climb. I took no risk when I en- 
rolled for the Course because of the 
Institute’s guarantee. All I gambled 
was 2c and I am $36,000 better off 
now than I would have been had I 
not written for the book about Pel- 
manism. 


* eke & *& 8 


The Pelman Institute will be glad 
to send a copy of “Scientific Mind 
Training” to any interested individual. 
This book is free. It explains Pel- 
manism. It tells what it does to the 
mind. It tells what Pelmanism has 
meant to others. For over 25 years 
Pelmanism has been helping people to 
happiness. Over 650,000 others have 
studied this remarkable science. 
Among those who have praised it are 
such great world figures as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, Jerome K. Jerome, Sir 
Harry Lauder, T. P. O’Connor, Major 
Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, H. R: H. 
Prince Charles of Sweden, and many others. 
Your whole life may be altered as a 
result of reading “Scientific Mind Train- 
ing.” Send the coupon. You have noth- 
ing to lose. If Pelmanism does not help 
you it costs you nothing. There is no ob- 
ligation in mailing the coupon. No sales- 
man will call on you. Decide for yourself 
what to do after you read the free book 
about Pelmanism. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, 71 West 45th St., Suite 361, 
New York. 

Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne. 








The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th St., Suite 361 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
650,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 
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wee Lown and Out 


Were 
AN? I agreed to start you in a big, new, money-making business of 
your own—WITHOUT CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE—a business 
| in which I have helped other ambitious men and women double, triple and 
orhenseestala their earnings, would you jump at it? You BET YOU 
WOULD! 


Well, you may not.be down and out. But if you are earning A CENT 
LESS than $100 a week—$5,000 a year—here is your chance to break into 
real estate MY WAY—build a big profit business of your own—tight at 
home—in your spare time—without capital or experience. My free book 











From Failure to Success 


I like to get hold of the down-hearted—the dis- 
couraged—the ‘‘has-beens” and the ‘‘also-rans.”’ It 
gives me a big ‘“‘kick’”’—a real thrill—every time I 
help a man or woman who felt they were failures. It’s 
easy enough to make successful men more successful. 
But give me the man who is struggling along—trying 
to make both ends meet—who has never had a real 
‘‘look-in’’ on business success. The 


tells the whole story. Get it now! 


Amazing Profits 
$17,000 IN ONE DEAL 


Eugene Walrath, formerly in the clothing business. Got my 
scientific System for making money in real estate. Cleaned up 
$17,000 in one deal. Free book tells how he did it. 


$5,500 IN ONE WEEK 


Evalynn Balster, Chicago widow, school teacher, three children 
to support, got my System, made $5,500 in 





most fun I get out of life is turning 
such men into happy, contented, 
prosperous, independent business 
men. And I’m doing it right along! 
There’s E. G. Baum, past 50, lost 
his job as bookkeeper, sick, dis- 
couraged, downhearted. I got Baum 
started and he cleaned up $8,000.00 
his first year. And J. M. Patterson. 
He’d just landed in Texas with a 
baby, a sick wife and only $10.20 in 
his pocket. He started to use my 
Successful Real Estate System, and 
writes me that he will clean up 
$20,000.00 in profits this year. Send 
for my free book. Learn how I am 
helping others—and how I can help 
- you—win big business success. 


$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this 
is the biggest money- 
making opportunity of all: 
ONE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS IN GOLD will be 
paid to anyone who shows 
us any other business - 
course of any kind that has 
helped as many men and tate. Stewart is a live wire. Are You? 
women make as much 
money in as short a time 
as our remarkably success- 
ful Real Estate Course. 


American Business Builders, Inc. 


one week on her first real estate deal. Free 
book tells how! 


$8,500 IN 17 WEEKS 


That’s the big money Chas. F. Worthen, 
Fall River, Mass., made with my successful 
Real Estate System. Free book tells you 
how I helped him to do it 


$14,400 IN 6 MONTHS 


That’s the fat profit H. G. Stewart, Bal- 
timore, Md., made with my remarkable 
System for making big money in real es- 


Get my free book and find out! 


$248 FIRST PROFIT 


That’s the first pin-money Mrs. J. H. 
Hastings, Jackson, Mich., made with my 
System for Becoming a Real Estate Spe- 
cialist. She has a fine business lined up. 











New Lives for Old 


I teach ambitious men and women my way of 
making big money in the Real Estate Business, without 
capital or previous experience. I give them new lives 
for old. I transform them from low-salaried employees 
to successful employers—in business for themselves— 
independent—prosperous—contented—men and women 
from 21 to 79—from all walks of life—former mill-hands, 
clerks, railroad men, barbers, hotel employees, grocers, 
salesmen, bookkeepers, teachers, ministers, printers, 
rausicians, insurance solicitors, etc., etc. Take ‘ Bill” 
Dakin for example. He worked for fifty years in 
Buffalo, N. Y., steel plant. Never had any schooling 
to speak of. Never had any real estate experience. Bill 
jumped at my offer. Writes me that last month he 
earned $1,125.00 my way. Write for a free copy of my 
book today. Learn how wide-awake men and women 
are changing their jobs—trading old lives for new— 
with my System for Becoming a Real Estate Specialist. 
Address President, American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept. A-56, 18 East 18 St., New York. 


Free book tells how! 
200% MORE MONEY 


Alfred J. Bennett, Ford Salesman, was earning $300 a month. 
Got my Real Estate System. Increased income 200%. Has 
well-equipped office. Just bought new Chrysler Sedan. Free 
Book tells how! 


*‘How To Become o 
FRE A Real Estate oo 
Specialist’’ o 


oe 
¢ American 
? Business 
x Builders, Inc. 
oe” (Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 
oe” Dept. A-56, 18 E. 18 St., New York 
Send me—without cost or obli- 
gation—your free illustrated book, 
we “How to Becomea Real Estate 
@* Specialist.” 


é 
oe” 
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“They Snickered When 


Got Up To Speak’ 
—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banquet hall was crowded. Suddenly 

I heard the chairman’s voice say—We 
will now have a few words from Mr. Byron 
Munn.” It came like a flash of lightning! He 
was unexpectedly calling on me for a speech! 
No time to beg off—no chance to wriggle out 
of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter run 
around the table. 

“Watch him make a fool of himself,’ I over- 
heard someone whisper. ‘‘He’s so bashful he’s 
afraid of his own voice.” 

“He'll die on his feet!’? came another 
whisper. “This is going to be funnier than 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ !’’ 

I knew they were laugh- 


Was Once a “Human Clam” 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into 
step beside me as I left the hall. “Gee, that 
was a great speech!” he said enthusiastically. 
“You certainly raised yourself about 100% in 
the eyes of every person in that place tonight 
.-.. and yet they used to call you ‘a human 
clam’—and the quietest man in the office!’ 

It was true, too. All my life I had been 
handicapped with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious that it almost 
hurt. With only a limited education, I never 
could express my ideas in a coherent, forceful 
way. As a result I saw dozens of men with 

less ability pass me by into 





ing at me and expecting me 
to make myself ridiculous, 
but I only grinned inside. 
I stood squarely on my two 
feet and started in! 


“But When I Com- 
menced to Speak”— 


Almost from the first 
word, the smiles of doubt 
and derision faded from 
their faces. They were in- 
credulous — amazed ! In- 
stantly the atmosphere be- 
came so tense that you 
could have heard a pin 
drop! No snickers nor 
sneers now — nothing but 
breathless attention from 
every one of those hundred 
listeners! My voice, clear 
as a bell—strong, forceful, 
unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall 
as I hammered home each 


lodge. 


toasts. 


speeches, 


sonality. 


situation. 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings. 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner 


How to converse interestingly. 
How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. me change the course of 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to overcome stage-fright. 
How to develop self-confidence. 
How to acquire a winning per- 


How to be the master of any 


positions of social and 
business prominence simply 
because they were good 
talkers and knew how to 
create the right impression. 
It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to de- 
spair of getting anywhere 
—when I accidentally ran 
across a little book entitled 
How to Work Wonderc 
with Words. And I want 
to say right here that that 
little book actually helped 


my whole life. 

Between its covers I dis- 
covered certain facts and 
secrets I had never dreamed 
of. Difficulties were swept 
away as I found a simple 
way to overcome timidity, 
stage-fright and _ self-con- 
sciousness — and how to 








point of my message with 

telling strokes that held them spellbound! I 
let myself go soaring to a smashing finale that 
almost brought them to their feet! 

When I finished, there was an instant of 
dead silence! And then it came—a furious, 
deafening wave of applause rolling up from 
one hundred pairs of hands—spontaneous, ex- 
cited, thrilling! Somebody pushed forward 
and grasped my hand. Others followed—and 
everybody started talking, all at once. 

“Great work, Byron, old man! I didn’t 
know you had it in you!” 

“You sure swept them off their feet! You’re 
a wonder !” 


win advancement, popular- 
ity and success. I don’t mean to say that 
there was any “magic” or “mystery” about it, 
because I went.at the thing systematically in 
the privacy of my own home, simply applying 
20 minutes each day. And the results were 
certainly worth it. 

Today I hold the sort of position that I had 
always envied. My salary has been increased ! 
I am not only in constant demand as a speaker 
in public, but I-am asked to mere social affairs 
than‘I-have time to attend. To sum it all up, 
I am meeting worth-while people, earning 
more than I ever dared expect and enjoying 
life to the fullest possible degree! And fur- 


thermore, the sheer power of convincing 
speech has been the big secret of my success! 


The experience of Byron Munn is typical. 
Not only men who have made millions, but 
thousands of others have found success after 
learning the secrets of powerful, effective 
speech. Being able to say the right thing in 
the right way at the right time has perhaps 
been responsible for more brilliant success 
than any other one thing under the sun! And 
the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing! 


Send For This Amazing Booklet 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutel 
free a copy of How to Work Wonders wit 
Words. This remarkable little book will show 
you how to develop the priceless “hidden 
knack” of effective speech that has brought 
success, social position, power and wealth to 
so many. It will open your eyes to a new 
realization of what life holds in store for men 
who master the secrets of Effective Speech. 
See for yourself! There is no obligation. You 
can obtain your copy free by just sending the 
coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 






3601 Michigan 
Avenue Now 
Dept. 1041 
Gises Sent 
ill, FREE 


~ 
| 
| 


I 
North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1041 | 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE without obliga- | 
tion my copy of your inspiring booklet 
How to Work Wonders With Words and | 
full information regarding your Course in 
Effective Speaking. | 
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The U.S. A. 1s only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 
coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 
New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities.. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 





In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION’’ 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


READERS WILL DISCOVER with this 
issue, which begins a new volume of 
the Review or Reviews, some physi- 
cal changes, these including an en- 
larged page form, more readable typography, and cer- 
tain details of arrangement. They will not, however, 
find any change in the spirit and purpose of the 
periodical. Its aim has always been to bring to its 
readers a monthly statement of important events at 
home and abroad, with a reasonable interpretation of 
those transactions that constitute history in the mak- 
ing. We have sought to support an intelligent and 
high-principled conduct of the governmental and 
social affairs of the United States, regardless of party. 
Furthermore, it has always been an object of this 
magazine to promote international good-will. Its in- 
fluence has been exerted in behalf of justice and peace, 
as the most important concern of nations and gov- 
ernments. Counterbalancing the rivalries and preju- 
dices that cause discord and the destructive menace 
of war, there are ever-broadening human interests that 
transcend the bounds of particular countries. Such 
are commerce, education, public health, science, litera- 
ture, travel, and new modes of communication—radio, 
aviation, motion pictures, and so on. And there are 
rights and duties that are more essential and perma- 
nent than the supposed interest of any particular 
sovereign member of the family of nations. These 
subjects have been prominent in our monthly issues 
for almost forty years. The well-being of America is 
wholly compatible with the safeguarding of all these 
hopeful relationships that tend to unite the races and 


New Forms, 
Unchanging 
Purposes 


| peoples of the world in the bonds of fraternity. The 
- expanding influence of the people of the United States, 


through their unofficial activities, and also through the 
Government as their official organ, must continue to 
be a subject of primary concern. It is one to which 
this magazine has always been especially devoted. 
The most casual examination of our seventy-odd vol- 
umes—to be found on the shelves of leading libraries 


—will show to how great an extent each successive 
monthly number has recorded world events, and re- 
flected every movement and effort to make the cause 
of peace triumphant over the inherited tendencies and 
traditions of war. 


Tue Epirtor is often asked if he really 


Peace Is a - : 

. believes that permanent peace is prac- 
Practical : “phase Mh 
‘iaskiiens tical. The latest inquiry of this kind 


came from Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
among whose many activities is that of the editorship 
of the Christian Herald ; and the reply was a prompt 
affirmative. World peace is as soundly practical an ob- 
jective as peace between the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. But peace even among members of the 
American federal family is not to be taken for 
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granted; it is so indispensable a thing that-it- must 
be cherished and worked for. What is true in small 
areas is equally true in principle when given broad 
application. Neighborhood warfare has been con- 
stantly breaking out in certain highland counties of 
eastern Kentucky, but there are districts where feud 
strife had prevailed for generations that are now as 
peaceful and harmonious as any neighborhood of Swiss 
mountaineers. Progress was achieved by missionary 
work and nothing else. Somebody, in the spirit of 
love for childhood, has established a school, taking 
advantage of a season of truce between the rival feud 
clans, and has taught the children to make friends 
with one another. It has been discovered that fear 
rather than bravado had been the motive. that from 
time to time aroused the dormant spirit of war and 
precipitated a fresh era of assault and murder. A 
common interest in something for the good of the 
neighborhood exorcises the spirit of dread and fear, 
and peace reigns triumphant. This is not a recital of 
an imaginary process, but a statement of what has 
actually happened. 


WE HAVE HARMONIZED the life of our 


— great polyglot cities like New York 
Generation 204 Chicago to such an extent that in 


spite of the evil and lawless forces of 
the underworld, and of racial frictions such as were 
evidenced several years ago in the Chicago warfare 
between the new Negro population and a certain white 
element, we are confident that we can, upon the whole, 
maintain peace as a practical affair. We can con- 
tinue to build up our vast city establishments, that are 
the scenes of private and public activity, with little 
fear of the bombs of anarchists, although we shall 
always have to be vigilant against the enemies of 
society. Upon what methods do we rely in keeping 
permanent peace in these great cities? First and 
foremost, upon the training that we give to all chil- 
dren of all families, rich and poor, in well-appointed 
schools, where the principles of good citizenship and 
right social conduct are inculcated. We make it easy, 
furthermore, for the industrious children of the 
worthy poor to make their way through high-school 
and college, and to become leaders in the organized 
political life of city and state. Thus we give the great 
community a sense of solidarity, building its life upon 
the common interest of everybody in the safeguard- 
ing of childhood and the welfare of society. We shall 
never again be engaged in sectional strife in the 
United States, because under our system we are con- 
stantly studying the problems of the nation as a 
whole, and using instrumentalities that create a 
nation-wide public opinion. This was impossible in 
the two or three decades before the Civil War. 


Good-Will as ON DeEcEMBER 10 there met at Wash- 
ington the Conference of American 
Republics to formulate a proposed 
scheme of international arbitration. 
It would be too much to say that permanent peace has 
already been established in the Western Hemisphere. 
But that it is a practical ideal, and that we are mak- 


a Basis 
for Peace 
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ing- steady advances toward its realization, is not to : 


be denied. We shall bring it to pass if we meet every 


problem as it arises, in the finest way that the best | 
men can suggest. Mr. Hoover’s mission of good-will | 
is in further fulfillment of previous statesmanlike © 
efforts of Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and many others, nor 


forgetting the admirable leaders who have arisen in 


the Latin-American republics. The machinery of per- 
manent peace follows the building-up of the spirit of | 


peace. This, in turn, is fostered by all sorts of com- 
mendable interests that extend beyond the boundaries 
of individual countries. At the basis of world peace, 
therefore, we must find good-will. We must learn to 


believe in the right-mindedness of the people of other | 


countries, so that we may eliminate the spirit of fear. 


No Fear is to be discovered in Canada 


When ‘ SC 1 Ci 
Fear Is 01 the possible military preéminence 
Removed of the United States. The Canadians 


know that their American neighbors 
would use military strength only for defensive pur- 
poses that would embrace Canadians as well as Amer- 
icans. Ambassador Morrow is teaching the Mexicans 
to believe that Uncle Sam has no disposition whatever 
to encroach across the Rio Grande; and, with fear re- 
moved, Mexico and the United States go forward to- 
gether upon a career of peace that is as practical an 
affair as is peace between Texas and California. There 
may be many who thought, a few years ago, that we 
were close to a naval clash between Japan and the 
United States. The Japanese understand us better 
now, and there is no fear or dread on their side. So 
far as we are concerned, the Pacific Ocean is hence- 
forth to justify its name. The Chinese have been 
going through a period of painful internal strife which 
can only find its permanent solution in the acceptance 
of a truly national régime. The relations of China 
with the outside world will be delicate and difficult 
for many reasons; but the influence of the United 
States will be strongly exerted for the maintenance of 
peace in the Far East. 


“Ny Bove AS REGARDS THE ARMAMENTS of 
War!” Europe, we are sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that France, Germany, and Italy 
can so interrelate their economic and social interests 
as to tide over the dangers of war in our generation. 
And after our generation Central and Western Europe 
will have become so organized as to make war as 
absurd as war would now be between the East Side 
and the West Side of the Mississippi Valley. These 
European problems will not solve themselves, and to 
neglect them would be reckless and dangerous in the 
extreme. But they can be worked out on practical 
lines, and they will be. Even such a detail as commer- 
cial aviation is not to be mentioned lightly as one of 
the means by which these European countries will be- 
gin to find the bonds of union stronger than the tra- 
ditions of fear and distrust. They all hate war, but to 
guard against it they must build up such a vast struc- 
ture of common interest that fear of one another will 
be a thing of the past. The ideals of peace are 
practical, and worth working for above all else. 
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WORLD LEADERS OF TEN YEARS AGO—THE “BIG FOUR” AT THE PEACE C 


David Lloyd George British Prime Minister; Vittorio Orlando, Premier of Italy; Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council in 
France; and Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 


IN THESE PAGES of editorial survey it 


Memories ; 
of Ten has been our custom, with perhaps no 
exception in twenty-five years, to 
Years Ago 


open the January number with some 
references to pending world issues, particularly as re- 
gards wars and rumors of wars. We have now passed 
the milestone of the tenth anniversary of the Armistice 
signed on November 11, 1918. We approach the tenth 
anniversary of the opening at Paris of the Great Peace 
Conference, which ended with the signing of treaties 
in the summer of 1919, especially the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which fixed the terms of peace between the 
Allies and Germany. Exactly twenty volumes of this 
magazine have been published since our issue of De- 
cember, 1919, which recorded the terms of the Armis- 
tice, and the events with which the Great War had 
terminated. For millions of Americans, Armistice 
Day is one of happy memory because of the mental 
relief it brought to anxious homes. More than two 
million young Americans were.at that time in France, 
and a vast American army under Gen. Pershing had 
been pressing forward in the difficult Argonne cam- 
paign. Families have their own private anniver- 
saries—sad ones that recall fatalities on battlefield or 
in hospital, and pleasant ones that mark the home- 
coming of our young service men from their experi- 
ence on European soil or in the Navy. To older 
people these things are matters of recent experience, 
while to young people now in schools and colleges 
they lie rather in the historic past than in sharp and 
definite memory. The permanent physical disability 
of many thousands of young Americans who wore the 


INFERENCE 


uniform of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy in 1917 and 
1918 serves to keep us from forgetting the terrible 
human wastage and tragedy of war on the major 
scale. President Coolidge in his Armistice Day speech 
gave estimates of the continuing cost of war, due in 
part to the cheerfully accepted obligation to provide 
for the crippled or invalided veterans. 


d Memories oF THE War and the peace 
efforts that followed, bring to mind 
the names of many leaders. The 
Peace Conference at Paris opened on 
January 18,1919. Profound indeed are the changes in 
the nature and conduct of government due to the 
progress of modern peoples in the practical methods of 
democracy. But in war and in peace alike the busi- 
ness of nations requires personal leadership. Democ- 
racy has urgent need of upstanding men to guide the 
Ship of State. And at no time has it been more im- 
portant than at present that there should be leaders 
physically and mentally strong, morally courageous, 
of sound judgment, and of firm decision. Ten years 
ago President Wilson decided that he must himself 
go to Paris as head of the American Peace Commis- 
sion, and he selected as his four colleagues the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Robert Lansing; Col. Edward M. 
House, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, and Mr. Henry White. 
Of these five Colonel House and General Bliss alone 
have survived the decade that has passed. President 
Wilson sailed for Europe on December 4, 1918, with 
lofty ideals and with the desire to establish world peace 
through some plan that would substitute organized, 


Wilson Aime 
to Organize 
Lasting Peace 
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open, and habitual conference for secret diplomacy ; 
that would perfect international law; that would 
provide courts and tribunals. He sought noth- 
ing at all for the United States, except the common 
benefits to accrue from living in a world free from 
the menace of rival armaments, and one federated for 
the prevention of future war. He did not choose his 
fellow-commissioners as colleagues of equal standing, 
but rather as competent assistants, experts, and advis- 
ers. He believed that he knew beforehand what he 
wanted to accomplish, and that he would have to deal 
directly with the respective heads of European govern- 
ments who also undoubtedly knew what they wanted. 


Mr. Witson soon discovered a wide 
difference of motive, by reason of 
Witton Saw which his. great program was sadly 
lt impaired in the process of giving it 
form. He had gone abroad in the 
interest of all the nations, to secure a practical and 
logical settlement of the issues of the War, with ar- 
rangements for keeping the peace in future. The 
nations had previously accepted his “fourteen points” 
as the basis upon which the Armistice had been 
drafted and signed. He had good reason to be shocked 
and surprised when he discovered that each of the 
other leading powers had come to the Peace Confer- 
ence solely to gain its own points, and to secure for 
itself further aggrandizement at the expense of the 
fallen foe. 
best efforts to assist him and promote his views. But 
the Conference as a whole merely marked time, occu- 
pying itself with an infinity of details, while the larger 
issues were being discussed by smaller groups behind 
closed doors, and especially by the so-called “Big 
Four,” comprising Messrs. Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Orlando. We have now a vast aggrega- 
tion of documents and of published reminiscences re- 
lating to this momentous gathering that re-arranged 
the map of Europe, set up the League of Nations, pre- 
scribed for the occupation by Allied troops of certain 
German areas, distributed all the German colonies 
under the pretext of “mandates,” and provided for a 
World Court at The Hague. It obliged the Germans 
to sign confession of war guilt, and to promise repa- 
ration payments in unnamed amounts through un- 
limited periods of time. It managed in almost as 
many ways as possible to make victory burdensome 
for the conquerors, and to make defeat unwisely hu- 
miliating to the conquered. The Treaty in its prac- 
tical results was far from being the embodiment of 
Wilson’s aims and ideals; but Wilson believed that 
the League of Nations project—which Europeans 
adopted to please America, while pleasing themselves 
_ in other respects—would be gradually improved in the 
light of future experience. He was confident that it 
would acquire such moral authority as to insure its 
wholesome influence in critical times. It was planned 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation to celebrate his 
birthday, December 28, throughout the country with a 
series of dinners and conferences, and to uphold the 
continuing validity of his ideals and his work. With 
the years, his name will gain added luster. 


The Treaty 
of 1919, as 


His four American colleagues used their 
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WE HAVE NOW AVAILABLE the third 
and fourth volumes of the “Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House,” edited 
from his diaries and letters by Prof. 
Charles Seymour. These volumes 
carry us through the period of the Peace Conference, 
and have a special timeliness. They will also have in- 
creasing value for American statesmen and students 
of policy. Mr. White died several years ago, a kindly 
gentleman of wide acquaintance and long diplomatic 
experience. The death of Mr. Lansing on October 30, 
left Colonel House and General Bliss—as we have 
already remarked—the two surviving members of our 
Peace Commission, although a great number of younger 
men remain who accompanied President Wilson in’ 
various capacities, serving as experts on committees, 
and aiding the vast detailed business of the Conference. 
In years to come Mr. Lansing’s reputation will be en- 
hanced, as students of diplomacy and international 
law consider his war-time notes to the belligerent pow- 
ers, especially those relating to blockade, and to the 
sweeping violations of the rights of neutrals at sea by 
Great Britain on one side and Germany on the other. 
A decade or two, however long it may seem in the 
life of an individual, is a short time in the shaping of 
international history along certain lines. The posi- 
tions that Secretary Lansing took, in his diplomatic 
correspondence before the United States entered the 
War in 1917, have not been modified, much less aban- 


Col. House, 
Mr. Lansing, 
and American 

Policy 


~-doned. We were slow to act, but our protests are 


matters of unfading record. 


Mr. WILson CAME HOME from his 


pond ig arduous labors for world peace with 
Doctrines ealth impaired, and only a few 


months of active public life remain- 
ing; but his vision was never so clear as after his re- 
turn. His faith in the possibility of permanent peace 
remained unshaken. He urged that the United States 
should ratify the Versailles Treaty just as it stood, be- 
cause we were one of many nations engaged in the 
War, and the only logical way to make peace was by 
means of a common treaty. We failed to ratify the 
treaty only because of a deadlock between President 
Wilson and a group of Senators, differing about cer- 
tain so-called “Senate reservations.” These were of 
no lasting importance, either way. But Mr. Wilson 
thought they might interfere with the ratification of 
the treaty by certain other nations which might, in 
turn, propose treaty changes affecting their own in- 
terests that would not be acceptable. No harm has 
resulted thus far from our having failed to join the 
League of Nations. If we should join ten years hence, 
or twenty years hence, our delay would have been a 
brief and harmless one, viewed in the light of historic 
movements. But Mr. Wilson came back from Europe 
without withdrawing his proposal of 1916, regarding 
the need of a great navy. This naval policy was of 
more practical importance than our joining the League 
of Nations; and it had won the full support of Con- 
gress. Looking calmly at the state of the world, and 
believing profoundly in the ultimate reduction of 
armaments, President Wilson had early in 1916 urged 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS FOUR COLLEAGUES ON THE AMERICAN COMMISSION TO NEGOTIATE PEACE 


Col. Edward M. House is at the left of the group. Next to him is Robert Lansing, then Secretary of State, who died last October; 
to the right of President Wilson are Henry White, who died in July, 1927, and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. 


upon Congress the policy of making the American 
Navy stronger than any other national fleet. After 
the War, no other Government was in a position like 
ours. We were not only financing our own vast war 
expenditures, but we were continuing—with the War 
now well ended—to lend billions of dollars to rich 
countries like Great Britain and France. The Ger- 
man fleet had been sunk. We had spent war-time bil- 
lions to enlarge our Navy and to develop a new mer- 
chant marine. But both were ill-balanced for our 
own purposes, having been devised with the chief 
motives of rendering the most effective aid to the 
Allies in their war emergency. 


THe FREEDOM OF THE Seas for the 


74 n’ ° 
— proper use of all countries, whether 
Polic or not they owned navies, was one of 
4 Wilson’s essential doctrines; and it 


was the one and only thing that the United States was 
demanding in its own direct interest. Wilson’s argu- 
ment for the large American Navy was as sound an 
American doctrine as George Washington’s warning 
against entangling alliances, or Monroe’s warning 
against European interference in western hemisphere 
affairs. In these later--and final views on the naval 
question President Wilson was, at least tacitly, admit- 
ting the mistake we had made in 1914 and 1915 in 
failing to enter upon an enormous naval expansion. 
World conditions being as they were, there was every 
reason why Congress should, in 1914-’15, have author- 
ized as large a. building program as American ship- 
yards could possibly undertake. In his Armistice Day 
speech, President Coolidge estimated that the War had 
cost us more than thirty-six billion dollars. A tenth 
of that sum, spent to build up the Navy and the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, in the period from 1913 to 1916, 
would have put so much power behind our views and 
policies that we could never have been drawn into the 
War ourselves, while on the other hand we could have 


saved Europe from chaos by prompt and effective 
mediation. Not to dwell upon our failures before the 
War, it is enough to remind ourselves that Wilson’s 
mature conclusion during and after the War—looking 
to the future not only of our own country, but also of 
the cause of peace—took shape in the form of a de- 
mand that the American Navy should be first and 
foremost. Wilson’s reasoning was clear and it was 
accepted. Our shipyards had been immensely devel- 
oped, and we were in a position to proceed rapidly. 
We were leaving the British fleet well behind us in 
the tonnage and guns of capital ships, and in certain 
classes of auxiliary vessels, when the Washington Con- 
ference was called by President Harding and Secre- 
tary Hughes in 1921. 


ON THE FIRST DAY of the Conference, 
Secretary Hughes made the American 
proposals. With a view to ending the 
danger and the cost of naval competi- 
tion he proposed that we should (1) scrap certain 
battleships upon which we had already spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars; (2) abandon our program call- 
ing for naval superiority, with which all the world 
was familiar; and (3) grant a position of permanent 
equality to Great Britain. He proposed further that 
Japan should accept a ratio of naval strength equal to 
three-fifths of that of the United States or of Great 
Britain. Lower ratios were suggested for France and 
Italy, based upon their actual navies, with considera- 
tion of their plans and prospects. The British dele- 
gation, headed by Lord Balfour, promptly accepted 
the gracious proposal made by Mr. Hughes that the 
United States should give up the plans then actually 
well advanced, and work on the principle of parity with 
the British Navy. The Japanese accepted the lower 
rank assigned to them. But, because of the views of 
France, the agreement as finally drawn was made to 
apply specifically to so-called “capital” ships, and left 
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for future arrangement the technical problems of 
cruisers, submarines, and smaller vessels. It was nat- 
urally to be expected that questions for expert treat- 
ment would in due time arise regarding the application 
of the 5—5—3 ratio to cruisers and other classes of 
smaller warships in the American, English, and Japa- 
nese navies. It was for this purpose that President 
Coolidge called the Naval Conference that met in 
Switzerland in 1927. The British had built new cruis- 
ers and were planning more, in total numbers and 
tonnage vastly beyond the limits they themselves had 
proposed in 1922. 


34 


d PRESIDENT CootipcE did not wish to 
build competitively, and hoped that a 
sensible agreement might be reached. 
This proved to be impossible, on ac- 
count of the changed views of the British Government 
as represented by the men now in office. There is no 
merit in further discussion with these men. They 
have frankly advised us to build all the cruisers we 
want, and have made it plain that they will not 
modify their own programs. Their new policy is 
based upon what is, in effect, an offensive and defen- 
sive alliarice with France. The French propose to 
safeguard their interests by maintaining armies in- 
comparably more powerful than those of their neigh- 
bors. It is understood that France in return for 
British approval accepts the view that the British 
fleet, for reasons of supposed imperial need, must 
maintain supremacy of the seas. Regardless of reassur- 
ing words to the contrary, those at present in control 
of British policy do not accept American naval equal- 
ity as a settled thing. President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg now favor our Navy’s cruiser program, 
and it is to be hoped that Congress will proceed 
promptly with practical measures’ that had been de- 
layed for a considerable time, because President Cool- 
idge was worthily but vainly hoping to secure cruiser 
limitation by international agreement. Mr. Simonds, 
in this number, discusses the question with unsparing 
analysis, and with knowledge due to his protracted 
study in Europe of conditions and policies at first 
hand and at close range. 


Cruisers an 
the Present 
Issue 


WE HAVE SO FREQUENTLY, in these 


The Strong : 
American 28°: expressed our views on the 
Navy naval question that it is needless 


here to elaborate them. A _ small 
American navy means future world war at sea. A 
sufficiently large American navy means equal rights 
for all maritime nations, great and small, in the use of 
the world’s common highways. A neglected American 
navy, under existing conditions, means simply that 
all the oceans and seas are appropriated as integral 
portions of one European world empire. Far from 
being beneficial, nothing could be so dangerous to the 
best interests of that empire itself. With our theo- 
retical equality made concrete, it will become possible, 
in 1932, when the treaty Powers of the Washington 
Conference meet again, to provide for reduced naval 
armaments, all along the line. Any attempt at further 
preliminary conferences would be worse than useless. 


. British government can offer. 
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THESE ALLUSIONS to certain men and 


Comparing . vias ler 
the he influences dominating the policies of 
of View the present British government are in 


no spirit of hostile criticism. They 
are excellent gentlemen, without sinister designs, all 
of whom would claim to be particularly well-disposed 
toward the United States. But they grasp at shadows 
and miss the substance of things. They cannot per- 
ceive the logic of world-reconstruction in a new era. 
They are blind enough to imagine that, whereas Brit- 
ish sea-power was menaced by Germany until the 
sinking of the German fleet ten years ago, Britannia is 
now, henceforth and forever, to rule the waves with no 
further serious rivalry. They have not accepted the 
moral implications of the abolition of Germany’s sea- 
power. They think it extremely foolish of Uncle Sam 
to insist upon having a large navy, and cannot see how 
easy it would be to retort that a country like England 
has no more need of a large navy than Holland or 
Norway. America’s trusteeship for international har- 
mony in the western hemisphere and in the great basin 
of the Pacific Ocean furnishes a much more disinter- 
ested reason for naval strength than any that the 
As for sea-borne com- 
merce, foreign investments, and national interests at 
large, the United States, as a mere matter of the pro- 
tection of its own coasts and its external business 
affairs, can more than offset the British claims. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
icabilliaas through the League of Nations, the 
Will Hold Pan-American Union, and in other 
ways, must take the place of asser- 
tion on the part of individual governments. Mean- 
while, democracies will choose their leaders, and lead- 
ership will, in our opinion—with some blunders and 
mistakes—go forward on new lines under the influ- 
ence of such noble expressions as those of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. The British made a sound decision when 
they accepted the principle of naval equality at Wash- 
ington seven years ago. If a few individual statesmen 
of limited vision have been trying, in practical effect, 
to reverse that decision, they will not be upheld by 
the great Rritish democracy when the facts are clearly 
presented. The general election lies now not many 
months ahead. The Tories may remain the larger of 
the three bodies in the House of Commons, but they 
will not have their present overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Hoover will assume executive authority here on 
March 4, and Great Britain may have a new Prime 
Minister a month or two later. There will be ample 
opportunity within Mr. Hoover’s term to consider the 
problems of naval reduction and maritime interna- 
tional law; and nothing could be gained by seeking in 
hasty fashion to correct the mistakes and failures of 
the Naval Conference at Geneva. 


Sound 


MEANWHILE, PRESIDENT CooLIDGE has 


Coolidge’ ? ad 
Panerai been splendidly sustaining his posi- 
at Its Best tion in the nation’s confidence, as his 


term approaches its limit. Last 
month we commented at some length upon his Armis- 
tice Day speech. The echoes of European criticism 
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are still heard, because Mr. Coolidge ventured to re- 
mind the world that the United States, like other 
countries, has interests and programs of its own. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than the attempt to show 
that American positions as outlined by him are incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Multilateral Treaty de- 
nouncing war as an instrument of policy. On Decem- 
ber 4, Mr. Coolidge’s annual message was presented to 
Congress at the opening of the new session. Six days 
later, on December 10, the President opened the Pan- 
American Conference on Arbitration and Conciliation 
with an admirable historical review of the growth and 
progress of that movement among the republics of 
North and South America. This is a gathering of 
statesmen and experts with two delegates from each 
of the twenty countries represented. Several weeks 
will be required for the studies and conclusions of the 
scholarly and able gentlemen who make up this not- 
able Pan-American body. Secretary Kellogg and Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes are the American members, and 
the other republics are similarly well represented. 
President Coolidge dwelt upon the broad humani- 
tarian aspects of these efforts to substitute other and 
better means for the use of force in the settlement of 
disputes. He showed in a convincing way upon what 
an extensive background of agreements and experi- 
ences we may now expect to arrive at a general multi- 
lateral treaty among the American republics, provid- 
ing for the permanent establishment of rules and 
plans to facilitate arbitration. 


THE PreEsIpENT’s annual message 
opened with a statement of the pres- 
ent favorable position of the United 
States in domestic and foreign affairs, asserting that 
“the country can regard the present with satisfaction 
and anticipate the future with optimism.” There fol- 
lows this striking paragraph: 


The Message 
to Congress 


The main source of these unexampled blessings lies in 
the integrity and character of the American people. 
They have had great faith which they have supplemented 
with mighty works. They have been able to put trust 
in each other and trust in their Government. Their 
candor in dealing with foreign governments has com- 
manded respect and confidence. Yet these remarkable 
powers would have been exerted almost in vain without 
the constant codperation and careful administration of 
the Federal Government. 


There follows a well-reasoned exposition of the 
President’s philosophy of public economy and tax re- 
duction. “One-third of the national debt has been 
paid, while much of the other two-thirds has bee. re- 
funded at lower rates; and these savings of interest 
and constant economies have enabled us to repeat the 
satisfying process of more tax reduction. Under this 
sound and healthful encouragement the national in- 
come has increased nearly 50 per cent. until it is 
estimated to stand well over $90,000,000,000. It has 
been a method which has performed the seeming 
miracle of leaving a much greater percentage of earn- 
ings in the hands of the taxpayers, with scarcely any 
diminution of the Government revenue. That is con- 











THE PRESIDENT RECEIVES A GIFT 

The album commemorates ten years of the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, and the presentation is made by Dorothea 
Rush, great grandniece of Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


structive economy in the highest degree. It is the 
cornerstone of prosperity. It should not fail to be 
continued.” We are shown how the estimates of last 
June indicated a deficit of $94,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. Under the President’s lead, departmental 
economies combined with unexpected revenue yields 
have turned the deficit into a probable surplus of 
about $37,000,000. The President shows that in no 
previous year of his term of office have we faced the 
contingency of an unbalanced budget, and he hopes 
that Congress will not make appropriations beyond 
reasonable prospects of income. 


IN HIS REVIEW of foreign relations the 


4 e 
Saruey “8 President refers to the Havana Con- 
Foreign 7 
: ference, to the present one on Arbitra- 
Relations 


tion, and to other hopeful movements 
of a general kind. Referring to the success of the 
Nicaragua election, held under Gen. McCoy’s direction 
as president of the election board, we are informed 
that both local parties have joined in requesting a 
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similar service at the election four years hence. The 
Tacna-Arica question between Chile and Peru is un- 
der negotiations that are proceeding hopefully. Im- 
proved relations with Mexico are noted, as are the 
services of Ambassador Morrow. As regards China, 
the President’s statement may well be quoted in full: 


The situation in China which a few months ago was 
so threatening as to call for the dispatch of a large addi- 
tional force has been much composed. The Nationalist 
Government has established itself over the country, and 
promulgated a new organic law announcing a program in- 
tended to promote the political and economic welfare of 
the people. We have recognized this Government, en- 
couraged its progress, and have negotiated a treaty re- 
storing to China complete tariff autonomy and guaran- 
teeing our citizens against discriminations. Our trade 
in that quarter is increasing and our forces are being 
reduced. 


The President makes a simple but eloquent statement 
of the meaning of the treaty renouncing war. He says 
that “it does not supersede our inalienable sover- 
eign right and duty of national defence, or undertake 
to commit us before the event to any mode of action 
which the Congress might decide to be wise if ever the 
treaty should be broken.” He proceeds, however, to 
give it its full value when he says that “it is a new 
standard in the world around which can rally the 
informed and enlightened opinion of nations to pre- 
vent their Governments from being forced into hostile 
action by the temporary outbreak of international 
animosities.” 


REFERRING TO THE ARMY, Mr. Coolidge 


oe says that it “could not be much re- 
Questions duced but does not need to be in- 
creased.” It will be remembered that 


the great need of better housing for our soldiers at 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE PREFERS TO PLAY SAFE 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines, Towa) 
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various military posts had been shown, and appropria- 
tions for that purpose duly made. The President says 
that this new housing work is now making actual 
progress. When one considers the tremendous agita- 
tion of only a few years ago regarding aviation in the 
army and navy, it is highly interesting that the Presi- 
dent should now be able to sum up the whole matter 
in a fraction of one sentence which says that “the five-— 
year program in aviation is being put into effect in 
both branches of our service.” That simple statement 
might be expanded into a thrilling story of several 
thousand words, recounting the satisfactory solution 
of a highly controversial issue under President Cool- 
idge’s wise codperation with Congress. With the for- 
eign press storming at Mr. Coolidge in millions of 
words on the “Cruiser Question,” and waiting with 
pens dipped in gall for his further advice to Congress, 
it is rather amusing to read the following paragraph, 
which includes his entire presentation of that subject: 


Our Navy, according to generally accepted standards 
is deficient in cruisers. We have 10 comparatively new 
vessels, 22 that are old, and 8 to be built. It is evident 
that renewals and replacements must be provided. This 
matter was thoroughly canvassed at the last session of 
the Congress and does not need restatement. The 
bill before the Senate, with the elimination of the time 
clause should be passed. We have no intention of com- 
peting with any other country. This building program 
is for necessary replacements and to meet our needs for 
defence. 


One wonders how the noble Earl of Birkenhead may 
have sustained the shock produced by the reading of 
the foregoing startlingly aggressive paragraph. There 
follows a wholesome remark upon the cost of national 
defence, and upon the aims and objects of this coun- 
try in the protection of its external interests. It is 
recommended that a survey be made by Congress of 
the whole subject of Veterans’ Relief, with the idea 
that the various public agencies now dealing with one 
phase or another of this subject, and spending about 
$800,000,000 annually, may be brought together in 
one Government department. 


THE PRESIDENT’s CONSPECTUS of agri- 


From cultural conditions indicates a little 
Ploughs to improvement, but d t find thi 
Airways prov , but does not fin ings 


satisfactory on the whole. He finds 
much new and useful work going on under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. He deals con- 
servatively with the problem of the control and sale 
of farm surpluses. He wisely advises that “as a be- 
ginning there should be created a Federal Farm Board, 
consisting of able and experienced men, empowered to 
advise producers’ associations and establishing central 
agencies or stabilization corporations to handle sur- 
pluses, to seek more economical means of merchan- 
dising, and to aid the producer in securing returns 
according to the quality of his product.” A revolving 
Loan Fund is also recommended. A wise suggestion is 
that which shows how greatly agriculture is within the 
sphere of the States where local taxes have become a 
serious burden for farmers. Our international trade 
has now reached about $9,000,000,000 annually, for 
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which much credit is due the Department of Com- 
merce, Civil aviation makes remarkable progress, and 
“over 17,000 young men and women have now applied 
for Federal air pilot’s licenses or permits, more than 
80 per cent. of them during the past year.” “Our 
national airway system exceeds 14,000 miles in length 
and has 7,500 miles lighted for night operation. Pro- 
vision has been made for lighting 4,000 miles more 
during the current fiscal year, and equipping an equal 
mileage with radio facilities. Three-quarters of our 
people are now served by these routes.” Reference is 
made by the President to the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first successful air flight. “The 
credit of this epoch-making achievement,” he declares, 
“belongs to a citizen of our own country, Orville 
Wright.” The President sees many things in his pic- 
ture of the country, and although he mentions them 
in detached paragraphs he has in mind their relation- 
ship to one another, and their simultaneous bearing 
upon the welfare of the same identical people. He 
sees the farmers of the interior and their problems, 
and recommends a Farm Board to deal specifically 
with agricultural interests. But when he discusses 
taxation, good roads, improved laws for facilitating 
railway consolidation, the continued improvement of 
waterways under existing plans, and many other par- 
ticular matters, he realizes that farm relief is, in the 
long run, bound up with every one of these other 
matters that affect the welfare of communities. 


REFERRING TO WATERWAYS, the Presi- 


Ps 6 dent says that “the Ohio River is al- 
ponent most ready for opening; work on the 


Missouri and other rivers is under 
way. In accordance with the Mississippi flood law, 
Army engineers are making investigations and surveys 
on other streams throughout the country with a view 
to flood control, navigation, water-power, and irriga. 
tion.” Adjustments under the Reclamation Relief Act 
of 1926 have greatly improved the condition of the 
settlers on the irrigated lands of the West. The 
greatest of reclamation projects—taken up with the 
opening of Congress as unfinished business—is that 
of the so-called “Boulder Dam.” Among the several 
States to be benefited by this impounding of the 
waters of the Colorado River, the two most vitally 
concerned are Arizona and California. As we go to 
press the Senate has in hand a new report of engineers, 
and is working out the details of the measure so 
strongly advocated by Senator Johnson of California 
in the last session, and so resolutely opposed by Sena- 
tor Ashhurst of Arizona. President Coolidge sums up 
his remarks on the Colorado River question by saying 
that he feels warranted “in recommending a measure 
which will protect the rights of the States, discharge 
the necessary Government functions, and leave the 
electrical field to private enterprise.” The message 
makes further comment upon the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion, advising as follows: “By dividing the property 
into its two component parts of power and nitrate 
plants it will be possible to dispose of the power, re- 
serving the right to any concern that wishes to make 
nitrates to use any power that might be needed for 
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By Berryman, in the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


that purpose.” The conservation of oil and other re- 
sources is recommended; and as regards the naval oil 
reserves, referring to the two special Government 
counsel, Messrs. Pomerene and Roberts, it is stated: 
“They have pursued their work with signal ability, 
recovering all the leased lands, besides nearly $30,- 
000,000 in money and nearly $17,000,000 in other 


property.” 


The People 
Themselves 


TURNING FROM PROBLEMS of produc- 
tion and resources, the President de- 
votes a series of brief topics to ques- 
tions relating to the people themselves. In view of the 
floods of vague talk during the campaign about immi- 
gration policy, we may well quote the four brief sen- 
tences in which the President states the full case: 


The policy of restricted immigration should be main- 
tained. Authority should be granted the Secretary of 
Labor to give immediate preference to learned profes- 
sions and experts essential to new industries. The re- 
uniting of families should be expedited. Our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws might well be codified. 


Mr. Coolidge states well the new doctrine of high 
wages and large individual production, as against the 
old orthodox dogma of the iron law of wages. He 
notes real wage increases to a marked average extent 
since 1922, and finds in our widening distribution of 
wealth the formula for increased happiness and pros- 
perity. A further section of the message is comprised 
in the following sentence: “The Federal Government 
should continue its solicitous care for the 8,500,000 
women wage-earners, and its efforts in behalf of pub- 
lic health, which are reducing infant mortality and 
improving the bodily and mental condition of our citi- 
zens.” In 1921 the average salary of 330,047 Gov- 
ernment employees entitled to the benefits of the Re- 
tirement Act was $1,307. In June, 1927, the average 
salary of 405,263 employees had increased to $1,969, 
about 53 per cent. in six years. Increases provided by 
Congress in the last session bring the average up to 
$2,092, an increase in seven years of over 63 per cent. 
The President says that considering the generous vaca- 
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tions and other privileges, the Government is paying 
much more than private employers in what he calls 
the lower brackets of pay, ranging well up over $3,000, 
while in the upper brackets the Government pays very 
much less than private employers. A favorable view 
is presented of the advancement of the American In- 
dian, and a tribute is paid to the progress of the Negro 
population as “one of the most remarkable incidents 
in this period of world history.” This interesting sen- 
tence is worth quoting: “Exploiting the Negro prob- 
lem for political ends is being abandoned, and their 
protection is being increased by those States in which 
their percentage of population is largest.” 


E P REFERRING TO THE PEOPLE of the Phil- 
nforcing ... : ‘ 
Prohibition PPine Islands and their guidance by 
Governor-General Stimson, the Presi- 
dent declares that their economic and political condi- 
tions have been raised to a standard never before sur- 
passed, and adds that “the codperation between his 
Administration and the people of the Islands is com- 
plete and harmonious.” Recovery, in Porto Rico 
from the large losses of last September’s storm is re- 
ported as progressing well. No allusion whatever is 
made to election verdicts on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, or any other matter. But as regards Prohibi- 
tion enforcement we are assured: “The Federal En- 
forcement Bureau is making every effort to prevent 
violations, especially through smuggling, manufacture, 
and transportation, and to prosecute generally all vio- 
lations for which it can secure evidence. The Presi- 
dent further observes that “the obligation is equally 
on the States to exercise the power which they have 
through the executive, legislative, judicial, and police 
branches of their governments in behalf of enforce- 
ment.” The message concludes with admirable sen- 
tences on the need of unremitting effort, public and 
private, to maintain our standards of justice as well as 
of prosperity. ‘The end of government is to keep open 
the opportunity for a more abundant life. Peace and 
prosperity are not finalities; they are only methods.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S annual report on the 
state of the country not only provides 
Congress with a well-proportioned 
statement, but is also useful to the 
citizen at large and important as an historical docu- 
ment. We have often remarked that in no other 
country is there any continuing series of state papers 
comparable in any way with the messages and papers 
of our American Presidents, as a record of govern- 
mental affairs and contemporary conditions. We have 
therefore found it suitable to summarize the last of 
President Coolidge’s annual messages as a convenient 
way of recalling to our readers a number of current 
topics, many of which, now that the election is out of 
the way, will occupy the agencies of government and 
the attention of the newspapers during the coming 
year. In his address to the Arbitration Conference 
of December 10, Mr. Coolidge commented upon the 
danger that lurks in unsettled questions, and upon the 
value of meeting new and unexpected controversies 
upon the basis of a good record as to previous ques- 


Presidential 
Reports, as 
History 
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tions successfully dealt with. At that very moment a 
border incident in South America suddenly threatened 
immediate war between Bolivia and Paraguay. 


BounDARY DISPUTES are usually hard 


P e e . 
Parsee m to adjust, and in spite of the fact that 
in Clash a good many earlier ones in South 


America have been settled, there re- 
main a few that are causes of anxiety, and that must 
endanger peace until they are arranged on some finally 
accepted plan. The immense heart of South America 
is as yet, to a great extent, an unsurveyed wilderness. 
The countries stretching along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and the Caribbean Sea have their hinterlands 
extending: inward, and they are now realizing the 
future importance of their respective shares of the 
undeveloped country lying between the Andes range 
on the West and the coastal provinces of the repub- 
lics that have Atlantic frontage. Paraguay is an in- 
teresting, though small republic, with a thrilling his- 
tory, lying between Brazil and Argentina. It reaches 
the Atlantic by the navigable Paraguay river. The 
long-standing boundary dispute affects the western 
edge of Paraguay where it comes into contact with the 
great trans-Andean territory of Bolivia. A situation of 
this kind is of more than remote concern to Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil, as well as to the immedi- 
ate disputants. The danger of immediate war was not 
due to the fact that a considerable area was in dispute, 
but to the alleged attack of a force of Paraguayans 
upon a frontier military post established by Bolivia. 
The Bolivian government declared itself unable to ac- 
cept arbitration until Paraguay had made apologies 
for the particular act of violence. The Pan-American 
Arbitration Conference at once named an important 
committee through which to bring every possible influ- 
ence to bear upon the two governments. They were 
urged to show forbearance and self-control, and to set 
the world a good example by accepting the advice of 
all the rest of the American countries. Both of these 
republics are members of the League of Nations; and 
the Council of the League, which was then in session, 
sent urgent messages reminding the two governments 
of their moral obligations under the League agree- 
ments, not to make war without having resorted to 
other and better means. 


THE EXCELLENT EXAMPLE Of Peru and 
Chile in resuming diplomatic rela- 
tions, and in working at the Tacna- 
Arica problem in a friendly spirit, had strengthened 
the sentiment of Latin America in favor of urgent 
efforts to end the menace of war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. A further influence for South American 
harmony lay in the remarkably fortunate and agree- 
able experiences of President-elect Hoover as he made 
one brief visit after another in the Latin-American 
countries. We shall not attempt, at this point in our 
comment, to give any detailed account of the Hoover 
tour. Such a resumé can be better provided in our 
next number, as the journey approaches completion 
and its incidents fall into perspective. It may at least 
be said, however, that the day-by-day reports in the 


Mr. Hoover’s 
Experiences 
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newspapers were read with increasing in- 
terest throughout the United States, as the 
President-elect made the acquaintance of 
one official group after another. An inex- 
perienced man could not have digested so 
many rapid experiences and such masses of 
information, and would have found his im- 
pressions becoming confused and _ his 
memory overburdened. But Mr. Hoover 
was so well prepared in advance, and he 
has so confirmed a habit of dealing with 
varied situations and of assimiliating facts, 
that he will have returned from the trip 
with a definite grasp of every day’s ex- 
perience, and with a sense of fresh and 
intimate knowledge of the people, the re- 
sources, and the leaders of the American 
republics. 


It IS PLEASANT to note the 


Approval of fact that the entire Ameri- 


the New , 
National  ©2% Public, regardless of 
Pilot party, has looked upon the 





quasi-official tour of Mr. 
Hoover with marked approval. No re- 
sponsible newspaper or public man _ has 
treated it as a junketing trip. No 
President-elect has ever been more com- 
pletely accepted on all hands as future 
head of the nation. Incidentally, some 
millions of his fellow-countrymen have been learning 
about South America as they have followed Mr. 
Hoover’s visits. One good result has been the 
better knowledge of the South American Presidents 
and leading men. As their remarks have been 
published and their photographs reproduced, we have 
been pleasantly impressed by a sense of their 
trained ability, unusual gifts of speech, their charm- 
ing manners, and their genuine hospitality. Mr. 
Hoover, in turn, has been everywhere an appreciative 
guest, and one wholly free from the spread-eagle as- 
sumptions that have at times made our South Ameri- 
can friends wish that the North Americans were as 
polite as they were energetic. Mr. Hoover is wisely 
following the good example of such predecessors as 
Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Morrow, 
and his companion on the trip, Mr. Fletcher. 





UPON No SUBJECT was the attention of 
Americans, with that of other civilized 
peoples, more constantly fixed—dur- 
ing the last days of November, and 
the December days that followed one after another— 
than the illness of King George. The war period 
ended the long and proud records of several reigning 
dynasties: the Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs, the 
Hapsburgs, not to mention some lesser ones. There 
were Englishmen at the beginning of the War who 
were bold enough to predict the early abolition of the 
British Crown itself. But King George and Queen 
Mary came through those years with the steadily 
growing confidence and affection of the British people, 
and with the Crown more firmly established as an in- 


The Iliness 
of King 
George 


ragua in November. 











Mr. HOOVER IN NICARAGUA 
At the left is Gen. Jose Maria Moncada, who was elected President of Nica- 


At the right is his predecessor, Adolfo Diaz. 


stitution, if possible, than at any previous time. 
Along with this profound satisfaction in the conduct 
and character of the constitutional sovereign, there 
was the steady growth of democracy as now shown in 
the recent enfranchisement of several million young 
women. Nothing could be more mistaken than to 
assume that, because the Prime Minister and his asso- 
ciates carry on the obvious work of administration, 
the King therefore must be a functionless survivor of 
medieval methods and traditions. King George has 
been a real, as well as a nominal head of state. Every 
matter of public importance has always been reported 
to him officially, each twenty-four hours, without 
delay. His influence in domestic as well as foreign 
affairs has been generous, tolerant, and always intelli- 
gent. He has codperated with Liberal Premiers like 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Lloyd George, and 
with the Labor Premier, Ramsey MacDonald, as pleas- 
antly and as sincerely as with Conservative statesmen 
like Balfour, Bonar Law, or Stanley Baldwin. 


Tha Mul WHILE PARTIES AND PREMIERS have 
O ffice come and have gone, the life of the 
British people has moved steadily for- 

ward ; and the King has worthily represented the con- 
tinuity of the nation’s material, intellectual, and spir- 
itual life. The President of the United States holds a 
position of dignity—as also do the Presidents of 
France and Germany—somewhat comparable to the 
emblematic headship of the British nation that de- 
volves upon the King. In each case, leadership is 
compounded partly of the official character of the 
position itself, and partly of the proved qualities of the 
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that he had, some months ago, 
completed eighteen years as reign- 
ing sovereign. He was married in 
July, 1893, to the Princess Victoria 
Mary, daughter of the late Duke of 
Teck, who was two years younger 
than himself. His children are 
Edward, Prince of Wales and heir 
to the throne, born June 23, 1894; 
Prince Albert, Duke of York, a 
year and a half younger; Princess 
Mary; born in 1897; Prince Henry, 
born in March, 1900; and Prince 
George, born in December, 1902. 


sor ditiensag ats ins ° a ee 
iden hunting expedition 

in the wilds of Africa accompanied 
by his brother, Prince Henry. 
Upon receiving news of the serious- 
ness of his father’s illness, he made 





THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY 


King George, Queen Mary and their only daughter, the Princess Mary, are in the front 
In the back row, from 
left to right, are: Prince Henry; Prince Albert, who holds the title of Duke of York; 
and Viscount Lascelles, husband of Princess Mary. Prince George, the youngest son, 


row, together with the eldest son, Edward, Prince of Wales. 
is not in the group. 


incumbent. Our own President combines this typical 
post of national headship with vast executive respon- 
sibilities. The authority of the British King is a re- 
straining and moderating force, rather than one of 
initiative or of action. He carefully avoids the aggres- 
sive réle that was assumed by the now-departed Euro- 
pean emperors of pre-war days. King George has at 
no time opposed in any way the growth of popular 
power as exerted through the House of Commons. 
Neither has he shown any disapproval of the changed 
status of the Dominions as their exercise of self- 
government becomes ever more complete. They have 
all accepted his headship as the symbol of codperation 
among the members of the British commonwealth of 
nations. If at any time, during many years past, the 
British people had chosen to become a republic, they 
would have elected King George as Life President, 
with the hearty consent of all parties. 


As THESE PAGES are closing for the 


be a press there is grave doubt as to the 
Reign King’s ability to throw off the results 

of the acute pulmonary attack of No- 

vember. Our record last month, for the date of No- 


vember 6, has the following item: “King George 
opens the final session of the present British Parlia- 
ment with a speech praising the Kellogg Peace Pact.” 
On November 11 he was exposed, as he stood uncov- 
ered at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in bad 
weather during Armistice Day services; and his ill- 
ness seems to have followed a cold resulting from that 
circumstance. King George was born June 3, 1865, 
and was therefore sixty-three years of age on his last 
birthday. He succeeded his father, King Edward VII, 
on May 6, 1910, and was crowned June 22, 1911, so 


the best possible arrangements for 
the long home journey of more 
than 6,500 miles, and reached Lon- 
don in about thirteen days on the 
evening of December 11. Mean- 
while, as is usual in such cases, a 
temporary commission had been appointed, with 
the King’s consent, to exercise his ordinary and 
routine powers and duties during his period of 
disability. A large part of every recent year had 
been spent by the Prince of Wales in visiting the 
various parts of the British Empire, and many other 
countries. Hardly any personage has become better 
known in Europe, Asia and Africa, in the Antipodes, 
and in North and South America, than the eldest son 
of King George. He is the best-known living Eng- 
lishman, just as Herbert Hoover, by reason of the 
varied experiences of his life, has become the best- 
known living American. It is well understood that he 
has never aspired to the arduous post of responsibility 
so faithfully occupied by King George, King Edward, 
and Queen Victoria. But he has not shirked the tasks 
of preparation; and if a vote could be taken among 
the men and women of many lands it would probably 
be found that the Prince of Wales and Charles A. 
Lindbergh are the two most popular young men in the 
present-day world. 


WE ARE PUBLISHING several articles 
the Pacific this month that disclose from several 
‘ae standpoints the remarkable advance- 
ment of civilized life in the States of 

our Pacific Coast. It can no longer be asserted with 
justification that our Atlantic seaboard cities are un- 
rivalled centers of American influence and activity. 
Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt shows the magnitude of the 
concerns that belong to the new era of the states and 
countries fronting on the Pacific Ocean. The com- 
mercial interests of the West are rapidly growing 
towards equality with those of the East. Mr. Shoup, 
head of the Southern Pacific System, gives us a picture 
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of the wealth and resources with which nature has 
endowed our States of the Pacific Coast. An admir- 
able student of history, Mr. Allan Nevins, portrays 
the growth of civilization beyond the Rockies since 
the Mexican War and the discovery of California 
gold. Mr. Lloyd Tenny, himself a high authority, 


summarizes the agricultural development of a region’ 


that ships countless thousands of carloads of special 
products to the rest of the country. Miss Laut gives 
us a spirited picture of the life of Western cities, and 
of the improved facilities for trans-continental travel. 
Mr. Mather, as a foremost authority, describes scenic 
wonders, great national parks, forest reserves, and 
those permanent memorials of the past that are now to 
be protected against the ruthlessness of exploitation. 
With all the splendor of its material progress, this 
marvelous section of America does not disappoint us 
when we visit its universities and schools, and inquire 
into its careful provisions for the welfare and train- 
ing of its children. Our Pacific Slope is producing 
types of American womanhood and manhood quite 
equal in every way to the best that could have been 
shown anywhere in the country since the settlements 
at Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. 


PRESIDENT CootipcE has more than 


ae . once declared that he has come 
Prechdente through the arduous labors of the 


presidency in better health than any 
of his predecessors. That he seems assured of retiring 
on the 4th of March in full vigor, while in the prime of 
life, is reason for congratulation. But he has now, in 
most convincing terms, called the country’s attention 
to the need of giving thought to the health and 
strength of the nation’s chief magistrate. The bur- 
dens of the office are continuous, and almost, or quite, 
without parallel in magnitude. What Mr. Coolidge 
advises is the establishment of a permanent re- 
treat not too far away, with a wholly different climate 
and altitude, where the President may go without 
loss of time for a week-end sojourn or for frequent 
visits during the humid heat that oppresses Washing- 
ton in the summer-time. He has in mind particularly 
a reservation belonging to the Government, formerly 
used by the Agricultural Department for meteoro- 
logical observations. It lies at the top of the Blue 
Ridge, looking westward up and down the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and eastward down the Piedmont slope 
toward Washington. It is more than seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the tidal waters of the Potomac, the 
White House being elevated only a few feet above sea- 
level. The suggestion is important ; and Mr. Coolidge 
makes it the more persuasively because he is thinking 
not of himself but of his successors. Every sensible 
person knows that the health of the President is a 
matter of the highest consequence; and undoubtedly 
his efficiency would be increased by the opportunity 
to find a complete change in a two-hour automobile 
ride. Mr. Coolidge does not think of this as supplying 
a permanent summer home. He believes in the plan 
he has tried, of spending long summer vacations in 
different parts of the country. Congress will doubtless 
act promptly on his advice. 
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CHANGES DUE to the late election are 


Results best studied in particular States. The 
of the G lect of N York, H 
Election overnor-elect of New York, Hon. 


Franklin Roosevelt, takes office with 
the beginning of January, and the Republican legis- 
lature will be in session at Albany. It is reported that 
Governor Smith will remain at Albany for a time, in 
order to assist his successor in preparing the executive 
budget, and in acquiring information upon many of 
the problems of the Empire State. Far from being a 
patronizing or officious plan, this is to be highly com- 
mended. New York is going to consider the question 
of a gasoline tax for road purposes, a water-power 
measure, and other issues of first-class importance. 
Both parties look forward to an excellent administra- 
tion on the part of the talented and conscientious 
Governor-elect. In many other States the changes 
caused by the elections of November 6 take effect at 
the beginning of the year. We are still waiting for 
action at Washington that would change certain dates 
in the National Government, so that a new Congress 
might meet promptly after election. It was fully 
agreed in the campaign on both sides that there should 
be important agricultural legislation; and Mr. Hoover 
allowed it to be known that he would call an extra 
session of the new Congress to deal with that question, 
unless it were satisfactorily handled in the expiring 
session of the old Congress. Theoretically, of course, 
the new Congress should handle that issue; but if it 
can be treated in the present session, so much the 
better. The tariff question will have to await consid- 
eration by the next Congress. Reapportionment is a 
constitutional duty, and serious harm might have come 
from the failure to reapportion under the census of 
1920, since the distribution of Presidential electors, 
as well as that of Congressmen, is directly involved. 
It would be useless to forecast the work of the present 
session, and we shall not attempt it. 


' THE PROPOSAL TO REORGANIZE and re- 


Reformin ye ; 
. i vivify the Democratic party on the 
Party initiative of Governor Smith and the 


National Committee, has been well- 
intended but far from practicable. The party wiil 
have to “find itself” in decentralized State situations, 
before it can deal with its own future on the nation- 
wide scale. Southern Democrats have undergone a 
serious discipline, and they are not likely to make the 
mistake of trying to punish those who had the cour- 
age to speak and act according to their convictions. 
The Southern States constitute by far the most in- 
telligent and impressive factor in the make-up of a 
party that is never homogeneous, but is always a 
coalition of distinct elements.. A Southern candidate 
like Senator George or Senator Glass would not, in- 
deed, have been likely to carry the country in Novem- 
ber ; but he would have made a sweeping and splendid 
run, holding the party together in perfect harmony, 
and carrying a great number of States as against the 
four that were carried by Governor Smith. When 
the party, dealing with politics in a thousand localities, 
has really digested the experiences of the recent cam- 
paign, it may hope to reorganize itself nationally. 
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CA Record of Current Events 


FROM NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 12, 1928 


HOOVER VISITS LATIN AMERICA 


November 19.—President-elect Hoover embarks from San 
Diego on the U. S. S. Maryland for Amapala, Honduras, the 
first stop on a Central and South American expedition to 
promote Pan-American amity and good will. 

November 26.—Mr. Hoover delivers “good will” speeches 
at Amapala, Honduras, and La Union, Salvador. 

November 27.—Mr. Hoover is hailed in Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, as he assures Nicaraguan leaders of the good will of 
the United States. 

November 28.—Mr. Hoover speaks at San José, Costa 
Rica, amid great acclaim. 

December 1.—Mr. Hoover, speaking at Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, praises democracy—calling it a real tie between nations. 

December 5.—Mr. Hoover receives a rousing welcome in 
Lima, Peru, the next stop on his tour of good will. 

December 6.—Mr. Hoover’s ship halts at Antofagasta, 
Chile, for a friendly visit with Bolivian officials who come 
aboard to see him. 

December 11.—In a speech at Santiago, Mr. Hoover de- 
clares that Chile is a friend and in no sense a rival of the 
United States; he then sets out for the Argentine Republic 
across the continent by railway. 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 3.—The Seventieth Congress opens for its final 
short session; three new Republican Senators take the oath 
of office and approximately 500 bills are referred to commit- 
tees in the House. 

December 4.—President Coolidge’s last annual message to 
Congress is read in the Senate and the House, the construc- 
tion of fifteen cruisers, a farm relief fund, and a lease on 
Muscle Shoals being advocated. 

December 5.—President Coolidge, in presenting to Con- 
gress the budget for the fiscal year 1930, states that there 
is no immediate prospect of further tax reduction. 

December 7.—The House votes $13,500,000 for prohibi- 
tion enforcement, rejecting a $250,00,000 appropriation bill 
brought in by dry Democrats; this is a part of the first 
appropriation measure carrying a total of $1,162,675,389. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations hears Secre- 
tary Kellogg as he explains his treaty condemning war. 

December 9.—In the House a new farm bill proposing the 
much-discussed equalization fee is offered. 

December 11.—In the Senate, Senator King of Utah opens 
the attack upon the administration’s naval policy. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 21.—Julius Maniu, new Peasant Party premier 
of Rumania, reduces the state police by 12,000 men, this 
body having been used previously for political terrorization. 

November 22.—Internal disorder between rival Bulgarian 
factions causes the Foreign Minister, Athanase Buroff, to 
appeal to the United States for aid. 

November 30.—Emilio Portes Gil is inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of Mexico, before a crowd of 30,000. 

December 4.—Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang is enthroned as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and titular head of the Church 
of England, amid great pomp. 

December 5.—Wilhelm Miklas is elected second President 
of the Austrian Republic, succeeding Dr. Michael Hainisch. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 29.—It is announced that Dr. C. C. Wu, former 
Foreign Minister, has been appointed Chinese Minister to 
the United States, to succeed Dr. Alfred Sze. 

December 7.—A frontier clash between troops results in 
the death of twenty-two Bolivian soldiers and the wounding 
of five Paraguayans, in the disputed Gran Chaco territory. 

December 8.—Bolivia and Paraguay sever diplomatic rela- 
tions immediately. 

December 9.—The Council of the League of Nations meets 
at Lugano, Switzerland, with Gustav Stresemann, Aristide 
Briand, and Sir Austin Chamberlain in attendance. 

December 10.—Paraguay appeals to the League of Na- 
tions for intervention in its dispute with Bolivia, both na- 
tions being members; Chile offers to mediate. 

The International Conference of American States on Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, at its opening session in Washing- 
ton, appoints a peace committee to plan conciliation between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 

December 11.—Bolivia drops out of the Pan-American 
Conference at Washington, thus halting that body’s move 
for mediation in its dispute with Paraguay. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


November 19.—The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Franz Schubert, famous German composer, is ob- 
served throughout the world. 

November 23.—It is announced that Payne Whitney, capi- 
talist and sportsman, who died May 25th, left the largest 
estate ever appraised in the United States—$194,328,514. 

November 25.—A typhoon strikes central and southern 
islands of the Philippines, leaving 200 dead, wrecking ships, 
and damaging buildings. 

‘December 1.—Chile suffers from a violent earthquake, 
the southern provinces bearing the brunt. 

December 2.—Commander Byrd sails from Dunedin, New 
Zealand, to conduct scientific investigations in the Antarctic. 

December 11.—The Prince of Wales arrives in London to 
visit his sick father, after a nine-day journey from Africa; 
the King has been seriously ill since November 20. 


OBITUARY 
November 19.—Dr. George T. Harding, father of the late 
President Harding, 84... . Congressman William A. Old- 


field, of Arkansas, 54. 

November 21.—Hermann Sudermann, German dramatist 
and novelist, 71. 

November 22.—George H. Jones, chairman of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, 56. 

November 23.—Thomas Fortune Ryan, noted financier, 77. 

November 25.—Rear Admiral Joseph Lee Jayne, U.S. N., 
retired, veteran of the Spanish and World wars, 65. 

November 26.—Admiral Reinhard Scheer, German fleet 
commander at the Battle of Jutland, 65. . . . William Brad- 
ford Merrill, general manager of Hearst newspapers, 67. 

November 28.—Rear Adm. Frank Friday Fletcher, U.S. N., 
in command at the occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914, 73. 

December 5.—Captain Paxton Hibben, journalist and 
diplomat, 48. 

December 7.—Edward Jones Pearson, retiring president 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 65. 











Navies, Peace and Good Will 


Current Topics in Cartoons 

















WALKING AROUND IN CIRCLES AS EUROPE SEES HIM 
By Enright, in the World (New York) By Morris, in the Tribune (Tampa, Florida) 


The Administration at Washington favors a navy strengthened by many new cruisers; yet it also at the same time stands behind the 

treaty negotiated by Secretary Kellogg with all the nations of the world, renouncing war as a means of settling international disputes. 

The Kellogg treaty is before the Senate for ratification, and will continue to occupy attention in the upper branch of Congress. The 
naval enlargement question comes up first in the House. 





Home again : 


To Market, to Market, Home again-- 
To buy a fat Hog .. 



































NURSERY RHYME FOR SIMPLE INVESTORS 
By Knott, in the News (Dallas, Texas) 


The long-expected break in the stock market made its appearance during the first week of December. It did not disturb seriously 
those who had paid in full for their securities, and those who had bought months and years ago, before the period of phenomenal rise 
in market prices; but it did wipe out the paper profits of many recent speculators. 
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THE POLISH MATCHMAKER 


IN THE CLOUDS OF OLYMP US : i Hungary is presented to the Rumanian miss 
“Sir Mars, here is Mr. Kellogg, who wishes you to sign the anti-war pact. through the kindly offices of Pilsudski. 


From Jl Travaso (Rome, Italy) From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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™ DOING THEIR BEST TO LOOK LIKE MR. HOOVER * 
Wy Myr iff ® , Baldwin the Conservative, MacDonald the Laborite, and Lloyd George the 
Wy fa Liberal prepare for a general election in Great Britain. 


/ From the Evening News (London, England) 
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UNCLE SAM AND COSTA RICA 


Asked for an interpretation of the Monroe HIS FAVORITE CORN ‘ OUT—AND IN AGAIN! 
Doctrine, the League referred Costa Rica America’s naval ambitions Poincare, French Premier, thrown out one 
to the government at Washington. make Britain uncomfortable. door, comes in the other. 





From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) From /svestia (Moscow, Russia) From Der Gotz (Vienna, Austria) 
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OUR AMBASSADOR OF 
GOOD WILL 

By Seibel in the Times-Dispatch 
(Richmond, Virginia) 











NOW REMOVE SOME 
OF THE PINS! 
By Darling, in the Herald Tribune 
© (New York) 


















































(center) 
NOT AS BAD AS PAINTED 
By Thiele, in the Citizen (Culver, Indiana) 


THE GOOD-WILL CRUISE 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago) 





HIS CHAMPION RELAY TEAM 
By Shoemaker, in the News (Chicago) 
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S ome Builders of Prosperity 


By JOHN F. SINCLAIR 


Social life is organic and not mechanical. 
aggregations or groups of producers and consumers and capitalists. 
man plays each of these roles at different times. 


Society is something more than 
Almost every 
And every social philosophy 


which opposes one of these classes to another is based on a false primary assump- 


tion.—HERBERT HOOVER. 


HO ARE THE LEADERS who have brought Amer- 

ica to its present heights of prosperity and 

are now leading in its amazing industrial 

development? Twenty years ago its big 
leaders could be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
These men were strong and outstanding in an age 
where a few leaders were sufficient for the needs of 
that time. 

Quite different today. Before the War, there were 
no billion-dollar corporations in the world. Only 
one—the United States Steel Corporation—ap- 
proached it. Now there are nine of these corporations 
with invested capital of $1,000,000,000 each. Here 
they are: United States Steel Corporation, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Southern Pacific 
Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, New 
York Central Railroad, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Union Pacific, and the Standard Oil Company of 
California. Two or three other companies inside of 
another twelve months will move up into this class. 
Twenty-two corporations at present have an invested 
capital of from $500,000,000 to $999,000,000; forty- 
three corporations from $250,000,000 to $499,000,000 ; 
while one hundred and one corporations have capital 
of from $100,000,000 to $249,000,000. 

Twenty years ago the leadership of a hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar corporation gave an executive immediate 
national fame. Not so today. For if one should list 
here the names of the executives who are the control- 
ling forces in corporations each of which has an in- 
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vested capital of one hundred million or more, we 
should call the roll of one hundred seventy-five indi- 
viduals. Some of them deserve particular mention, 
for they have been the national leaders in industry for 
years. Some have not only been leaders in their own 
industries, but have made distinct contributions in 
other fields of business endeavor, working on prob- 
lems the solution of which has made possible the new 
business day into which the world is moving. 


| errand NO INDIVIDUAL so connects the business 
of a generation ago with that of today as does 
George F. Baker, chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of New York. Always 
modest and reticent, Mr. Baker, born in Troy, New 
York, is now in his eighty-ninth year. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of a score of the leading 
corporations of America. He has a reputation for 
having the “hardest shell and the softest heart” in the 
banking profession. Who’s Who in America has 
eighteen lines devoted to Mr. Baker; and, while noth- 
ing is said about his contribution of $5,000,000 to 
Harvard University for its School of Business, and 
other benefactions which total other millions, his 
gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1916 of 
Regault’s famous painting “Salome” is mentioned. 
Nothing else. He shuns publicity, gives no interviews, 
wears side whiskers, and plays golf. George F. Baker 
has had as much to do with shaping the forces that 
have brought the United States into world leadership 
as any other living man. 
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Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is another of 
the industrial leaders who has seen the vision of the 
new era. Born at Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, sixty- 
six years ago, he had very little schooling. He started 
to work as a boy driving the stage from Loretto to 
Cresson, Pennsylvania, a distance of five miles. He 
entered the service of the Carnegie Steel Company as 
a stake-driver, and moved up until he became its 
president in 1897. Four years later he assumed the 
presidency, for two years, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Then he organized the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, and has been an important factor in the 
steel and iron business of the nation since that time. 
In addition to his work in steel, he, too, is a member 
of the board of directors of a score of corporations in 
such widely different industries as the American 
Surety Company, Loew’s, Inc., Empire Trust Com- 
pany, Chase National Bank, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, United Zinc Smelting Company. Dur- 
ing the War he was director-general of shipbuilding 
for the United States Shipping Board. He mixes freely 
with the employees of his company, is an excellent 
after-dinner speaker, and has a reputation of being the 
most successful American “big business” salesman. 
When others in the past have been pessimistic about 
business, Mr. Schwab has issued words of encourage- 
ment and optimism. He has often been the spokesman 
of big business when big business needed a spokesman 
to state its position to the people of the nation. 

When the subject cf railroads is mentioned, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio system 
since January 15, 1910, comes immediately to mind. Mr. 
Willard, a native of Vermont, was born sixty-seven 
years ago this month at Hartland. After graduating 
from high-school, he spent a year at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College but did not finish, His entire 
business life has been spent in railroad work. He has 
been given honorary degrees by the Universities of 
Maryland, Dartmouth, West Virginia, and Ohio. A 
student of transportation, his outstanding achieve- 
ments have been in this particular field, with the ex- 
ception of the time he spent in Government work dur- 
ing the War. He was appointed a member of the 
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advisory committee of the Council of National De- 
fense in 1916, made chairman in 1917, and six months 
later, in November, 1917, became chairman of the 
War Industries Board. Mr. Willard’s wide knowledge 
of the whole subject of transportation, both in its 
eastern and national aspect, and his wide acquaint- 
anceship with the business leaders of the United 
States, have enabled him to write his name high in the 
business records of our day. 


OHN D. RockEFELLER was thirty-one years old when 
J the Standard Oil Company was formed, in 1870. It 
grew rapidly until the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey was dissolved by the Government in 1911. At 
that time, even, it was a financial organization with 
assets which totalled nearly $1,000,000,000. Seven- 
teen years have passed since then, and the Standard 
Oil groups have gone ahead even more rapidly, until 
today the market values of the stocks of the com- 
panies in which the Rockefellers are supposed to have 
had the controlling interest aggregate better than 
$6,000,000,000. While Mr. Rockefeller retired from 
business eighteen years ago, his name will always be 
associated with oil and its meteoric development of 
the last forty years. More than 85 per cent. of all the 
oil now being produced in the world is coming from 
below America’s soil. Among the five most important 
industries, oil must be included. Today Mr. Rocke- 
feller, in excellent health, is at his winter home in 
Florida, where he plays golf every day and goes to the 
little church at Ormond nearby every Sunday. 

No list of notable industrial leaders would be com- 
plete without including the name of Darwin Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company 
since 1907. Mr. Kingsley, now seventy-one, was born 
in Vermont, is a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, and is at present a member of its board of trus- 
tees. He is a hard worker, a stickler for detail, quiet, 
efficient, and has become one of the dominating fac- 
tors in the giant new industry of insurance. No 
nation has attempted to develop insurance like the 
United States. The people of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, numbering one and a half millions, carry more 
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life insurance than do all the fifty million people of 
France. Fifty years ago there were 700,000 insurance 
policies in the United States, carrying $2,000,000,000 
of insurance. Today there are about 110,000,000 poli- 
cies carried by 65,000,000 people, totalling almost 
$100,000,000,000. This means the life-insurance com- 
panies have under their control billions of dollars of 
the people’s money, which they must invest judi- 
ciously and carefully if life insurance is to prosper. 


NOTHER GIANT INDusTRY of this era is the automo- 
bile. Its leaders have brought it far. Henry Ford, 
with his contribution of mass production and high 
wages, is probably the best known industrialist today. 
Now sixty-six, without the benefit of a college educa- 
tion, a mechanic in early life, unorthodox in many of 
his business methods, he has maintained a position of 
leadership from the beginning in this powerful new 
industry which now reaches around the world. 

Consider radio! Directed by General James G. 
Harbord, a western man, sixty-two, born in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, a graduate of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. After graduation he entered the Army 
as a private in 1899, and saw service in the Philippines 
and in the Great War, finally becoming Major Gen- 
eral on September 8, 1919. He retired from the Army 
to become president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. General Harbord, colorful in speech and 
writing, decorated by many of the leading nations of 
the world, very active in anything in which he is in- 
terested, gracious, an excellent mixer, energetic, and 
an organizer par excellence, has become, in the last 
six years, the head of one of America’s most important 
industrial organizations. 

Thomas A. Edison, eighty-one, world-famous in- 
ventor, Ohio born, must be included in any list of 
names of an era in which he has assumed so large a 
part. His inventions in electricity, the phonograph, 
electric valve, wireless, motion-pictures—all place him 
near the top as an industrial benefactor of the first 
order. Altogether he has received patents for more 
than one thousand inventions. The gigantic strides of 
industry could not have taken place without the in- 
ventive genius of Thomas A. Edison. Although past 
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the age at which most men are willing to continue, he 
is busy now on more than a score of new inventions, 
and is experimenting extensively with rubber produc- 
tion in Florida. He has been honored by many na- 
tions, and recently the United States Government con- 
ferred upon him the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for Distinguished Service. The elderly inventor, 
working as many hours now as he ever did, believes we 
are only on the threshold of the greatest discoveries 
of the ages. Inventions so far brought to light are 
only a beginning. It is that spirit that creates epochs 
and outstanding eras. 

Harvey Firestone, of Akron, Ohio, close friend of 
Thomas Edison and Henry Ford, a leader in the rub- 
ber industry of America since the beginning of the 
century, is another industrial leader of first import- 
ance. Ohio born, interested always in the rubber 
business, he organized his own company twenty-eight 
years ago with seventeen employees. ‘Today the com- 
pany, with branches and plants covering the world, 
employs approximately 25,000 people. When the 
British Government passed its rubber restriction act 
in 1922, he began a survey of rubber possibilities in 
the Philippines and South America, but finally de- 
cided to develop plantations of his own in Liberia, 
Africa, where he has already begun the establishment 
of twenty separate plantations which, when completed, 
will cost approximately $100,000,000. Mr. Firestone, 
now sixty, has been president of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America and is active in the work of the Rub- 
ber Institute. Small of stature, weighing possibly 140 
pounds, his thick dark hair is turning slightly gray. 
A student of rubber conditions, he is a believer in 
American production of rubber, and his practical ef- 
forts in that direction make his name an outstanding 
one in American business. 

While some of the industrial leaders of the United 
States are rapidly accumulating wealth, others are 
giving their undivided attention to its distribution. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., fifty-four years of age, has 
given most of his time since graduating from Brown 
University in 1897, to the distribution of his father’s 
vast accumulations. As chairman of the Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, trustee of the Rockefeller 
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Institute for Medical Research, director of the Gen- 
eral Educational Board, Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
International Health Board and China Medical 
Board, and other philanthropic associations, he has 
spent his life in a careful scientific study of wealth 
distribution. His interest is world-wide, especially in 
the fields of education and public health. Nothing 
approaching the extent and sweep of the Rockefeller 
contributions has ever been known before. 


HIS LIST OF BUSINESS LEADERS could be extended in- 

definitely. When I showed it to one who is familiar 
with many of the business achievements of the past 
decade, scores of new names were suggested to be 
added to the list. We have hardly scratched the sur- 
face. There is more demand for big business leaders 
today than ever before, because there are more big 
positions to fill. 

Young men, eager for advancement, will find more 
opportunities in the field of industry and business 
than their fathers found twenty years ago. We have 
only started to enumerate the men who have made a 
definite contribution to the era which we are now en- 
tering. There are industrial giants in the making. 
This list contains many of them. 

Walter Chrysler, fifty-three, Kansas born, a high- 
school graduate, seventeen years ago superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh works of the American Locomotive 
Company, today chairman of the board of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, the third largest automobile industry 
in America, and still a comparatively young man. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., also fifty-three, Connecticut born, 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, president of the General Motors Corporation, 
full of ideas, a hard worker, and now the head of 
America’s largest corporation. John J. Raskob, forty- 
nine, father of twelve children, chairman of the 
finance committee of the General Motors Corporation 
before he resigned to accept the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee; a power in the au- 
tomobile industry. Charles W. Nash, Illinois born, 
farmer for seven years after his marriage, former presi- 
dent of General Motors, now head of the Nash Motor 
Corporation. So much for automobiles. 
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A committee of three—Myron C. Taylor, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and James A. Farrell, jointly direct the 
affairs of the United States Steel Corporation since 
Judge Gary’s death. But consider Eugene G. Grace! 
Fifty-two, Lehigh University graduate, supposed to 
have been given the highest salary ever given in indus- 
try when he became president of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in 1916. “My job during the past twelve 
years has been trying to find ways to cut our expenses 
so that we could increase wages,” said Mr. Grace to 
me recently. ‘More wages mean more purchasing 
power, which, in turn, means more prosperity.” 

The Far West has its great industrial leaders. Paul 
Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, is 
one of them. Former newspaper man, short-story 
writer, lawyer, dreamer, tactful, he has vision and a 
host of friends. He is one of the outstanding leaders 
of transportation in the nation. 

Owen D. Young, fifty-four, is another. Chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Company, chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of America, deputy 
chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, director in many of America’s largest 
corporations, member of a score of scholastic and 
technical societies and associations, a college man, 
Phi Beta Kappa, honor graduate, former lawyer turned 
industrialist, member of the Dawes Commission which 
formulated the German reparation plans, Mr. Young 
is one of the foremost industrial philosophers of this 
age. He has been decorated by France, Belgium, and 
Germany, and typifies in an unusual degree the lead- 
ership which has brought America to its present state. 

The post-war period has been characterized by vast 
developments in many lines not before considered of 
major importance. To mention but a few: W. H. 
Vanderbilt, twenty-six, son of William K. Vanderbilt, 
now extending the bus transportation throughout New 
England; Dwight P. Robinson, fifty-nine, president 
of the Dwight P. Robinson Company of New York, 
whose construction business is world-wide; S. W. 
Straus, sixty-two, the originator of the Straus plan of 
furnishing hundreds of millions of dollars for build- 
ings and industrial plants; Sidney C. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Electric Bond and Share, actively investing 
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several hundred millions more in the development of 
public utilities in South America. 

Walter C. Teagle, fifty, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Cornell University grad- 
uate and president of America’s largest Standard Oil 
Company, wields a world-wide influence in oil; Ken- 
neth R. Kingsbury, of San Francisco, fifty-two, presi- 
dent of the only other billion-dollar oil corporation— 
the Standard Oil of California—Princeton graduate, 
cne of the most respected business leaders on the 
Pacific Coast. 

It is estimated that one-fourth of the American 
people attend the movies every week. It requires 
23,000 theaters—more than one-half of those in the 
world—to take care of this vast new industry. Adolph 
Zukor, fifty-three, born in Hungary, president of the 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation, the dominat- 
ing factor in the industry, is considered father of the 
movies. Quiet, far-sighted, he caught the vision of 
the future possibilities of motion pictures, which in 
twenty years have attracted $1,500,000,000 of new 
capital, and are now the seventh most important in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Another giant industry—the aircraft. Colonel Lind- 
bergh concentrated the world’s attention on it. W.E. 
Boeing, of Seattle, the largest aircraft manufacturer 
in the West, employs nine hundred men in his fac- 
tories in Seattle alone; then there is A. H. G. Fokker, 
of New York, thirty-eight, for fifteen years a world- 
famous builder of aircraft both here and abroad. 

In the field of economical distribution of goods, J. C. 
Penney, fifty-three, Missouri born, president of the 
eight hundred Penney stores; Hubert T. Parson, fifty- 
six, Canadian born, president of the Woolworth Com- 
pany; Julius F. Rosenwald, born in Springfield, IIli- 
nois, sixty-six years ago, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company; and James Simpson, 
fifty-four, Scotch immigrant boy, president of Mar- 
shall Field & Company of Chicago, are among the 
leaders. 

In the field of communications—Walter S. Gifford, 
forty-three, is a notable example. A Harvard grad- 
uate, he entered the Western Electric Company’s office 
in 1905 and became its chief statistician six years 
later. He has been president since 1925 of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, in the stock 
of which more than 450,000 persons have invested. 
“J represent neither capital nor labor as such,” said 
Mr. Gifford to me. “I am merely a trustee of that in 
which the three factors—capital, labor, and the public 
—are all interested.” 

Banking has many leaders. Charles E. Mitchell, 
fifty-one, Amherst graduate, now president of Amer- 
ica’s largest bank—the National City of New York; 
George M. Reynolds, of Chicago, sixty-three, Iowa 
born, chairman of the executive committee of the Con- 
tinental-Illinois Bank and Trust Company; Eugene 
M. Stevens, of Chicago, fifty-seven, born at Princeton, 
Minnesota, president of the Continental-Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, the largest bank in 
the United States outside of New York, and the largest 
of America’s banking institutions under one roof; 
Paul M. Warburg, sixty, German born, member of the 
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first Federal Reserve board, a constructive force: in 
the development of the Federal Reserve, now chair- 
man of the board of the International Acceptance 
Company, of New York; Waddill Catchings, forty- 
nine, Tennessee born, Harvard graduate, student of 
industrial conditions in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. “Business in this new era is built around 
successful personalities. Physical assets in the balance 
sheet, while important, are relatively not so important 
now as they once were. It is the intangibles that are 
worth while—the ability to translate business opera- 
tions into a more lasting prosperity.” That is Mr. 
Catchings’ belief, as expressed to the present writer. 
He is distinctly a prophet of our era. 

Thomas Campbell, forty-six, North Dakota born, 
and graduate of its State University, operator of 95,000 
acres of land in northeastern Montana, and developer 
of the Campbell windrow method of harvesting and 
threshing grain, has made his contribution in bringing 
big business methods to bear upon agriculture. 

Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, eighty-four, Scotch 
born, president of the Dollar Steamship Lines, is active 
in carrying passengers and freight to thirty nations of 
the world. He is prompt, aggressive, and a friend of 
China and the Far East. 

Fred Fisher, the oldest of the famous Fisher Broth- 
ers, of Detroit, typifies the new spirit of the business 
daring of his time. The Van Sweringen Brothers, of 
Cleveland, both under fifty, putting together a new 
railroad trunk line to connect the Middle West with 
New York and the eastern seaboard, are also signifi- 
cant leaders of this new era. Others are A. Atwater 
Kent, of Philadelphia, with his 8,500 employees, doub- 
ling the capacity of his radio plant; J. C. Nichols, 
of Kansas City, real-estate developer, who believes 
that beauty pays “even in this hard-boiled age”; 
Morris White, still under forty, immigrant boy from 
Russia, America’s leading handbag manufacturer, sell- 
ing American handbags to thirty-three different nations 
in the world; Louis F. Swift, of Chicago, sixty-seven, 
meat packer, trained under his father, directing a 
world business whose gross sales total $1,000,000,000 
on small profits; and William Wrigley, Jr., spending 
$10,000,000 annually advertising his chewing-gum, and 
building branches throughout the world. 


ig’ fea LEADERS—ambitious, enthusiastic, daring, 
earnest, fearless, full of vision, ‘courageous— 
are taking the places of the more cautious, troubled, 
perplexed, and timid. The old economics, battling 
for life, has gone down in a heap—with its im- 
mutable and unchanging laws. The new economics 
of mass production, high wages, high standards of liv- 
ing, attempting to iron out business depressions by 
increasing consumers’ purchasing power—is all in the 
direction of the new humanism—for such action 
vitally affects not only the business leaders, but the 
home life of every man, woman, and child in the 
nation. Certainly it is an “age in which both theory 
and practice are in feverish and fruitful activity.” 

And the final success of this age, after all, will 
largely rest, as it always has in the ages of the past, 
upon the quality of its leadership. 
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From the mural painting “Departure of the Pioneers,” in the Public Library, San Francisco. 


CHrom Wilderness to Empire 
The Story of Eighty Years in the Far West 
By ALLAN NEVINS 


the winter of 1848-49, its vast wildernesses and 

thin settlements were just coming within the 
orbit of American civilization. The scattered hand- 
fuls of pioneers in Oregon were rallying after the mas- 
sacre of Dr. Marcus Whitman and his companions by 
the Cayuse Indians, and the fighting men of the Wil- 
lamette were restoring order. In California the first 
tremendous rush of the Forty-niners was flooding into 
San Francisco. Back in the 
Great Basin the Mormon set- 
tlers of Utah, after a season in 
which they had _ been half 
starved and half frozen, had just 
harvested their first crops of 
wheat, rye, corn, beans, and 
potatoes. 

The period since then is 
spanned by the life of many 
who still survive. In the history 
of Old World communities it 
would be deemed short. Yet it 
has seen these few scattered 
pioneer farms and crude mining 
camps grow into a great empire. 
In California alone there is a 
busy population of more than 
four million, one city holds a 
million and a half of people, and 
the wealth of the State is not 


HE sHADOW of the past seems to fall lightly 
upon the Pacific slope. Eighty years ago, in 


who look at the skyscrapers 
of Seattle, at the wharves of 
Tacoma and San Francisco, at 





regions which eighty-five years ago were largely wild, 
and where the American flag did not yet wave. 

Yet the Pacific slope has more history than might 
be supposed. Because it is so near to our time, it is 
difficult to see the growth of the Far West in its true 
perspective. It is a history to which the older part 
of the country has been regrettably indifferent. 

We are likely to think of it as a commonplace story 
of pioneering, the thickening of settlement, the rise 
of cities, the development of our all-too-uniform civili- 
zation of schools, churches, and 
Rotary Clubs. But the Far 
West has really lived through a 
series of civilizations, a cycle of 
clear-cut historical eras. Poli- 
tics aside, it has had as much 
history as some parts of the 
East and most of the Middle 
West, compressed into a briefer 
time. The period of the trapper 
and explorer gave way to the 
period of the miner and prospec- 
tor. This in turn was succeeded 
by the era of the farmer and 
lumberman, who from the begin- 
ning held almost undisputed 
sway in coastal parts of the 
Northwest, but were later in 
asserting their importance in 
California. Last of all came the 
industrial era, which is now just 
rising to primacy and is recre- 
ating many a part of the Far 
West anew. 

Each of these cycles, and in 


the endless crowded checker- The bell tower of old Carmel Mission at Carmel, California the older period of 


board of Los Angeles, can hard- 
ly believe that these are in 


California, established in 1770. It is one of a chain 
of twenty-one missions, a day’s journey apart, 
between San Diego and Monterey. 


Spanish-California rule as well, 
has left its mark upon the social 
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structure of the Pacific slope 
and helped give it maturity 
and complexity. It is true 
that since the ’90’s, with the 
Pacific linked to the Atlantic 
by a half-dozen transconti- 
nental lines, Far Western 
society has been closely 
assimilated to that of the re- 
mainder of America. Southern 
California is full of Iowans 
and Nebraskans, and Seattle 
is outwardly not very different 
from Milwaukee or Newark. 
But when one penetrates be- 
neath the surface, he can find 
in the character of the Far 
West—its tastes, aspirations, 
processes of thought, letters, 
and art—a good deal that de- 
rives from these submerged 
and half-forgotten eras. 
Every part of America 
owes much to the pioneer. It 
was the trapper, the fur- 
trader, and (a different type 
of pioneer) the Yankee dealer 
in California hides, who first 





within the ken of Americans. 
When Captain James Cook’s 
ships in 1778 were surrounded on the Northwest coast 
by Indian canoes laden with sea-otter skins and other 
furs, and when Cook’s surprised sailors on their return 
voyage found the Canton merchants bidding extrava- 
gant sums for these skins, the future of the Oregon 
country was assured. Here were furs in abundance— 
beaver, bear, seal, otter, marten, fox. 


Era of the Sea-Trader 


oe A FEW Years British, French,and American 
ships were visiting the coasts to obtain skins from 
the Indians. In 1788 two ships, outfitted by the mer- 
chants of Boston, having sailed around Cape Horn, 
appeared on the Northwest coast and wintered there 
while taking on a cargo for China, whence they sailed 
back around the world to Boston again. At the same 
time the famous Scotch-Canadian, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, was pushing those explorations for the Hudson 
Bay Company which had as a primary object the 
linking up of the Columbia River fur trade, by an 
overland route, with the Great Lakes. 

It was clear that the first history of the region 
would be written by fur-company agents, voyageurs, 
trappers, and skippers taking on malodorous cargoes 
of pelts. It was clear also in the last years of the 
century that there would be fierce Anglo-American 
rivalry for the exploitation of the section. When 
Jefferson in 1804 sent Lewis and Clark on their expe- 
dition, his emphasis on science and exploration was in 
part a mere cloak for the more important object of 
bringing the fur trade of the Northwest within reach 





DISTINCTIVE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The new city hall of Los Angeles, built in the Italian 

brought the Pacific Slope Classic type of architecture, with a 452-foot tower sur- 

mounted by the Lindbergh beacon. The structure cost 
$10,000,000. 
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of the American interests 
along the Mississippi and 
Missouri. The event justified 
his foresight, for it was only 
a few years until American 
posts and American trappers 
were contesting the fur sup- 
ply of the whole Northwest 
with the British. From Van- 
couver Island down to Lower 
California, these hardy fron- 
tiersmen were combing the 
West and gradually making 
its wildest portions an open 
book. 

At first the contacts of 
older America with the Pa- 
cific were nearly all by sea. 
John Jacob Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company planted its fort 
at Astoria on April 12, 1811, 
just in the nick of time, for 
a few months later David 
Thompson of the Hudson 
Bay Company paddled down 
the Columbia River with the 
intention of raising the Brit- 
ish flag on a post there. The 
Americans had come out on 
the ship Tonquin, their per- 
manent supplies followed the 
next year on the ship Beaver, and it was their inten- 
tion to carry on the trade by sea. 

But for the War of 1812, this trade would have 
reached a large volume. It revived after the war, 
when Astoria was restored to the Americans; and at 
the same time American ships began to reach the more 
southerly ports on the Pacific. Here the magnet was 
the hides and tallow produced by the indolent little 
population of Spanish-Indian ranchers. Once the 
Boston trading vessel Sachem had blazed the path in 
1822, a brisk commerce sprang up. 

These Yankee brigs would make the dangerous trip 
around the Horn with a cargo of spirits, groceries, 
crockery, clothing, furniture, shoes from Lynn, cali- 
coes from Lowell, and as Dana puts it in his classic 
“Two Years Before the Mast”: “In fact, everything 
which can be imagined, from Chinese fireworks to 
English cartwheels.” They would lie for months off 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, and other coastal villages, 
sell their goods to the thriftless Californians at an ad- 
vance of 300 per cent. upon Boston prices, and take 
in payment hides—called by the sailors “California 
banknotes”—at roughly two dollars apiece. It was a 
profitable barter, and it grew as the years passed. 

But very rapidly in the ’20’s, and with much more 
permanent effect on social and political history, the 
overland contacts began to outweigh the maritime 
trade. Once the fur-hunters and trappers debouched 
in numbers from the upper Missouri, the most roman- 
tic chapter in the Western chronicle began to be writ- 
ten. It is pleasant to think that the Pacific and 
Mountain States have inherited some of the adven- 
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turousness, hardihood, and courage of those pioneers. 

The country owes much to John Jacob Astor, to 
Pierre Chouteau and the other St. Louis fur-capital- 
ists, and to the Boston house of Bryant, Sturgis & 
Company, which long held most of the California 
trade in its hands. Nevertheless, it is to the humble 
trampers of the woods, year in and year out, that we 
should doff the hat. They scoured the West after 
beaver, which till the early ’30s, when the silk hat was 
introduced from Europe, was the one headgear fash- 
ionable for gentlemen. They found the best passes 
and trails, learned all the bypaths of the wilderness 
from Puget Sound to Albuquerque, found for the Ore- 
gon Trail its route through South Pass in 1823, and 
in 1830 broke the Spanish Trail to California. Their 
reports of the Far West, seeping back through St. 
Joe and St. Louis, and later popularized in such books 
as Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,’ awakened a widen- 
ing interest in that romantic Ultima Thule, the moun- 
tain and transmontane regions. 

These trappers and captains of trappers were a 
hardy breed—Jedediah Smith, the first white man to 
achieve the arduous journey from the Rockies to Cali- 
fornia, and to make the overland trip from California 
to Oregon; the employees of William H. Ashley, who 
opened up the Bear River country north of Great Salt 
Lake; Ewing Young, who traversed California from 
north to south, trapped all through the West, and 
finally settled in the Willamette Valley ; Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, who became the best-known of all the guides 
along the Oregon Trail; the men who followed David 
Jackson and William Sublette. They braved the 
fiercest winter storms, for the fur of the beaver which 
they sought was valueless in warm weather. 

Some of them lived in summer as hunters, guides, 
Indian traders, or dealers in wild 
horses. They excelled the In- 
dians in woodcraft. They could 
build cabins, make fires without 
flint, jerk venison, 
turn out canoes, 
bullboats, snow- 
shoes, and mocca- 
sins, run _ bullets, 
mend guns, dress 
skins, pack and 
track like masters. |e = 
They “lifted hair” 
like the Indians; 
they often “wo- 
maned” with Indian 
wives. On the trail 
they were fiery in- 


ing aid or interfer- 
ence. In town they 
ran wild in_ brief 
sprees, and were 
soon back again at 
the perilous labors 
they loved. They all 
hoped to make their 
fortunes, and almost 








THE OLD AND NEW IN CALIFORNIA CAPITOLS 


The American settlers in 1849 met in Colton Hall, Monterey, shown in the 
smaller picture, and organized a State Government. Sacramento became the 
permanent seat in 1854, but the present Capitol was not completed until 1869. 


without exception they lived lives of privation and 
died in comparative poverty. Their maps were in 
their minds, but they carried with them an amazingly 
accurate picture of the “lie” of stream, mountain- 
range, and plateau, and they blazed paths which sub- 
sequent “pathfinders” like Frémont could often follow 
almost as automobiles now follow State highways. 


The First Real Settlements 


| ee MoRE in the Northwestern character is owed to 
the missionairies who followed these pioneers, for 
there was a distinct missionary period. While the 
trappers and traders were exploiting and marrying and 
fighting the Indians, the first preachers were bearing 
the gospel to them in the early ’30’s. They were the 
advance agents of real settlement. 

When Jason Lee and his companions planted their 
church and school sixty miles up the Willamette in 
1834, they found there a few retired trappers and 
other fur-company employees, with Indian wives and 
half-breed children. Behind them quickly came the 
first scattering farmers. In Jason Lee the Methodist, 
and Marcus Whitman the Presbyterian, the North- 
west had towering figures, men of strength and force, 
whose influence in the East and upon Congress was 
immediate. What the churches did for the Indians 
was not very important. What they did, by mission 
reports and a hundred other forms of publicity, to 
awaken public interest in Oregon was incalculable. 

Under Methodist auspices, there was soon being cir- 
culated a monthly magazine called the Oregonian, 
the mouthpiece of an emigration society founded in 
Massachusetts in 1838 “to prepare the way for the 
Christian settlement of Oregon.” Good Eastern 
church people, hearing the call, 
began to ponder the religious, 
the patriotic, and doubtless 
above all the economic motives 
for going West. 

After the sea- 
traders, trappers and 
missionaries, came 
the first real stream- 
lets of settlement. As 
the ’30’s ended and 
the ’40’s began, 
conditions were 
plainly ripe. Whit- 
man and Jason Lee 
drew after them 
such men as Thomas 
Farnham of Illinois, 
who took a doughty 
little band of farm- 
ers overland in 1838. 
The frontiersman 
Ewing Young 
formed a cattle com- 
pany and brought 
600 head of stock 
into Oregon in 1837, 
Senators Benton 
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and Linn were arousing Congress to our claims upon 
the Northwest. In California the scattering advance- 
guard of American colonists—retired trappers, es- 


caped sailors, ambitious ranchers—was steadily thick- 


ening. In 1842 some 120 settlers reached the Colum- 
bia River. The next year brought out a great cara- 
van of Easterners, impelled by adventure, the hope 
of prosperity, and patriotic feeling. 

Americans know just how swiftly in the middle ’40’s 
the whole Pacific West passed under the American 
flag, but probably few realize how inevitable was the 
process. This was the tumultuous epoch of the great 
Oregon emigrations, of Fifty-four Forty or Fight, of 
the Ashburton treaty, of Frémont’s explorations, of 
the Mormon exodus, of the Bear Flag revolt in Cali- 
fornia, and of the Forty-niners. 


Settling the Question of Sovereignty 


Cw THESE EVENTS may be viewed broadly as so 
many results of the irresistible pressure of Ameri- 
can population upon the West. The view still obtained 
that much of the central territories was a “Great 
American Desert”—indeed, Frémont was the first to 
give bold emphasis to the assertion that these prairies 
were fertile. The railroads stopped at the Mississippi. 
But beyond the “Great Divide” there lay the glamor- 
ous Pacific Slope, with its grain-fields, fisheries, fruit, 
lumber, and other possibilities of wealth. 

American settlement, pressing up to the Missouri 
River, was certain to overleap the supposedly barren 
plains to the coast, and certain quickly to precipitate 
a final settlement of the question of sovereignty with 
Mexico and England. When the population in the 
Willamette valley grew into thousands in the early 
’40’s, British dominion became a practical impossi- 
bility. When the American settlers grew numerous 
enough in the Sacramento Valley to revolt against 
the Mexican governors, there was certain to be a repe- 
tition there of the story of Texas. 

It is true that the American conquest of California, 
unlike the taking of Oregon, was a precipitate and 
therefore confused affair, upon which historians can 
still quarrel violently. There were approximately 900 
Americans in the province when the fateful year 1846 
opened, as against about 12,000 Spanish-Californians 
and 20,000 Indians. The emigration of 1846 was ex- 
pected to add heavily to American strength. But the 
important facts in the situation were the natural an- 
tipathy of the Americans and native Californians, the 
steady growth of the former in numbers, and the con- 
sequent apprehensions of the Mexican officials. 

The Anglo-Saxons felt an innate superiority over 
the indolent, inefficient, gaily irresponsible inhabi- 
tants, with their love of gambling, fandangos, and 
drink, and their total inability to develop the country. 
The Californians for their part distrusted the hard, 
virile, acquisitive Yankees, and looked down upon 
them for their roughness, their materialism, and 
their lack of politeness. Catholic against Protestant, 
American against Latin, strenuous pioneers against 
elegant idlers, they could never understand each other. 
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As the inflow from the East increased, it-was certain 
to bring a crisis. Yet California has much to be grate- 
ful for in what the gay, philosophical, and artistic 
original inhabitants have bequeathed to her culture. 

One great epoch in the Pacific West came to an end 
in this year 1846, which placed the vast country fairly 
under American dominion. On June 14 the Bear Flag 
War began, and shortly afterward all California was 
under the American flag. On June 15 Secretary Bu- 
chanan and the British Minister signed at Washington 
the treaty which partitioned the Oregon territory at 
the 49th parallel, and thus gave the United States the 
area now comprising Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
By midsummer the Mormon invasion of the West, 
16,000 strong, had crossed the Mississippi and was at 
Council Bluffs ready for the passage of the plains. 

Far to the south the troops of Zachary Taylor had 
won the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma 
and were advancing into Mexico. At Bent’s Fort, in 
what is now Colorado, Stephen Kearny was concen- 
trating his Army of the West to invade New Mexico 
and capture Santa Fé. At the eastern termini of the 
Oregon Trail new and larger parties of emigrants were 
outfitting themselves to settle in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; among them the Donner Party, destined when 
caught in the Sierra blizzards that winter to give the 
Far West one of its memorable tragedies. 

The significance of the next great period in the 
history of the West, the mining era, was that it 
lifted the country at once from its nonage. The 
whole Pacific Slope was given maturity inside a 
decade, so that both California and Oregon cast elec- 
toral votes for Lincoln. 

Indeed, there have been few transformations any- 
where in modern times like that which overtook Cali- 
fornia after the discovery of gold on the great semi- 
feudal estate of the unfortunate Captain Sutter. The 
rush of the Forty-niners, with its creation of new 
markets and opening-up of untouched territories, 
brought indirect benefits to the northern part of the 
Pacific slope; but to California it gave life, wealth, a 
teeming population, and numerous characteristics 
which can be traced faintly but certainly in her life 
today, and which have made her a unique land ever 
since those “days of old, and days of gold.” 

The mining era was a period of cosmopolitan and 
polyglot races, of irrepressible energy, of a buoyancy 
that was often recklessly speculative, and of an indi- 
vidualism that at its worst degenerated into lawless 
disorder. The cosmopolitanism meant color, for upon 
the old Indian, Spanish, and American pioneer founda- 
tions was suddenly reared a fabric in which French- 
man and German, Australian and Briton, Chinese and 
Kanaka, all had prominent places. When Robert 
Louis Stevenson lived in California in the ’70’s, he re- 
marked upon the Monterey restaurant kept by a 
Frenchman, with two Portuguese, an Italian, a Mexi- 
can, and a Scotchman for daily guests. 

These homeless, unfettered gold-hunters were nearly 
all natural adventurers, sanguine and generous in 
spirit, but hard to control, while their changeable es- 
tate, with many men rich today and poor tomorrow, or 
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Looking across San Francisco toward Oakland and Berkeley. The new Telephone Building dominates San Francisco’s skyscraper 
business district. On the waterfront at the left is the Ferry Tower, famous San Francisco landmark and water gateway. 


vice versa, gave them the speculator’s outlook. At one 
end of the scale they brought with them high ability, 
and at the other rude depravity and disorder. 

Thanks to the mines, the community had wealth 
from the beginning, and thanks to the varied character 
of the population it soon had every type of commer- 
cial, professional, and cultural enterprise. Visitors 
who explored California just before the Civil War 
found churches, colleges, libraries, newspapers, and 
even art collections of the most creditable kind, a so- 
ciety masculine but polished, and luxuries which even 
the East could hardly surpass. Its civilization seemed 
to spring up full-panoplied, remarkably vital, rich in 
contrasts, and full of racial and historical color. 

In California and the Mountain States the mining 
age held an undisputed predominance for almost a 
generation. It was the California cities which reaped 
the chief benefits of this exploitation of mineral re- 
sources. The mines of Nevada, for example, including 
the Comstock Lode, that most famous of American 
Golcondas, drained nearly all their profits into the cof- 
fers of San Francisco. The rich houses on Nob Hill 
were a symbol of the wealth drawn from the hills. As 
one gold or silver craze followed another, and as the 
placer deposits were steadily exhausted, leaving the 
quartz deposits to be worked with costly machinery, 
the capital required became greater and the business 
organizations more elaborate. Corporations grew nu- 
merous and spread their energies into other fields. 

The irregularly increasing output of the quartz 
mines enabled California to boast in 1866 and again in 
1867 that the gold yield had exceeded twenty-five mil- 
lions. It was this capital which went into the ma- 
chine shops of Pacific Street, into the building of the 
Central Pacific Railroad across the Sierras by Leland 


Stanford and Huntington, into the large banking 
houses and Wells Fargo express, and into the ex- 
pansion of the Pacific Mail and other shipping com- 
panies. It was the lure of the mines which drew to 
California such men of talent as Mark Twain, and it 
was the mining camps which gave the genius of Bret 
Harte a wonderful field for fictional cultivation. 


Farmer Follows Prospector 


B": AT THE END Of the short generation the agricul- 
tural civilization which had reigned in Oregon 
from the beginning of real settlement, began gradually 
to conquer even California. By the middle ’70’s, tillage 
was emerging as the leading interest of the whole 
Pacific Slope, and the farmer was definitely thrusting 
the prospector aside. The mining rush had served one 
invaluable purpose in providing the scattered farming 
communities from the Columbia to the San Joaquin 
with their first near and dependable markets. No agri- 
cultural settlement can flourish till there is a direct and 
easy sale for its products. The Forty-niners required 
the wheat, meats, fruits, and vegetables which the 
Willamette, Columbia, and Rogue River valleys were 
soon producing in abundance. 

Later, when in the ’50’s mines were opened up in the 
“Tnland Empire,” or what is now eastern Washington 
and Oregon, these also gave a profitable market to the 
farmers of the Northwest. Gold was discovered at 
Colville, Washington, in 1855, and within a few years 
profitable deposits were being worked on the Clear- 
water, the Salmon River, the Boise River, the Powder 
River, and elsewhere. Mining camps frequently rose 
in a few weeks to roaring centers of several thousands, 
and then faded away again; but before the first ex- 
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citement died down Walla Walla had taken on perma- 
nent importance as a distributing center. 

The real agricultural vigor of the Pacific Coast, 
however, dates from the opening of ample transconti- 
nental facilities for railway shipping. The Union Pa- 
cific, in spite of its excessively high rates, assisted the 
ocean carriers after 1869 in transporting California 
wheat in quantity to the Eastern mills. In 1884, four- 
teen years later, Henry Villard drove the last spike in 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which connected Puget 
Sound with the Mississippi and the Great Lakes; and 
shortly afterward the Oregon and California Railroad 
linked the western extremities of the Union Pacific 
and the Northern Pacific. In 1893 James J. Hill fin- 
ished the Great Northern to Seattle, just in time to 
profit by the Klondike boom. 

With these facilities, agricultural freight could be 
transported in bulk, and the rich and cheap lands of 
the Far West could compete with the now more costly 
farms of the prairie States. By 1900 Oregon had 35,- 
837 farms, averaging 281 acres apiece, and Washing- 
ton had 33,202 farms, while ten years later the total 
number of holdings in the two States had risen to 
101,694. Ranching had its brief ascendancy in East- 
ern Washington in the years 1870-1890, the hey-day 
of the open range everywhere, and thereafter rapidly 
made way before wheat-farming. 

It was while still predominantly agricultural com- 
munities, their typical resident a farmer or ranchman 
or fruitgrower, that California and the Pacific North- 
west passed through some of the most interesting 
phases of social and political change in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. “The discontented sev- 
enties” is still a byword in California. The agitation 
against the selfish monopoly then held by the South- 
ern Pacific, the deep feeling among large sections of 
the people against the Chinese, the movement to cut 
down swollen land holding, and all the other elements 
which produced a great upheaval in 1878-79, fright- 
ened many observers. Fortunately a constitutional 
convention brought an orderly series of reforms. 


Now Comes the Industrial Age 


HEN CAME A SERIES Of significant events. They in- 

cluded in California the “Great Boom” of 1887, 
when the southern part of the State went through a 
hectic period of speculation ; the first marked influx of 
Middle Westerners; the emergence of a new move- 
ment, partly inspired by these immigrants, against 
corporate monopoly; and the revolutionizing of one 
great primary industry by the organization in 1895 of 
the Southern California Fruit Exchange, later the 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. In the Northwest they in- 
cluded the marked rise of the salmon-packing indus- 
try, the Klondike rush, and the appearance of the 
agrarian radicalism which under U’Ren and others 
gave us the “Oregon plan.” 

Last of all, in our own time we have seen the indus- 
trial age, with all that it implies in social change, over- 
spread a great part of the Pacific slope. This was in- 
evitable in a country so rich in lumber, in petroleum, 
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in hydro-electric energy, and in all the raw materials 
of manufacturing. It was inevitable also that great 
new cities should rise there; and two of these, Seattle 
and Los Angeles, have had a history as astonishing 
as that of Chicago once seemed. 

The development of Seattle’s rich trade with the 
Orient and Alaska, and of her busy mills and fac- 
tories, is a matter of comparatively recent years. San 
Francisco has become the center of a great urban com- 
munity stretching all around her bay, with two of the 
largest universities of the country near by. Los An- 
geles, with her man-made harbor, her surrounding oil- 
fields, and her motion-picture industry, has grown to 
be fourth in the nation’s list of cities. 

Yet the rise of these overshadowing centers, and the 
multiplication of smaller cities and towns, has not 
marred the scenic attractiveness of the Pacific Slope in 
the way in which other sections have been injured by 
similar changes. By the year 1923 the value of Cali- 
fornia’s manufactured products was roughly two and a 
quarter billions, and she was treading close on the 
heels of Illinois; the agricultural production, in spite 
of careful organization and successful experimentation 
with new fruits and crops, had been left far behind. 

To every generation, with few exceptions, its own 
activities are likely to seem dustier, more common- 
place, and less romantic than those of preceding peri- 
ods. We are prone to turn our eyes from the exploita- 
tion of California’s oil pools, Hollywood’s rise, the 
reclamation of the Imperial Valley, and the building 
of Seattle and Tacoma skyscrapers, and to regard an 
earlier period as the truly heroic age of the Far West. 

In this we may be mistaken. But we are surely 
justified in believing that the best elements in 
these early days have been interwoven into the tough- 
est strands of Western life; that something of the dash 
and endurance of the past will be reflected in the 
future. We think of the New England mariners sail- 
ing the solitary, dangerous northern passages for 
furs, and drawing their hide-and-tallow barks to the 
sun-baked southern ports; we see the Jedediah Smiths 
and Ewing Youngs swing down the long wilderness 
trail; we imagine Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman 
marshaling their followers along the endless overland 
routes. Something of the daring of Frémont as he 
plunged in mid-winter through the snow-choked passes 
of the high Sierras, of the courage of the Sacramento 
settlers raising their Bear Flag banner, and of the rest- 
less energy of the Forty-niners founding their tumul- 
tuous State, ought to have passed into the lifeblood of 
the West. Nor should we forget such figures as Starr 
King, preacher-patriot of the national crisis of 1861. 

A splendid heritage—and a heritage that has al- 
ready been kneaded into the art of the Pacific. Slope ; 
the prose of Bret Harte, Helen Hunt Jackson, and 
Frank Norris, the poetry of Joaquin Miller, and the 
sculpture of Niehaus. Materially, the section has 
been blest with so much that its chief danger is per- 
haps a too complacent acceptance of what nature and 
science have bestowed. It has complex problems to 
solve, and to their solution it should bring the strenu- 
ous and tense-willed spirit of the past. 
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By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


URS is the Century of the Pacific. Just as in 
() the days of Greece and Rome the Mediter- 
ranean was the chief theater of world events, 
and during the last four hundred years the 
Atlantic, so today the center of gravity of world com- 
merce and politics is in the Pacific Ocean. The ex- 
traordinary growth of the United States, of the Brit- 
ish Dominions, and of Japan, all of them vitally con- 
cerned in the future of the Pacific, has made it inevi- 
table that in the years to come the relations of the na- 
tions whose shores are washed by the waters of the 
great ocean will be ever more intimate. 

It goes without saying that in this new Pacific era 
the United States is destined to play a preponderant 
role. As the world’s chief producer of the sinews of 
modern commerce, rich in the essential minerals such 
as iron, oil, coal, copper, etc., on which industrial civi- 
lization is now based, the United States cannot avoid 
becoming the leading commercial nation of the world. 
Each year has seen America’s foreign trade increased. 
This has been particularly true in the Pacific region. 
Today she imports more from Asia and Oceania than 
from any other section of the world. Furthermore, 
she is seeking new markets there for her surplus 
manufactures. Most of the Oriental trade is bound 
to pass through the Pacific Coast States. 

America’s new role has been largely deterrained by 
geography. Contrary to the common belief, the Far 


East is not far. Japan is nearer to Seattle than is the 
Near East to New York. Not only this, but through 
the Philippines—which form an essential link in the 
chain of islands that lie off the Asiatic coast from 
Japan and the Dutch East Indies to Australia—the 
United States has become an Asiatic power. The day 
is past when Americans can turn their eyes inward, 
complacently ignoring the events that are transpiring 
across the great Pacific Ocean. 


America’s Influence in the Far East 


a i PaciFic IS NoW a unit as it never was before. 
No longer is it possible to isolate incidents and to 
deal with them as if they were of purely local concern. 
The great earthquake of 1923, for example, not only 
injured Japan’s financial structure, but altered the 
course of Japanese expansion and enabled other na- 
tions to profit from some of the trade of the East that 
would otherwise have gone into Japanese hands. The 
immigration problem in this country concerned not 
only California and Japan, but also Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and China. The question of 
Philippine independence is not a domestic issue in the 
Philippines, nor does it concern only the internal re- 
lations between the insular Government and Washing- 
ton. It affects the Dutch East Indies, Korea, and 
even India, inasmuch as if independence were granted 
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Unloading automobiles from the S. S. President Grant at Yoko- 
hama. In recent years, Pacific Coast custom districts have shown 
extraordinary gains in export trade. 


to the Filipinos the revolutionary movement in those 
countries would almost surely be stimulated. In fact, 
if America were to withdraw from the Philippines the 
balance of power in the Pacific would be upset to such 
an extent that war might be unavoidable. 

A brief glance at the history of American activities 
in the Far East since 1900 best indicates the tenden- 
cies of our policies. Although ostensibly divided into 
two separate categories—those concerning the Philip- 
pines and those concerning China and Japan—they 
have been bound together by the inevitable interrela- 
tion of force, prestige, and commercial aspirations. 
Our acquisition of the Philippines in 1899, which gave 
us a military base in the Far East, made it possible 
for us to participate the next year in the relief of 
Peking during the Boxer uprising and so to play an 
important part in the settlement of the Powers with 
China. Our influence was on the side of China, be- 
cause our interests—like hers—were best satisfied by 
the preservation of the territorial integrity of China 
and the firm establishment of the policy of the Open 
Door. It was respected because we were strong. 

Both of these policies were opposed by other na- 
tions—territorial integrity by those which sought to 
dismember China for their selfish purposes, and the 
Open Door, although receiving nominal lip service, by 
the Powers which were already entrenched in China 
and which sought to exclude Americans and others 
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from participation in China’s trade. Ever since that 
day the United States has championed these two poli- 
cies in China. When the famous Twenty-one De- 
mands were made by Japan in 1915, threatening the 
sovereignty of China, the influence of the United 
States, albeit not great, as we were then weak in the 
Pacific, was on the side of China. After the Ver- 
sailles treaty had been signed in 1919 the American 
people took the lead in bringing about the return to 
China of the province of Shantung, captured from 
Germany by Japan at the outbreak of the World War. 
Needless to say, America’s stand for justice was no 
less respected because America was well armed. 

It is now generally recognized that the Washington 
Conference in 1921, although best known for its 
treaties on naval limitation, had as its principal ob- 
jective the settlement of the disturbed conditions in 
the Pacific. Not only was there tension between the 
United States and Japan, but it was obvious that 
China was in chaos and that it was again necessary to 
make sure that it should not be dismembered. 


Our Sacrifices for Peace 


QC: OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE came three 
treaties and a number of subsidiary agreements. 
The first of these treaties established the so-called 
5-5-3 ratio in capital ships for the navies of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan. It also ended 
the modernization of fortifications in the Philippines 
and at other places in the Pacific. America made great 
sacrifices in the name of world peace. 








THE MOST MODERN DOCK IN THE ORIENT 


A heavy duty derrick sv-inging thirty tons of American freight 
from the S. S. President Lincoln to Manila’s most modern dock. 
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THE MALOLO SAILING OUT OF SAN FRANCISCO’S BUSY HARBOR 





This new passenger ship makes the 2,091 sea-mile voyage to Honolulu in four days. Pacific passenger service today boasts ships as 
fine and fast as the Atlantic. 


The second treaty was the so-called Four-Power 
Pact by which Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, and France agreed to discuss amicably any dif- 
ferences of opinion that might arise concerning the 
island world within the specified region in the Pacific. 
The chief significance of this document was that it 
replaced the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which the 
Dominions, as well as the United States, were anxious 
to see terminated. 

The third treaty set forth numerous general prin- 
ciples detailing the attitude of the powers towards 
China. One of its by-products was the arrangement 
for a conference to discuss tariff autonomy for China 
and the ultimate removal of the privilege of extra- 
territoriality. These matters were not formally dis- 
cussed until 1925-26. The tariff conference broke 
down because China’s leaders could not agree among 
themselves. The report of the extraterritoriality com- 
mission recommended that the foreigners maintain 
their special privileges pending a complete revision 
of the administration of Chinese justice. This report 
was bitterly resented by the Chinese Nationalists, who 
are seeking today to abolish extraterritoriality. 

America’s relations with the Far East have not 
been confined exclusively to troubles arising on the 
other side of the Pacific. The immigration question 
and the rights of Orientals in California and the Pa- 
cific States for years plagued our relations, first with 
China and later with Japan. During the four decades 
following the California gold rush, Chinese coolies 
came into the country in increasing numbers, only too 
often tc be treated with shameful inhumanity. As the 
problem grew worse, efforts were made to exclude them 


by treaty. The negotiations dragged on unsuccess- 
fully, until at last Congress became impatient and 
passed a law (1882) excluding them from the coun- 
try. Within a short time the number of Chinese in 
the United States grew less. Almost immediately an- 
tagonism to the Chinese immigrants began to decline. 
Relations with China improved. 


Friendly Pacific Relations 


N? SOONER had the Chinese problem been settled 
than the Japanese began to enter in increasing 
numbers. The Gentlemen’s Agreement, negotiated in 
1907, by which the United States surrendered to 
Japan the right of determining how many and what 
Japanese citizens might come to this country as im- 
migrants, failed to check the increase of the Japanese 
population on the coast, or to reduce the friction be- 
tween the two peoples. In 1924 Congress passed the 
immigration restriction act, which incidentally ex- 
cluded all Orientals except business men, travelers, 
teachers, and a selected small category of temporary 
visitors. Indignation in Japan was at first intense. 
As in the case of Chinese exclusion, however, friction 
soon disappeared. Our relations with Japan are now 
freed from the poison of this dangerous irritant. 
Today Japan and the United States are on excel- 
lent terms, despite Japanese criticism of American 
activities in China, and American suspicions about 
Japan’s intentions in Manchuria. But it would be idle 
to pretend that the policies of the various nations in 
the East are not occasionally at cross purposes. Besides 
the United States and Japan, the principal Powers in- 
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terested in the Pacific are Great Britain, Holland, and 
Russia. Like the United States, Great Britain and 
Holland are primarily concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the political status quo and the development 
of their trade. Russia has never abandoned the im- 
perialist ambitions of the Czars; it still looks long- 
ingly on Northern Manchuria, and is anxious to 
dominate China politically so as the better to weaken 
Britain’s hold in Asia. As a matter of fact, the Rus- 


sians gave aid and advice to the Chinese revolution- . 


ists from 1924 to 1927 as an incident in Russia’s anti- 
British struggle. 

At the root of the political rivalry in China are, 
of course, the economic factors. Japan wishes to ob- 
tain in China those raw materials which she lacks, like 
coal and iron. All the nations seek markets in China 
for their surplus goods. In the old days the technique 
of this economic expansion was under the guise of so- 
called spheres of influence. Prior to the World War 
these were about as follows: northern Mongolia and 
Manchuria north of the Nonni river, under Russia; 
south Manchuria, and, in South China, the province 
of Fukien, under Japan; the Yangtse Valley and the 
province of Kwantung and its hinterland (the Canton 
country) under Great Britain; Shantung under Ger- 
many; Yunnan under France. Today Japan has re- 
placed Germany in Shantung and has penetrated the 
Russian sphere in northern Manchuria. 


Our Increasing Share of Asia’s Trade 


N THEORY these spheres no longer exist. In fact they 

have served their purpose so well that the com- 
mercial agents of the dominant foreign Powers have 
been able to entrench themselves sufficiently to have 
obtained trade advantages which they still enjoy. 

But the interests of the different nations are gradu- 
ally changing, owing less to conditions in China than 
te external causes. So, for example, Japan, in her 
search for steel and coal, has penetrated the British 
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sphere in the Yangtse and now dominates the famous 
Hanyehping iron works there with all their append- 
ages. Everywhere American trade, especially in oil, 
cigarettes, and sewing machines, is fighting its way 
into formerly exclusive spheres. 

In fact, the shift in China’s balance of trade since 
1913 is striking. In that year, 45.3 per cent. of China’s 
imports came from Great Britain (including Hong- 
kong); 20.4 per cent. came from Japan; and 6 per 
cent. from the United States. In 1927 the corre- 
sponding figures were: Great Britain and Hongkong, 
27.8 per cent; Japan, 28.4 per cent.; and the United 
States, 16.1 per cent. China’s exports during the same 
period were as follows: in 1913, to Great Britain and 
Hongkong, 34 per cent.; to Japan, 15.9 per cent.; to 
the United States, 9 per cent. In 1927: to Great 
Britain and Hongkong, 24.8 per cent.; to Japan, 22.7 
per cent.; to the United States, 13.2 per cent. 

The significance of this is that while Great Britain 
has been steadily losing ground in China, Japan and 
the United States have been gaining. 

But it is not in China alone that America’s Pacific 
trade has increased. America’s share of Australia’s 
imports rose from 13.7 per cent. in 1913 to 24.6 per 
cent. in 1925. Her share of that country’s exports in- 
creased from 3.4 per cent. to 5.7 per cent. in the same 
period. We control two-thirds of the trade of the 
Philippines. From the Dutch East Indies we now im- 
port twenty times the value of the goods we received 
from them in 1913. We take half the exports of Brit- 
ish Malaysia. Our share of Japan’s exports increased 
from 29.2 per cent. in 1913 to 42.1 per cent. in 1926, 
and of her imports from 16.8 per cent. to 28.6 per cent. 
We are Japan’s principal customer. 

Two questions arise in consideration of this phenom- 
enal increase. What are the probabilities that the 
increase will continue? It it does, will it create 
dangerous antagonisms with other powers? Here, 
again, it is necessary to consider the Pacific nations 
separately, but always with an eye to the whole. 











SEATTLE BOASTS THE WORLD’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL PIERS 


The Smith Cove Terminals on Washington’s great natural harbor, Puget Sound. Through this one Western seaport pas: annually 
imports of silk from Japan valued at more than $200,000,000. 
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THE HARBOR AT VANCOUVER, CANADA’S GATEWAY TO PACIFIC COMMERC. 


Vancouver, as the Western terminus of Canada’s vast railway systems, holds a position of increasing importance in Pacific affairs. 
Exports valued at $116,000,000 passed through Vancouver in 1927. 


The markets of China are as yet scarcely scratched. 
The per capita foreign trade of China is about $3.30. 
This compares to $21.80 for the Philippine Islands; 
$34.35 for Japan; $77.70 for the United States, and 
$233.35 for Australia. But the development of 
China’s trade in the grandiose proportions dreamed 
of by enthusiasts does not at present seem probable. 
China has two handicaps—an excess of population 
which forces countless millions to live on the edge of 
starvation, and a lack of mineral resources with which 
to build an industrial structure even remotely compar- 
able to those of the western countries. The result of 
the population excess is to hold wages very low, which 
means in turn that the purchasing power of the Chi- 
nese coolie is small. It has been estimated that $100 
is a high annual income for a Chinese coolie. Out of 
this he feeds and cares for his ever-increasing family. 
It is obvious that the only foreign goods he can buy 
are likely to continue to be inexpensive. 

When China finally sets her house in order—and 
this, be it noted, will take many years—China will 
need all manner of mechanical equipment from tools to 
railroads, tractors, and automobiles. But the present 
demand for such goods is still strictly limited. The 
government has great plans for the future, but it has, 
among other handicaps, a record of defaulted contracts 
and payments which naturally deters foreigners from 
embarking with enthusiasm on new and costly ven- 
tures in China. The railroads have been grossly mis- 
managed and abused, and damage to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars has been caused during the civil wars. 

Geologists and engineers are now of the opinion 
that the popular conception that China is rich in min- 
eral resources is not founded on facts. China possesses 
a large coal reserve, but much of it is inaccessible, and 
of the remainder a large quantity is of only second 
quality. Mr. H. Foster Bain, who has made a special 
study of this problem, reports that China’s total coal 
deposits are scarcely a quarter of our own, and that if 
the available reserves are consumed with the same lib- 
erality as our own they will not last long. China’s iron 


reserves are only one per cent. of ours, and if con- 
sumed at our rate would last not more than three years. 

Inasmuch as coal and iron, together with oil and 
copper, in which also China is poor, are at the basis 
of modern industry, it is clear that China’s industrial 
future must lie in those lines which depend on agri- 
culture for raw materials, such as cotton, silk, and 
fiber. Already her cotton goods are beginning to com- 
pete with English manufactures. The consensus of 
opinion is that the increase in her wealth which she 
will thus develop will add enough to her potential 
trade to make it worth while to continue to struggle 
for her markets. 

Does this struggle presage trouble? It may, but it 
need not. It may, because in the East there is a tra- 
dition of ruthless competition for trade. It need not, 
because there is room enough in China for the special 
product of various nations without necessitating cut- 
throat competition. Japan, for example, sells to 
China many small articles, the products of her handi- 
craft applied to modern industry. She buys from 
China coal and iron and foodstuffs. We sell to China 
kerosene, tobacco, and machinery. We buy from her 
tea, silks, and wood oils, together with luxuries. 

In so far as Japan is concerned, and her trade 
with the United States, there is every reason to expect 
continued close commercial relations unless the devel- 
opment of rayon displaces silk so much as to cut down 
materially Japan’s exports of silk to us. This, in turn, 
would have a disastrous effect on Japan’s industrial 
structure, as silk is one of her principal commodities 
for export. Inasmuch as Japan is still suffering from 
the after-effects of the great earthquake disaster of 
1923, it is not likely that our trade with her will de- 
velop as fast as that with China—always providing 
that China has a few years of peace. 

With the Philippine Islands our trade promises to 
be increasingly valuable. As the Philippines are 
largely virgin soil and are only beginning to be devel- 
oped—less than a third of the arable land is yet under 
cultivation—they are sure to enlarge their production 
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enormously. Owing to the popularity of American 
goods of all sorts in the Islands, our exports will gain 
in proportion to the new wealth of the Filipinos. 
With the Dutch East Indies and the Malay Penin- 
sula closer commercial relations are also to be ex- 
pected. From them we get much of our tropical ma- 
terials, especially rubber. Each year sees the United 
States more and more dependent on tropical agricul- 
ture for essentials in its industrial development. Our 
manufactured exports in these countries meet with 
stiff competition from the Dutch, the English, and the 
Germans, but should in time become more popular. 


America’s Vital Concern in the Pacific 


N ROUND NUMBERS we find that America’s trade with 
Asia and Oceania has risen from $283,000,000 in 
1900 to more than $2,064,000,000 in 1927. This increase 
is at the rate of more than $60,000,000'a year. There is 
no reason to foresee any marked decline in this growth 
other than those which temporary fluctuations in 
prices and temporary business depressions may cause. 
Under the circumstances the conclusion seems ines- 
capable that the United States is vitally concerned in 
the development of the lands in the Pacific. As Wil- 
liam H. Seward prophesied seventy-five years ago, our 
interests in Europe have declined relatively, and in 
the Pacific they have steadily increased until they are 
now dominant. 

Our first task in the face of these changed condi- 
tions is to substitute for our traditional sentimental 
attitude towards international problems a desire to 
obtain accurate information. Only with a full un- 
derstanding of the facts is it possible to form sound 
judgment. Heretofore we have largely ignored the 
essentials of the Pacific problems. We have paid no 
attention to the influence of geography, or to the basic 
economic conditions, or to the connection between 
policy and force. We have accepted propaganda un- 
critically, and have gone about our course with little 
forethought and no understanding of world politics. 

In the East prestige and face count for much. The 
strong man—and the strong nation—is respected. If 
we are to maintain our prestige we must not only 
maintain our naval strength, but so behave ourselves 
as to show that we are not only strong but wise—that 
we cannot be bluffed because we are armed with thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding as well as with 
guns and ships. In matters commercial this means 
not only to know what our potential rivals are doing 
and seeking, but to adapt our methods to meet the 
needs of the Oriental peoples—tosell them what 
they want, as they want it, and not to assume that 
something else is “just as good.” 

It stands to reason that the Philippine Islands fur- 
nish the key to America’s policy in eastern Asia. Pos- 
session of them, as indicated in the opening of this 
article, has made the United States an Asiatic power. 
To argue now whether or not we should ever have 
accepted them is beside the point. They are in our 
control, and the mere fact that they have enabled 
us to keep there a powerful fleet has been of help to 
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us in championing our peaceful interests in the Pa- 
cific. Furthermore, they give us an outpost which in 
time will serve as a depot for American commerce. 
In themselves they have added materially to our 
trade, and promise, as the years continue, to buy and 
sell more. So long as we are in the Philippines we 
are a vital factor in maintaining the political balance 
of power in the Far East. Were we to withdraw, our 
prestige would vanish, and with it our moral influence 
and much of our trade. 

If the acquisition of the Philippines made us an 
Asiatic power, it may be said that the cutting of the 
Panama Canal made us a world power in the most 
literal sense of the word. This act has rightly been 
described as the most important geographic event 
since the voyage of Columbus. It has revolutionized 
the direction of world commerce and has been instru- 
mental in the reorientation of world politics. This 
canai made the United States an island, and not only 
greatly shortened the distance by sea between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, but so greatly increased the 
mobility of our fleet by enabling us to concentrate 
our ships promptly in either ocean that we have be- 
come the second greatest naval power in the world. 

Panama today is the Eastern gateway of the Pacific, 
just as Singapore stands guard at the West. Great 
Britain is developing Singapore as her furthermost 
Oriental base, where her merchantmen and warships 
may refuel and be repaired. She has strengthened it 
so as to make it a link in the defense of Australia and 
New Zealand. At the same time it affords protection 
to the Dutch East Indies lying all about it and, inci- 
dentally, to the Philippines. There is, in fact, a com- 
munity of interest among Great Britain, Holland, and 
the United States in preserving the peace in the island 
world stretching from the Philippines to Australia. 

Owing to the development of communications, the 
Pacific has become a unit. Anything which affects 
Singapore concerns the United States, Holland, Japan, 
Canada, and all the nations that border the Pacific. 
The same is true of Panama. So also Japan’s quar- 
rel with China about Manchuria concerns all the other 
nations in the Pacific. As an Asiatic power we can- 
not dissociate ourselves from the affairs of the Pacific. 
To do so means merely to close our eyes, not to avoid 
the consequence. 

Fortunately the people of the Pacific Coast States 
are now aware of this. But the rest of the country is 
indifferent. It remains the task of these who live on 
the shore of the great imperial ocean to drive home to 
their fellow citizens across the Rockies that the era 
oi the Pacific is at hand. 

The United States is to the world today—and to 
the Pacific in particular—much as was England to 
the continent of Europe during the last two centuries 
—commercially interested but politically detached 
save when it is necessary to interfere to preserve the 
peace. In the Pacific this means a policy of independ- 
ence without isolation, of codperation with commit- 
ments, so that we may the better uphold those princi- 
ples which have determined our relations with other 
nations since the founding of the Republic. 





‘Why the Coast Is Optimistic 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


OU CANNOT COME away trom the Pacific Coast 

these days and not be an optimist. For five 

years now, each year it has surpassed its own 

hopes; and they were not small. Banks, ship- 
ping, tourists, building, exports, imports, re-export 
trade, rail development, yes, even lumber—‘“the sick 
man” of Pacific industries—growth of population, 
water-power development and use, manufactures, all 
have registered an increase at an accelerated pace. 
From Vancouver in British Columbia to San Diego in 
southern California, actual facts have shot past high- 
est hopes. 

Something more than Panama, transforming the 
Back Door of a continent into a Front Door, is needed 
to explain the phenomenal expansion. Consider! 
After the War, every section of the Pacific Coast lay 
flat on its back. War industries shut down with a 
clamp. Workmen flitted away like birds on wing, 
leaving shipyards deserted derelicts with empty cargo 
tonnage rotting at the docks. Yet cargo tonnage to- 
day, on tramp vessels as well as luxury liners, cannot 
meet the demands made on it. 


bling on the chances of a future boom. They are 
meeting the immediate demands of the present. In- 
stead of the waterfronts of dead or sleeping cities, as 
after the War, gulls roosting on rotting ships, their 
harbors present a review of masts and funnels, such as 
threads the Thames or shuttles through ports of Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

When it was proposed to build the Olympic Hotel 
in Seattle to provide a luxury domicile for tourists, it 
was considered so impossible ever to make it pay that 
stock was bought purely as a patriotic civic gesture. 
It paid the first year. Though other great hotels have 
gone up, this luxury hotel will have to add four hun- 
dred more rooms this year. In Vancouver, though the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad has long been famous for 
one of the finest houses for round-the-world travelers, 
the Canada Nationals are now going ahead with a 
structure to cost from three to four millions; and so 
one could go right down the coast, from Tacoma and 
Longview to San Francisco and Los Angeles and San 
Diego. No wonder that the West is now so cheerful! 

If after the War you had 
predicted that Los Angeles 





The Canada Nationals will 
put four, if not six, new ves- 
sels on the inland Passage 
Way to Alaska within two 
years. Nine new Italian liners 
have been put on the route 
from Vancouver and Seattle 
to the Orient and through 
Panama to Europe. The 
Japanese Nippon Jusen 
Kaisha is building three new 
liners for San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, and Oriental trade. The 
Dollar Line has five new 
ships for round-the-world and 
Oriental trips. The Matsons 
are putting on two new ves- 
sels for Australian traffic. Yet 
I know of two big lumber 
companies which are so short 
and uncertain of regular 
twenty-seven day vessels to 
Australia that they will have 
to build or buy two new ships 
for their exclusive use. And 
the vice-president of the 
Hamburg American Line has 
been in Vancouver and 
Seattle recently, arranging a 
new refrigeration service to 
the Orient and to Europe. 

The people are not gam- 
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BUSY BROADWAY, IN LOS ANGELES 


The most extravagant optimists of a decade ago fell far 
short of predicting that Los Angeles, with its population 
of 400,000, would register_1,300,000 in 1928. 


with a population of 400,000 
would register 1,300,000 in 
1928, you would have been re- 
garded as a lunatic drunk on 
boomster dope. Yet there is 
the fact; and Vancouver and 
Seattle and Tacoma and 
Portland are running the same 
race to build fast enough for 
incoming population. 

When you consider that in 
1900 Seattle had a population 
of 80,000 and it has today a 
population of nearly 500,000, 
and that Portland registers 
proportionately equal growth, 
it almost makes a boomster 
rub his eyes. 

It was only a few years ago 
that the grain exports of the 
Pacific ports reached $50,000,- 
000 in value. This year, the 
exports of the North Pacific 
ports alone—Seattle, Tacoma, 
Astoria, Portland, Vancouver 
—equal 192 million bushels, 
or close to half the total grain 
outgo of all Atlantic ports, 
Canadian and American. Yet 
less than ten years ago, when 
in a lecture and later an ar- 
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ticle, I merely hinted at such possibilities as half the 
grain of the West going to market by the Pacific, one 
of the greatest shipping experts in the world came 
to me privately and told me I was absolutely wrong. 
It could not happen. First, grain would heat in the 
tropics going to Europe through Panama. Second, 
the Orient did not want it. Well, it has happened. 
Frosted grain is not shipped ; great drying systems are 
provided at the ports. And the Orient does want it. 





ON THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK 
The explorers traveling westward passed on the north side of the Columbia River, 
missing the magnificent scenery to the south until their return East in 1806. Pictured 

above is the splendid Columbia River Highway approaching The Dalles in Oregon. 


Coming east on the train was the 
daughter of one of the richest men 
in China. She was telling us of a 
new house her family had just built 
on a Chinese harbor. “I suppose,” 
some one said, “you followed the 
old, picturesque type of Chinese 
house.” “Oh, no,” she said (she 
wore bobbed hair and American 
slippers of the latest style), “we 
built it exactly like an American 
house — American plumbing and 
American lumber.” 





HEN I went into the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of one 
Pacific Coast city, they pointed 
with pride to the increase in build- 
ing permits of $29,000,000. I 
smiled, for I knew of three great 
rail systems each of which planned 
$25,000,000 expenditure in that 
very city; and a fourth is only 
waiting to see with which system 
it is to be tied up, in consolidation, 
before it spends a like amount. 
These expansions apply to cities of the Inland Empire 
between the Cascades and the Rockies, quite as much 
as to the Coast. 

In all its record, Spokane never had as many manu- 
facturing plants, as big a total of building permits, as 
huge an aggregate of farm crops, as this past year. In 
all, the Northwest will have gathered the second larg- 
est crop ever known. Fruit has seen one of the best 
years in yield and one of the highest in prices. This 
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THE HOME OF “SKOOKUM” APPLES, FAMOUS WENATCHEE VALLEY IN 


WASHINGTON’S “INLAND EMPIRE” 


The State of Washington contributed 25,343,000 bushels of apples to the food supply of the nation in 1927. This apple crop was 


valued at $32,946,000. 
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AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITUATION: POWER AND RAW MATERIALS AT TIDEWATER | 


Here is no Old World scene of industry housed in ancient structures, paced to hand-labor methods. Typical of the Far West is this 
pulp plant of the Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean City, British Columbia, with its power dam, mills beside its docks, wireless masts, 
and comfortable homes. 


quickens not only big centers like Spokane, but lesser 
centers like Yakima and Wenatchee and Walla Walla 
and canning centers for smaller fruits like Everett and 
Bellingham. This means box shook for the shipments, 
cash for the producer, new bungalows, more demand 
for lumber, steadier work at high stable wages for 
mill employees. 

In 1927—the figures for 1928 are not available— 
California and Washington came up third and fourth 
greatest in factory expansion for all the States. This 
means a lot more than the hot air of boom inflation. 
It means raw production for the 
factory and buyers on the spot for 
what the factory turns out. 


Gates mesnee, whether it be 
oil, mines, banks, may gamble 
till they are standing on their 
heads; and the most of people on 
the Coast care not a whit which 
they do. The general run of people 
are too busy hustling on farms, in 
factories, in fisheries, in shipping, 
to pay much attention to gambles 
and gambols. They are getting 
cash for real work and spending 
that cash in better houses, new ma- 
chinery, finer motors; and that 
again reacts in greater demand for 
lumber, for steel, for oil, for mo- 
tors. So you see the steel people, 
the oil refineries, the motor units, 
all establishing assembling and dis- 
tributing plants, bigger refineries, 
more service stations, from the 
Rockies to the Pacific. 

Eleven new factories opened in 


Spokane in the first six months of 1928, bringing the 
total for one city up to 402. Thirteen new pulp and 
paper projects got under way from Alaska to Portland. 
All farm crops for the Inland Empire will total over 
$800,000,000. Such factory growth from the Rockies 
to the Pacific depends more on brain and brawn than 
on boom. The region has the cheapest water power on 
earth, so cheap that it has paid two great railroad sys- 
tems the Great Northern and the St. Paul, which have 
electrified their Cascade and other mountain grades, to 
buy their power rather than manufacture it. 








HETCH HETCHY WILL GIVE SAN FRANCISCO WATER AND POWER 
The O’Shaughnessy Dam, which cost $6,000,000, stores sufficient water to supply a city 
of 4,000,000 people and to develop 400,000 kilowatt hours of electricity. The Hetch 

Hetchy Fall, with its 1,700-foot drop, is visible in the picture at the upper right. 
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The universality of this amazing prosperity has re- 
acted in a greater spirit of unity on the Pacific Coast 
than ever known. Instead of Portland and Seattle 
grudging each other their rival progress, with Van- 
couver watching both to see if she could not grab a 
slice of their cake, all now are united to provide for 
the progress coming with the sweep of an ocean tide. 
They now have united tourist associations, united 
freight traffic conferences, united lumbey associations. 

Let me mention lumber, the “sick man” of the Pa- 
cific Coast. I do not wish to clutter the mind with fig- 
ures, though they lie before me; but in 1927 the lum- 
ber output of the Pacific Coast, north and south, was 
three and a half times greater than the combined 
lumber output of the Northeastern States, the South- 
eastern States, and the South Middle States. The 
Pacific Coast is now shipping lumber to its old-time 
rivals in all three centers. Washington, Oregon, and 
British Columbia are turning out ten times more 
value, in lumber, each year than all the gold mines of 
the United States. 

If all the timber ripe for cutting in Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia were cut today, it 
would provide five-room houses for 514,000,000 people. 
Are concrete, cement, and steel cutting into this de- 
mand?- Not materially. Why? Because concrete, 
cement, and steel require for their construction almost 
as much big lumber and rough boarding and lath for 
casing as formerly went into smaller frame structures. 

West Coast lumber for Atlantic States through 
Panama, in 1917, amounted to almost seven million 
feet. In 1924 it was over one billion, and in 1928 it 
will be very close to two billion. And that is only a 
small fraction of the lumber required for the Middle 
West, where 60 per cent. of the population dwells. 

Why then, is lumber “sick” in the greatest bunga- 
low-building decade the United States has ever 
known? Because the increase in wages (which, by 
the way, buy as well as build the bungalow), to meet 
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the cost of living, necessitated the installation of elec- 
tric equipment for three-shift-a-day staffs; and three 
shifts turned out lumber faster than builders and 
middlemen absorbed it. That surplus slashed prices. 
And that slash cut the throats of little firms, who 
couldn’t become their own middlemen direct to East- 
ern wholesaler and retailer. The big fellows and the 
little fellows, who became their own salesmen and who 
had not bought their timber limits at war-inflated 
prices, are today more prosperous than they have ever 
been. 

If you doubt that, take a drive round Seattle, 
Tacoma, Longview. Who are building the little bung- 
alows? Who are building the big mansions? The 
high-wage earners, who come out to their bungalows in 
their own motors. The mill and timber operators, who 
bought their limits cheap, or, having bought especially 
fine limits high, can meet slashed prices by high-power 
production with their own salesmen as middlemen. 
But the casualty list of the mills not in these two 
classes has been a heavy one. 

Re-export trade is a term of which few Americans 
had any grasp before the War. Then it was realized 
that England could withstand the financial shock of 
the War largely because she bought the raw products 
of the world, manufactured them, and then shipped 
them back to the whole world. Pacific fisheries, in- 
cluding Alaska and British Columbia, are the best 
examples of that. In 1864, there was one cannery on 
the Pacific Coast. There are today over three hun- 
dred—260 American and 60 Canadian. ‘Twice as 
much is earned in wages yearly in the canneries of 
Alaska alone, as the United States paid for all Alaska. 
That is re-export trade. Seattle benefits most from 
Alaska re-exports, about $100,000,000 a year. Sim- 
ilarly Portland and Vancouver benefit most in direct 
and re-export grain trade. Each will benefit—in fact 
had benefited up to October 30, 1928—more than 
$100,000,000 a year. 

What, then, is behind the phe- 
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ELECTRIFICATION SPEEDS TRAINS IN THE NORTHWEST 


The eight-mile Great Northern Tunnel through the Cascades goes into service this month. 
The St. Paul System estimates its savings in operation costs at $12,000,000 since electri- 


fication of its route through the mountains. 


nomenal expansion since the War? 

First, climate. 

A climate where you can enjoy 
work or play 300 days out of 365, 
and where living—barring only 
taxes and clothing—is the cheapest 
in America, has tremendous advan- 
tages for the tourist, the workman, 
the factory owner, the retired Mid- 
dle Westerner looking for a repose- 
ful habitat where he will not have 
to fight cold in winter and heat in 
summer. 

But, however genial the climate, 
however cheap the living, behind 
such progress must be more than 
air. Because the West is usually 
regarded as beyond the Mississippi, 
whereas it is really beyond the 
Rockies, it is hard to put either 
percentages or massed totals in 
diagram or chart. Suffice to say 
25 per cent. of American grain, 40 
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THE CUSHMAN POWER PROJECT OWNED BY THE CITY OF TACOMA 
One of a number of municipally-owned power plants supplying electricity to agricultural 
districts within a radius of fifty miles as well as to local industries. 

it has the lowest industrial power rate of any city in the nation. 


to 60 per cent. of copper, the second most productive 
fishing area, the second largest fruit area, 25 per cent. 
of all the timber left in the United States, and the 
cheapest water power on the continent, are all in this 
western slope. This takes no account of the coal beds 
barely scratched along the Northern Pacific and in 
Alaska. The world does not need to be reminded of 
what California’s oil gush has done to oil prices and oil 
stocks. 

These are the real factors building up the Pacific 
Coast. Next is the awakening Orient. As the little 
Chinese lady said, the Orient is taking our Western 
products today; and despite wild headlines to the 
contrary, out of revolutionary chaos is coming order 
and the awakened masses of population there do want 
our steel, our lumber, our motors, our oil. 

It will be seen how all this is inextricably bound up 
with better and better transporta- 
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sional points now supplanted by 
one electrician, of “freeze-ups” in 
steam power during cold weather — 
does not need telling to a rail man. 
The saving to the Great Northern 
will be far more than $200,000 a 
year. The saving to the St. Paul 
has been over $12,000,000 during 
the few years electrification has 
been used. Figure that up at 6 per 
cent. on capital and see what it 
means. 

As to speed, 69 hours from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Coast is to be 
cut as much as 6 to 10 hours next 
year. This is within two-thirds of 
the fastest time possible by air 
transport. What is speed to traf- 
fic? It is everything to fruit, of 
which $50,000,000 worth comes 
from the North Pacific Coast to 
the East and Middle West each year. It is everything 
to express freights of silk from the Orient. It is 
everything to the merchant who does not want to tie 
his capital up for six months and have left-overs on his 
shelves to be slaughtered at cost. He can buy now 
every month or every two weeks, and he is doing it. 
Take one example of what electrification and tunnels 
are doing. By putting through the Cascade Tunnel, 
the Great Northern eliminates twelve complete circles 
in its climb over the Cascades. 

How much farther will Pacific progress go? At the 
present rate, California will have a population of 
twelve millions in ten years. Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Vancouver will become the Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston of the Pacific 
Coast. Beyond that, the wildest guesser cannot go. 
And it has not been boom. It has been growth. 
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tion by rail and ship; and there 
you are in a realm almost as spec- 
tacular as Lindbergh’s flight. The 
Great Northern Railway will open 
its Cascade Tunnel, one of the 
longest in the world, in January. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad has 
already driven another wonderful 
spiral tunnel through Mt. Stephen. 
The St. Paul System electrified 677 
miles of main track (over 910 miles 
of track altogether) to conquer the 
great barriers in the path through 
the mountains to the western sea. 

Why have these things been 
done, at enormous expenditure of 
time, effort, and money? Because 
electricity and lowered grades can 
permit of a haul of 100 loaded cars 
where sieam power or steeper 
grades could haul only 20 to 30 cars 
at half the speed. 

What this means in saving of 
train crews, of water tanks, of divi- 





CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER FOR FARM AND FACTORY 


Typical of the water-power developments of the Pacific Slope, the very modern Little 
Falls power station on the Spokane River in Washington. 




















































































THE RAW MATERIAL OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


The gold that gleams in the sands of Pacific rivers is seasonally 
forgotten with the upstream charge of silver-flashing salmon. 
From six to ten million cases are packed each year. The catch 
pictured was taken from the Skeena River in British Columbia. 














he Heritage 


By PAUL SHOUP 


President, the Southern Pacific Company 


HE Paciric Coast States, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, stretching from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border, a distance of some 1,500 
miles, have many characteristics in common. 
They all front the Pacific Ocean. They are traversed 
north and south by two parallel mountain ranges; the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascades form the inner wall, and 


- the lower Coast Range, with detached ranges at north- 


ern and southern ends, creates an outer rampart near 
the ocean. - The great. valleys enclosed between: the 
two walls have open- ways to the sea made through 
the outer ramparts by rivers born in the heights of the 
Sierra and the Cascades, and farther north in the 
Rockies.. Many smaller valleys are clustered among 
the separated mountains of the Coast Range. At sev- 
eral places a broad littoral extends back from the 
ocean beaches, though in major part the shore line is 
roughly hewn and rock bound. 

Moisture-laden air sweeping in from the Pacific is in 
part condensed as rain upon the Coast ranges. Farther 
inland the higher Sierra takes a greater toll of this 
moisture, giving life to streams that supply the valleys 
below. Generally it may be said that the rain is 
greatest in the north, and decreases towards the south, 
though a mountain section of great precipitation lies 
immediately back of San Diego near the Mexican 
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MODERN INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY IN THE WHEAT FIELDS OF THE NORTHWEST 


Caterpillar tractors pull harvesters which make fifteen-foot cuts on a 1,400-acre wheat ranch near Walla Walla, Washington. 
Dump trucks convey the threshed grain to granaries. 




















| of the West 


What Nature Gave 
the Pacific States 





4 border. Oregon and Washington east of the Cascades 
g have less rain than in the west. 

ie Winter, as expressed in zero weather and snow 
blankets, is in this coast section almost altogether of 
the mountains, and in the south of the higher moun- 
tains at that. In the north, of course, there are occa- 
ie sional snowfalls, even near the ocean; and the weather 
‘3 is more wintry in eastern Oregon and Washington. 

d Rain falls principally upon the western slopes of the 
mountains, since from the west comes the moisture- 
laden air. But to the eastward, back of these moun- 
tain ranges, lie great dry air reservoirs above the arid 
basins which exert a marked effect upon the atmos- 
phere of the three States. Perhaps more important 
is the fact that the North Pacific is a cold body of 
water; the air gathers far less moisture than over the 
Atlantic, or in semi-tropic regions. There is, there- 
fore, a lack of humidity almost everywhere, and the 
sunlight so necessary to ripen the finest fruits is not 
dissipated by the interference of moisture. From these 
high mountain ranges (those of the Sierra Nevada be- 
ing the highest in the United States outside of 











’ i e Photo by John D. Cress, Seattle 

Alaska), the streams making their way through the A NEW-STYLE LUMBERJACK TOPPING A SPAR TREE 
forest and undergrowth to the valleys below, have car- The daring highrigger, 185 feet in the air, braces with his climbing 
ried with them a very rich and varied soil, and have rope for the violent sway as the sixty-foot top falls. Tackle, 


rigged on these great trees, is used to swing their fellow giants 


placed it evenly and with gentle slopes over wide areas. down the mountainsides through the air. 
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SIGNAL HILL, THE LARGEST PRODUCING OIL AREA IN THE WEST 


California’s greatest oil field has 1,000 wells from which the City of Long Beach derives $1,000,000 annually in royalties. The state’s 
oil resources are pouring forth at the rate of $1,000 a minute. 
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Out of these conditions have been created the great 
natural resources of the Pacific Coast. 

The great timber belt of America lies between the 
crests of the Sierra and Cascades and the Pacific 
Ocean. Here, on the slopes nearest the ocean along the 
northern half of the California Coast, wholly within 
the reach of ocean fogs, are all the redwood forests of 
the country. On the western slopes of the Sierra in 
California are great sugar and yellow pine forests, 
interspersed with fir, cedar, spruce, and many other 
species, the pine forests reaching northward along the 
eastern slopes of the Cascades into Oregon. 

Great Douglas fir forests, with spruce and cedar and 
other coniferous trees, cover a large part of western 
Oregon and Washington—altogether the greatest for- 
est in the world. The largest and oldest trees, indeed 
the oldest living things, are in this great Pacific Coast 
timber belt—the Sequoia Gigantea, with its habitat in 
the Sierra Nevada in Central California, at elevations 
of from 3,500 to 6,000 feet. 


HESE Pactric COAST FORESTS now supply one-half 

the soft wood lumber demand of the United States. 
If there were no additions the supply at the present 
rate of cut would last about seventy years. Nearly 
80,000 square miles of the Pacific States, or one- 
quarter of their total area, are in virgin forest; and 
this is supplemented by 50,000 square miles that are 
either in immature forest, or of a nature that requires 
forest protection. 

Lumbermen are organized, according to kinds of 
timber, into associations which work with each other 
and with the State boards and the Department of 
Agriculture in plans for conservation and reproduction. 

The California White and Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association states that at the present rate of pro- 
duction of sugar and white pine lumber in California 
and in the Southern Oregon District, the supply 
should last fully two centuries. This statement takes 
into consideration the conservation activities under 
way, and the fact that the reservoir supply is being 
added to at the rate of 250 million feet annually by 
natural growth and reproduction. 

The California Redwood Association advises that 
the virgin timber supply of redwood will last ninety 
years without reforestation. But reforestation as well 
as conservation is being actively pro~oted, the pro- 
gram calling for the planting of thirty young trees, 
each year, for every mature tree cut. 

In Oregon, the second State in lumber production in 
the United States, are the greatest forests, Oregon hav- 
ing more virgin uncut timber than any other State. 
With proper conservation the present supply of 
Douglas fir should last one hundred years. Washing- 
ton, first of all among the States in lumber produc- 
tion, is a close second to Oregon in the quantity of 
standing timber, Douglas fir predominating above all 
other species. The lumber industry in the three States 
provides employment for more than 200,000 men, and 
the cut has a value at the mills of over $400,000,000 
annually. The potential value of one-third of the 
standing timber as lumber at the mill would pay off 
the national debt. 
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Perhaps in no other section in the world is there 
such variety of agricultural products as in the three 
Pacific Coast States; nor in any other section is there 
such quantity and variety of vegetable products. 
California sunshine is proverbial. Associated with it 
are the rich foothill and valley soils and life-giving 
water from the mountains, with a mild and equable 
climate at all lower levels. The results in crops of 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables are of a magnitude hard to 
visualize. 

Further north, with more moisture and less sun- 
shine, the valleys of Oregon and Washington are re- 
sponsive in creating the greatest of the apple crops of 
the country, supplemented by fine cherries, prunes, 
and vegetables. One of every three apples eaten in 
the United States is produced in the three Coast 
States, Washington being the principal apple-produc- 
ing State of the Union. 

In other fruits the proportion is greater. One of 
every two peaches eaten is produced in this section; 
three of five of the pears, two of every three oranges, 
four-fifths of all the cherries, and more than nine- 
tenths of all the grapes. California, in addition to 
leading in the production of pears, peaches, oranges, 
grapes, and cherries, is the main source of supply of 
the nation’s prunes, apricots, olives, figs and dates, 
English walnuts and almonds. Oregon aids materi- 
ally with its prunes and pears and peaches. 

The Coast States have the great vegetable gardens 
of the country. The advance in production of winter 
vegetables in the last few years has been tremendous, 
the lettuce crop, principally in California, alone in- 
creasing from 6,800 cars in 1921 to about 34,000 in 
1928. The Coast States produce substantially all the 
asparagus, nearly all the canned spinach, two-thirds 
the cauliflower, nearly as great a proportion of the let- 
tuce, half the cantaloupes, half the green peas, one- 
third the celery, and one-fifth the strawberries 
consumed in the United States, and also great quanti- 
ties of tomatoes, onions, carrots, and potatoes. 


HE CATTLE INDUSTRY is the oldest industry on a 

considerable scale of the Pacific Coast States, 
though fisheries and furs also supplied early occupa- 
tion, especially in the Northwest. The great natural 
ranges of the coast valleys, and during the summer of 
the mountain areas, furnished and continue to furnish 
fine feeding grounds; but more and more the industry 
is depending upon alfalfa and other home-grown for- 
age for sustenance. Dairying in all the States is in- 
creasing steadily in wealth and production. With 6 
per cent. of all the country’s cattle, and 15 per cent. of 
its sheep, these industries are important elements in 
the resources of these three States. 

One of the great bread baskets of America lies in 
eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, where one- 
twelfth of the nation’s wheat crop is produced. Cali- 
fornia now produces one-fifth of the nation’s rice crop, 
and nearly one-fifth of its alfalfa. Barley production 
is general up and down the Coast. 

Responsive to its soil and climatic conditions, Cali- 
fornia has become one of the great poultry-raising 
States of the Union, and Oregon and Washington are 
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likewise substantial chicken raisers. California’s hens 
lay, on an average, a total of forty eggs every second. 

The crops of California, and to a lesser degree those 
of Oregon and Washington, are dependent upon irri- 
gation. About one-third the total irrigable land now 
has water supplied, and of this one-third nearly 30 
per cent. has as yet not been subjected to intensive 
cultivation. Since the greatest yield in dollars per acre 
comes from irrigated lands, the possibilities in the 
way. of increased wealth from agriculture are great. 
In the development of these irrigated lands there must 
be considered fairly the questions of supply and de- 
mand, and a proper codrdination of development ac- 
tivities accordingly ; it may be added that the increas- 
ing variety of soil products in these sections is helping 
materially to answer such questions. 

The Pacific Ocean and tributary streams are rich in 
food fishes, the value of the salmon pack alone in 1927 
being $64,000,000. Efforts being made to conserve 
this great natural resource are extensive and effective. 

In the mountain ranges already referred to, and 
their detached spurs, and as well the flanks of the 
Rockies that cross the Idaho-Washington line near 
Spokane, there was deposited great mineral wealth, 
no fewer than fifty-seven different mineral substances 
being produced in 1927 in a commercial way. Cali- 
fornia is the principal producer of minerals, but Ore- 
gon and Washington supply substantial quantities of 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, and lead—the area around 
Spokane being especially productive. The greater 
coal areas of the region are in Washington, ranging 
from lignite to a limited amount of anthracite. Ore- 
gon along its coast line has considerable lignite de- 
posits; likewise has California. 

California is the principal gold State of the Union, 
still producing that precious metal in thirty-four of 
the State’s fifty-eight counties. Thirty-four counties 
likewise contribute silver, fifteen copper, and fifteen 
lead, five zinc, nine platinum, and six quicksilver. 
Three-quarters of the quicksilver of the country, and 
95 per cent. of its potash, are of California 
origin. Probably the greatest untouched iron ore re- 
serve of the country is in the section east of the San 
Bernardino range. The list of minerals embedded in 
these protecting mountains is too long to name; but 
those commercially produced include many rare else- 
where in the United States. 


HEN THE Paciric Coast in its making was folded 

along its bays and inland waters, protecting caps 
were placed over very considerable areas. This pre- 
vented the escape of the petroleum and petroleum gas 
created vy the deposit of great quantities of minute 
organisms, both vegetable and animal, flourishing 
through a long period under certain favorable condi- 
tions of climate and water. 

As a result, a tremendous wealth is being created 
from the oil resources of California which are pouring 
out money at the rate of $1,000 a minute. One-half 
the production is in the Los Angeles basin area; the 
other half is in the fields of the San Joaquin Valley 
and the lesser developed sections of the California 
Coast country, which have for a long time given a large 
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production, with increasing promise for the future. 

The last of the great natural resources here to be 
mentioned is the water power, with more than 300 
plants and an approximate capacity of 3,000,000 
horsepower. Streams plunging down the slopes of the 
mountain ranges of these three States to the sea have 
in main part provided this great resource, though the 
larger rivers with lesser drop have a substantial part 
therein. It is estimated that more than 10,000,000 
horsepower, which would be available nine-tenths of 
the time, remain to be developed. 

This in turn can be supplemented by double that 
horsepower which would be available half of the time. 
The three Pacific States have a fourth of the devel- 
oped hydro-electric power of the United States, Cali- 
fornia being first in rank and Washington fourth 
among all the States of the Union. 


r CALIFORNIA ALONE the investment now reaches 
nearly a billion dollars. Its systems are intercon- 
nected with those of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Arizona, and the northern part of Mexico. 
Sixty-eight thousand California farms, nearly one-half 
of those in the State, use its power commercially, nine- 
tenths of their demand being for pumping purposes. 
More than four-fifths of California’s industries are 
operated by electric power in whole or in part, and 
nine-tenths of California’s homes use electricity for 
lighting or other purposes. This in a State having an 
abundant supply of cheap fuel oil is an impressive 
tribute to the effectiveness and economy of water- 
power development; it is supplemented, however, by 
a considerable battery of steam power standby plants 
up and down the Coast, which burn oil. 

It is obvious that increase in wealth is largely de- 
pendent on increased variety as well as quantity of 
products to care for human wants. An absurd illus- 
tration will serve: if the only known forms of useful 
wealth were wheat bread, cotton clothing, and auto- 
mobiles (with incidentals necessary to their use) no 
matter how industrious the people, quantity produc- 
tion would cease as a wealth creator whenever the 
demands for these articles were fully satisfied. Stag- 
nation would be reached. 

Scientific advance, mechanical development, and im- 
proved organization have brought about conditions 
where failures in production are becoming more and 
more rare, and milder in form; our greater problems 
recently have been those of giving more effective dis- 
tribution and of creating demand. 

It will be of especial interest to follow the develop- 
ment of these three Pacific Coast States with their nat- 
ural resources not only in volume but in variety 
greater perhaps than exist in any other equal area on 
the globe. If the creation of wealth is to become more 
and more dependent upon the increase in variety of 
products to fill human wants, or on the creation of 
human wants to be filled, then these States are par- 
ticularly favored in their natural resources; and in 
commerce among themselves in developing these 
varied products and their human uses they will have 
the smallest barriers to overcome in time, distance, 
and lack of personal contact. 



































































ur Second Largest Stock Market 


By SIDNEY L. SCHWARTZ 


President, San Francisco Stock Exchange 


and more particularly the San Francisco Stock 

Exchange, stands as one of the great tributes 

to the development and growth of population, 
wealth, and industry in this section of the country. 

A securities market is a cross section of business; it 
stands as an indication of existing conditions. Hardly 
more than a cursory glance at the securities market 
of New York will indicate accurately the economic 
condition of the nation, and its immediate future. 
‘An examination of the San Francisco market will do 
the same for the Pacific Coast. A startling fact in 
‘this connection is revealed by publication of the sum 
of its transactions for the year just completed—which 
places it second, by volume of business, in the entire 
nation. It is exceeded only by the securities markets 
of New York City. 

This becomes even more surprising when one re- 
members the location of San Francisco on the extreme 
boundary of the nation, far from its industrial center. 
But there are good reasons why San Francisco’s secur- 
ity market is so busy. Fundamental is the climax of 
the intense development tak- 


[ae THE securities market of the Pacific Coast, 


proof to industrial enterprises, that adequate capital is 
readily available. It has been an important function of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange to establish the 
machinery necessary to provide a permanent second- 
ary market for the investment issues thus created. 
The San Francisco Stock Exchange has a member- 
ship of seventy-five. On its boards are listed 217 
securities. In this list of securities will be found the 


names of a great many nationally and internationally 
known organizations. 


JT IS THE VOLUME of business, however, that has 
i. - placed this market second in the nation. During the 
year just closed, 1928, trading in the’ San -Francisco 
Exchange amounted to more than 30,000,000 shares, 
and the value of the securities traded in was almost 
$2,000,000,000. With additional listings and the grow- 
ing ability to supply adequate financing, the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange will continue to attract a nation- 
wide attention, and will more than ever be reck- 

oned with in the nation’s financial progress. 
As a subsidiary organization, the San Francisco Curb 
Exchange is organized to 





ing place throughout this en- 
tire section. 

There has been a tremen- 
dous increase of population, 
with a high average of indi- 
vidual wealth. This has 
stimulated the industrial ex- 
pansion that is now taking 
place. Both local concerns 
and those from other parts 
of the nation have noted tre- 
mendous gains in their Pa- 
cific Coast business because 
of growing consumption. 
Ability to absorb securities 
in increasing volume has 
necessarily turned the eyes of 
the investment banking busi- 
ness to the Pacific Coast. 
And this ability to supply 
financial backing for enter- 
prises, national and world-wide 
in scope, is two-fold. Not only 
must stocks and bonds be ab- 
sorbed by a group, but their 
negotiability and marketabil- 
ity must be kept intact. 

Already financially inde- 
pendent, the collective wealth 
of the Pacific Coast has given 
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past. 


A LAND OF PHENOMENAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


The West strides confidently forward today as in the 

The riveter, pictured on a San Francisco sky- 

scraper, symbolizes the modern West—building solidly 
against the future. 


handle securities not eligible, 
under the stringent listing re- 
quirements, for trading on the 
San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change. It has obviated so- 
called unlisted trading. 

The history of organized 
trading in San Francisco is 
a colorful one; it dates from 
the days of the gold rush, 
continues through the silver 
boom, and culminates in our 
present period of industrial 
activity. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the present Exchange 
in 1882, original member- 
ships were sold at $50 each. 
Today they have a value of 
$300,000. 

This is but one achieve- 
ment of the Pacific Coast, but 
in its nature it stands as an 
indication of what the nation 
may expect from this section 
of the country. It is an indi- 
cation of the high degree of 
prosperity, thriving business 
and increasing wealth that is 
the order of the day in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

















A SUN-KISSED ORANGE 
GROVE OF CALIFORNIA 


Chood from the Far West 


By LLOYD S. TENNY 


Formerly Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HERE IS SUCH a wealth of food products in the 
Pacific Coast States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California that this section literally furnishes 
everything from soup to nuts for the consumers 
of the country. All sorts of statistics could be given 
to show this, but statistics are unnecessary. Every- 
body knows that the rise of western agriculture has 
been outstanding in the development of the entire 
country. 

Climate, soil, and water supply have been favorable 
for extending production and many of the people on 
the Coast, as well as those back East, have been will- 
ing to engage in agriculture where the climate was 
favorable and the promise of returns bright. Thus 
these important agricultural industries have devel- 
oped; and it all has been brought about largely with- 
out regard to the fact that the consumer is far sepa- 
rated from the producer, and that production is by 
no means all there is to agriculture out here on the 
West Coast. 

While there have been many difficult problems 
arising from production, the real trouble in western 
agriculture comes from distribution. This is why 
these Western States have been pioneers in new mar- 
keting adventures, and why this section is the testing 
ground for advanced methods of merchandising. 


The individual farmer or fruit grower is simply lost 
in attempting to sell his own wares. Everything must 
leave the western coast in carload lots, and it requires 
relatively large-scale operations to equip packing 
houses and provide other facilities to ship in carload 
lots, and to distribute to the various markets of the 
country in sufficient quantity to secure efficiency. 

Because shipments go out only in carload lots, the 
various crops, particularly the important fruits and 
vegetables, are measured from year to year usually in 
terms of carloads. We speak of the California citrus 
crop as consisting of fifty or sixty thousand carloads ; 
the table grape crop may be estimated at fifteen to 
twenty thousand carloads; and the entire grape crop 
of California ranges from sixty to seventy, or even to 
seventy-five thousand carloads. 


THEREFORE THE GROWER who owns ten acres, or even 

forty acres, of fruit is but a drop in the bucket. In 
marketing his crop he must look for some large dis- 
tributing agency to do it for him. This has been one 
of the important reasons for the development of large 
cooperative selling organizations. We find such asso- 
ciations all the way from Puget Sound in the north to 
the Imperial Valley at the southern end of California; 
and many of them are so well known that they 
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NUTS AND FRUITS STARTING FOR AMERICA’S TABLES 


The drying and bagging of almonds for delivery to a cooperative association warehouse 
is pictured at the top of the page. Next is a harvesting scene in the world’s largest 
peach orchard on the Del Monte ranch near Merced, California. The carefully picked 
fruit is rushed to the cannery shown in the lower picture, where it is halved, pitted, 


sorted, and placed in cans. 


Notice the regulation uniforms, caps, and aprons. 
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are almost national institutions. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, handling oranges and 
lemons, is just such an association. 
It has had a development that ex- 
tends over a quarter of a century. 
It has had its ups and downs, but 
today it is the controlling factor in 
distributing oranges and lemons to 
all the country. 

It is a growers’ organization; the 
group of individual farmers around 
a certain town build and operate 
their own packing plant, and many 
of these represent large invest- 
ments. If any particular house 
fails to put out a good package of 
fruit, or is inefficient in any man- 
ner, the fault lies with the growers 
supporting that particular associ- 
ation. In this way the orange 
growers, to a great extent, have be- 
come educated in their own busi- 
ness. They take an unusual inter- 
est in their own association, and so 
loyalty has been maintained to a 
surprisingly large degree. 

This is true of the walnut and al- 
mond growers; of many local 
creameries; of groups of apple 
growers; of associations handling 
dried fruits; of poultry producers; 
and even of many small associ- 
ations not so well known outside 
their local territory. 


= not all products are sold 
through the growers’ own selling 
agencies. There are large commer- 
cial firms handling all sorts of farm 
products. Some of them operate 
on a commission basis, the grower 
consigning his products through the 
sale agency he chooses. Some of 
the products are bought for cash 
from the growers, and a commer- 
cial operator runs his own packing 
house, packs under his own brands, 
and sells in any way he sees fit. 
The perishable nature of fruits and 
vegetables, however, and the dis- 
tance from market combine to 
make it a game of large size that 
requires ample capital and ade- 
quate facilities. 

Necessity for uniform standards 
in this field of perishable products 
is recognized on the Pacific Coast. 
Freight and icing costs to Eastern 
markets represent such large fixed 
charges that, when competition is 
keen, the shipment of low-quality 
products is disastrous. Grades that 
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are well established and that are 
represented with fancy colored la- 
bels are used to advertise the out- 
put from individual packing houses, 
local codperative associations or 
large centralized organizations. 
Many of these brands are widely 
known, and those like “Sunkist,” 
“Sun Maid,” and “Skookum” are 
pretty much household words 
everywhere. 


HESE western industries have 

to a large extent become great 
business enterprises. The apple 
business of Washington and Ore- 
gon has reached a point where it 
represents, in the minds of the peo- 
ple of the world, the acme of per- 
fection and success in the apple 
business. Petaluma has become 
the world’s best-known egg-produc- 
ing center. Tillamook is always 
thought of in terms of cheese. The 
Santa Clara Valley is the place 
where prunes come from. Fresno 
is the center of the raisin business 
of the world. The Imperial Valley 
is the spot where cantaloupes are 
grown to perfection. 

The development of rapid rail- 
road service, the building of tens 
of thousands of refrigerator cars, 
and the extension of the whole sys- 
tem of cold storage have combined 
to revolutionize food production on 
the Pacific Coast. It is now almost 
the common practice for the people 
of the country to associate the pro- 
duction of certain special fruits and 
vegetables with the Pacific Coast. 
There is some reason for this asso- 
ciation of ideas, for it probably is 
true that no agricultural territory 
of like size anywhere in the world 
produces such a wealth of fine food- 
stuffs as now comes annually from 
the States bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In the more temperate regions 
are the apple orchards, producing 


Food From the Far West 
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each season forty to fifty million . 


bushels. Here also are ten million 
pear trees, each yielding on an 
average a bushel of fruit, to be 
shipped back East either fresh or 
in cans. The warmer parts of the 
Pacific slope have outdone Spain, 
France, and Italy in grape produc- 
tion. About three hundred mil- 
lion dollars is invested. More than 
225,000,000 tons of grapes are har- 
vested each year. This represents 








PREPARING FRUITS FOR WORLD MARKETS 
The tray-method of sun-drying apricots, which retains most of the sweetness of the 
fresh fruit, is shown in the first picture. Next is pictured a busy California lemon 
packing house where this fruit is washed, cured, graded, sized, and made ready for ship- 
ment. Many California grapes are packed in the field, and the last photograph illustrates 
the slight equipment needed for fastening down the lids after field packing. 
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A TREASURE CHEST OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Twenty-five years ago these virgin forests of cedar and Douglas 
fir in the Olympic Range of Washington were practically worth- 
less, but modern highways have made their timber available. 









more than nine-tenths of the production of the entire 
United States. Approximately half this immense ton- 
nage of grapes is dried, and reaches the consumer as 
California raisins. 







i THE MORE TROPICAL SECTIONS of southern Califor- 
nia the orange, lemon, and olive become the leading 
fruits. California controls the entire United States 
production of lemons and olives, and shares with Flor- 
ida the honors in oranges. The entire production of 
fruits and vegetables from the Pacific Coast, shipped 
to Eastern markets fresh, exceeds 250,000 carloads 
annually. This means on an average one solid train of 
fifty or more cars loaded every two hours, day and 
night, three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 
Certain products cannot be shipped fresh, but are 
processed, either by drying or by canning. Favorable 
conditions for producing raisins, dried prunes, apri- 
cots, and other fruits early lend themselves to the de- 
velopment of extensive production in these lines. 
The raisin industry has been confined largely to the 
San Joaquin Valley in California, and here a great 
industry has been developed. More than a million 
tons of fresh grapes are harvested each year for raisin 
purposes. About four tons of fresh grapes are re- 
quired for one ton of raisins. This means that Cali- 
fornia is producing at present two hundred fifty, two 
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hundred seventy-five, or even three hundred thousand 
tons of raisins. The fresh fruit is harvested and placed 
upon trays in the vineyard, for drying is merely letting 
nature do the job. 

Before the raisin reaches the consumer, neverthe- 
less, it must go through a manufacturing process— 
which means that the producer himself cannot reach 
the ultimate consumer with his product. There are a 
number of large commercial organizations, together 
with the well-known codperative Sun Maid organiza- 
tion, that handle the processing and merchandising of 
the raisin crop. Much of this work is done by ma- 
chinery, and the great Sun Maid plant at Fresno is 
one of the models of industrial operation. Prunes are 
handled in somewhat similar fashion, with the grower 
drying his product in the prune drying yards and then 
turning it over either to the codperative or the com- 
mercial concern for processing and packing. 


HE CANNING INDusTRY has also developed to large 

proportions in the Pacific Coast States. Practically 
all fruits and vegetables are to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent canned, with the total production reaching 
enormous quantities. The apricot pack seldom is less 
than two million cases, and frequently goes to three 
and one-half or even four million. In 1927 more than 
eleven million cans of peaches were canned in Cali- 
fornia alone. Beets, corn, carrots, peas, spinach, 
pumpkin, tomatoes, and all other products are canned 
in relatively large amounts in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

The canning industry is not confined to fruits and 
vegetables. Canned fish is one of the large industries 
on the Pacific Coast. The waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
and particularly the bays and rivers that flow into the 
Pacific, literally teem with fish, and canneries are 
operated in all sections. From six to ten million cases 
of salmon alone are packed each year. 

While we think of these western States as pro- 
ducers, primarily, of perishables, other agricultural 
and animal products are produced in almost equally 
large quantities. The West is one of the great pro- 
ducing sections for barley; millions of bushels of 
wheat are harvested annually. It is one of the great 
sheep-producing sections of the country, and much of 
the spring lamb for our tables comes from these west- 
ern States. Dairying, with an ever-increasing supply 
of butter and cheese, is one of the great agricultural 
industries. And so it goes. One could pass from 
product to product until practically the entire field of 
agricultural production in the United States was cov- 
ered, and these three States would be found producing 
large quantities of most of them. Indeed, in many of 
the products the major production of the entire coun- 
try lies here on the western coast. 

Production is easy. The marketing problems are 
important and of paramount interest. The western 
coast is now, and will be for years to come, the labora- 
tory for experimenting with new and advanced meth- 
ods of bringing products from the western fields to the 
rest of the country. 
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SHEER EL CAPITAN DOMINATES YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 


“Ohe Lure of the Coast States 


By STEPHEN T. MATHER 


Director, National Park Service 


N A couNTRY rich in magnificent scenery and 
natural wonders, the Pacific Coast of the United 
States stands out preéminently with more than its 
share of these natural attractions. From the 

Canadian boundary to Mexico there is no part of the 
coast but has its own particular charm, and the diver- 
sity of type as one travels north or south adds to the 
interesting quality of this region. Glaciers and snow- 
fields, so old that they seem everlasting, lie within 
sight of many coast towns of Washington, Oregon, 
and northern California, while in the southern portion 
of California the climate is almost semi-tropical—an 
inviting combination in these days when good roads 
and automobiles link up the entire coast region in one 
continuous chain. 

Two things, however, these vastly 
different areas have in common. The 
changing, matchless beauty of the 
Pacific Ocean belongs alike to Wash- 
ington and southern California, and 
from any point on the coast high 
rugged mountains may be quickly and 
easily reached. It is difficult to say 
which is the more beautiful sight, sun- 
set over the Pacific, when the sun, a 
great glowing ball of molten fire, seems 
to hang suspended over the horizon and 
then suddenly to drop into the ocean 





A GUEST OF UNCLE SAM 


A golden mantle ground squirrel of 
the Cleveland National Forest. 


and be completely submerged, or sunrise in the moun- 
tains, with the delicate tints of early morning color- 
ing the snowcapped peaks. Each is incomparable and a 
source of endless delight to the lover of natural beauty. 


F OUR TWENTY NATIONAL PARKS, six lie within the 
Pacific Coast States, and there are also several 
national monuments within this area. These national 
playgrounds are now being supplemented by the estab- 
lishment of State parks. The State-park movement is 
constantly gaining ground throughout the country and 
the people of the West Coast, with true western pro- 
gressiveness, have given their enthusiastic approval to 
the ideal. Already many scenic areas have been chosen. 
California’s approval of the estab- 
lishment of State parks within her con- 
fines was concretely expressed on No- 
vember 6, when the voters went on rec- 
ord by a vote of four to one in favor of 
a $6,000,000 State-park bondissue. This 
means that ultimately $12,000,000 will 
be available for the furtherance of the 
State park program, since the act of 
the Legislature in presenting the bond 
issue provides that every dollar of 
State money spent for parks must be 
matched with another dollar contrib- 
uted by private gift or from sources 
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and Tacoma, Mount Rainier, with its 
glacier-crowned crest, may now be reached 
over broad highways in only a few hours. 
Rainier is only one of a chain of snow and 
ice-capped mountains, stretching down the 
coast, that once, ages ago, were flaming 
volcanoes. Now only Lassen Peak, in 
northern California, is still active to tell 
the tale of the past. 

The effect of good approach roads was 
almost startlingly proved at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park with the completion of the All- 
Year Highway a little over two years ago. 
Up to that time motorists to the park in 
snowy weather had to ship their cars and 
go by train part of the way. The new road 
made possible access at all times of the 
year from both San Francisco and the 
nearer valley cities, which had the effect of 
almost doubling park travel. For the past 
two years the annual visiting list to the 
Yosemite has nearly reached the half- 
million mark. 

The principal functions of the National 


SHIPS CHECK THEIR COURSE BY “THE GREAT WHITE WATCHER” Park Service are to preserve the natural 


Snow-turbaned Mount Baker, rising 10,827 feet above the sea, as seen from beauties of the parks while at the same 
the San Juan Islands in Puget Sound. Its beauty is preserved for all time in time making them accessible for the use of 
o 


the Mount Baker National Forest. 


other than the State. Already under legislative author- 
ity a State-wide survey of park possibilities is in prog- 
ress. Especially interesting in this connection was the 
appointment by the Director of the State Department 
of Public Works of a scenery expert who scouts ahead 
of highway construction work to indicate especially 
attractive bits of natural scenery or objects of historic 
interest along the roadway that should be preserved. 


apo OF THESE scenic and historic areas would 
serve any effective national or State purpose were 
they not accessible to large numbers of people. When 
I assumed charge of the national parks in 1915, good 
roads were the exception, both within and without the 
parks. Now all this is changed, or in process of 
change. Within the national parks the roads are 
gradually being brought up to a high standard through 
construction now being carried on by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. From 1924, when the first constructive 
park road program was adopted, until the close of the 
1928 fiscal year, $9,000,000 was expended or obligated 
for expenditure in road construction and improvement. 

A survey of highway needs by public road and park 
officials developed the fact that the funds for road 
work during this period were thoroughly inadequate 
to construct the type of highways the public is entitled 
to within its parks, and a new program of development 
was adopted calling for the expenditure of $51,000,000 
for good roads within the next ten years. During the 
present fiscal year Congress has appropriated or au- 
thorized a total of $5,000,000 towards carrying out 
this larger program. 

Approach roads to the parks have also been brought 
» up to excellent standards in most cases through 
county, State, and national agencies. From Seattle 
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ALPINE SPORT ON THE SLOPES OF MOUNT BAKER 


This vacation land is accessible over a splendid motor highway 

from Bellingham, Washington. The mountain’s rugged slopes 

support forty-four square miles of ice fields and twelve prominent 
glaciers. It is a center of attraction for mountain climbers. 








The Lure of the Coast States 


as many people as can visit them. The conges- 
tion resulting from this unexpected travel increase, 
which brought about conditions similar to those en- 
countered in a small municipality, therefore presented 
new problems. To handle the situation adequately, 
and care for both park features and unlimited num- 
bers of visitors, it was imperative that a comprehen- 
sive study be made of all problems relating to the use 
and enjoyment of the Yosemite Park and of the pres- 
ervation of its natural features, and Congress author- 
ized the appointment of a Board of Expert Advisers 
to make such a study. The members of the board, 
men of national reputation, are devoting their invalu- 
able services to this work without compensation, 








CHUCKANUT DRIVE SKIRTS PUGET SOUND 


A stretch near Bellingham, Washington, that is typical of the 

scenic highways of the Far West. The longest continuously 

improved highway in the nation, 1,590 miles long, extends from 

Blaine, Washington, at the International Boundary, south almost 
to the Mexican border. 





Two others of California’s national reservations, the 
famous Sequoia and General Grant Big Tree parks, 
will soon be joined by the Generals’ Highway now in 
course of construction. 

Of particular interest is the road construction along 
the coast either in progress at this time or planned for 
the near future. From Crescent City in northern Cali- 
fornia to the northern boundary of Oregon the Roose- 
velt Coast Highway parallels the coast line, passing 
through many interesting towns. At Crescent City 
this road connects with California’s Redwood High- 
way, which leads through stands of the stately coast 
redwoods and on to San Francisco. 

These coast redwoods, known scientifically as 
Sequoia sempervirens, are a different species from the 
Big Trees or Sequoia gigantea of our California na- 





© Fred H, Wiser 
SUNSET ON CRATER LAKE 


The west rim of the famous turquoise body of water held in a 
lofty volcano’s sunken crest. Set aside as a national playground, 
Crater Lake National Park, it is available to all. 


tional parks. The latter are from three to four thou- 
sand years of age. Patriarchs among the coast red- 
woods average fifteen hundred years in age. 

An interesting redwood stand is contained in the 
Muir Woods National Monument, near San Fran- 
cisco, preserved through the public-spirited action of 
the late William Kent, former member of Congress, 
and Mrs. Kent, in donating the area to the United 
States. In appreciation of this action the area would 
have been named the Kent National Monument had 
not Mr. Kent refused such recognition. The satisfac- 
tion of saving the trees for all time was all the reward 
he wanted or would accept. Many of the redwood tracts 
now in State ownership have similarly been saved 
through the generosity of other nationally minded 
Americans who furnished funds for their purchase. 


EVERAL OF CALIFORNIA’S State parks have been estab- 

lished to preserve their redwoods from the axe, and 
the Save-the-Redwoods League is constantly endeavor- 
ing to save other stands of these noble trees for poster- 
ity. The outstanding redwood project at the present 
time is the preservation of the Bull Creek-Dyerville area 
in the northern part of the State along the Redwood 
Highway. It is planned to make this the principal red- 
wood reservation of the country. Eventually it is 
hoped to include approximately 15,000 acres in the 
park area and approaches, and of this about 2,600 
acres have already been preserved in the Humboldt 
State Redwood Park. The consummation of the 
project is urgent, for unless substantial help can be 
obtained within a comparatively short time this 
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and the Mexican border an excellent high- 
way already exists, following in many 
places the old Camino Real, the “King’s 
Highway,” built by the Spaniards who first 
settled this part of the country. It is an 
interesting road, here going through beauti- 
ful orange groves, there coming out in full 
view of the ocean, now passing one of the 
early Spanish missions and then going 
through a thoroughly modern American 
town. It is a fascinating motor trip from 
north to south, full of unexpected contrasts. 


N” THE LEAST INTERESTING Of the attrac- 
tions of the Pacific Coast are its main 
cities. Each has a distinct individuality 
and a charm all its own. Seattle of the 
north, a thriving port city, has an especial 
appeal to Eastern visitors. Here the tang of 
the cool salt air has produced a vigor and 
briskness that seem to permeate the entire 
city. Portland, the city of roses, is a veri- 
table flower garden, and as a scenic offer- 
ing par excellence has the Columbia River 
Highway at its gates. Mount Hood also 
attracts the Portland visitor. 

This snow-crowned mountain is situated 
in a national forest, and the United States 
Forest Service is preserving it from com- 
mercial encroachment. In April, 1927, a 
permit was refused a commercial company 
that asked permission to construct an in- 
cline cableway to the summit of Mount 
Hood, with rest room and lunch stations at 
the top and at midway stations. In deny- 








matchless area will be destroyed. Efforts will be made 
by the Save-the-Redwoods League to secure the allot- 
ment of a portion of the new State-park bond issue 
funds for this purpose. 


HE ReDwoop HicHway now ties in with the South- 

ern Pacific Railway at Grants Pass, Oregon. A 
subsidiary of the railroad company operates specially 
built motor busses over the highway from Grants Pass 
to Eureka, California, where the trains of the North- 
western Pacific are met. This little motor interlude 
on a rail trip takes the traveler through the lovely 
Rogue River Valley, across the Siskiyou Mountains 
through extensive groves of Giant Redwoods, thence 
along the shore of the Pacific Ocean and through more 
redwood stands to Eureka. 

From San Francisco south, through the interesting 
Big Sur country, another highway is to be built to 
connect with Monterey and San Luis Obispo. Already 
a road has been finished from Oxnard to Los Angeles 
and this will be paved and opened to travel during 
the summer. From Los Angeles south to San Diego 


MEDITATION IN ONE OF NATURE’S MIGHTY CATHEDRALS 


One of the Pacific Coast redwood groves saved to posterity by the Save-the- 

Redwoods League. Stately forests of these giants are found in many places 

along the coast from the Oregon line to San Francisco. Another species of 
greater age and diameter is preserved in Yosemite National Park. 





ing the application, the Chief Forester 
stated he was moved largely by the deep- 
seated reverence that he believed should be 
preserved for mountain peaks having the 
grandeur of this, Oregon’s highest moun- 
tain. Again, last October, the project 
came up and the Secretary of Agriculture refused to 
approve it, although agreeing that the proposition 
should be given additional study. 

San Francisco, the city built on hills, has many fas- 
cinating features to offer, including its famous Golden 
Gate with ferries busily plying back and forth to 
neighboring towns. Then in contrast to these three 
essentially northern communities is Los Angeles, a city 
of the semi-tropical south. Although the languor of 
the tropics is suggested in its palm trees, its neighbor- 
ing orange groves and Spanish type architecture, the 
city itself is far from languorous—it is one of the 
thriving, fast-growing municipalities of the country. 
Hollywood, its most widely known suburb, is now a 
household word. 

Each of these cities is thoroughly cosmopolitan. 
Railroads and good roads link them all with the rest 
of the United States, Canada, and Mexico, while 
steamers from Honolulu and the Orient, from 
Australia and New Zealand, constantly dock at their 
wharves, bringing in a whiff of life from far-off quar- 
ters of the globe. 
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“Hooking Up with Hoover 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. An Interregnum of Four Months 


am struck once more with the almost incredible 

difference between the European and American 
point of view. Coming back, too, in that period which 
the quaint survival of an older age insures the four 
months of interregnum between the election and in- 
duction of a President—the outstanding circumstance 
is the vast speculation as to what are to be the 
domestic purposes and the foreign policies of a new 
President. 

Broadly speaking, Washington and Europe do not 
disagree as to the meaning of the new President. All 
the difference lies actually in the contrasts in interpre- 
tation and in the appraisal of the effects of the policies 
which are to be pursued. In fact, while Europe is 
thinking only in terms of what the change will mean 
for the older Continent, Washington is talking about 
the transformation with hardly any regard for Euro- 
pean repercussions. 

In the national capital the foreign implications of 
a new Administration are perhaps mentioned casually, 
but the circumstance most frequently emphasized is 
that throughout the recent campaign international 
problems attracted not the smallest attention from 
the audiences which gathered to hear the candidates. 
When you consider that only eight years ago the issue 
was the Wilsonian policies, and the main question 
was our relation to Europe, there is more than passing 
significance in the fact that by tacit agreement, in 
fact by recognition of public apathy, Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Smith dropped Europe out of the picture. 

At the present moment Washington expects that this 
campaign psychology will be carried over into the new 
Administration. It believes that the incoming Presi- 
dent will turn his chief attention inward rather than 
outward. By contrast, it believes that this concentra- 
tion on national affairs will have as its consequence 
the enormous stimulation of economic relations with 
the rest of the world. It looks for the continuation 
of political aloofness and the expansion of economic 
relations with the outside world. 

The South American journey, which has captured 
the attention and the imagination of the American pub- 
lic generally, is taken as the authentic sign of what 
Mr. Hoover means to do. In the case of the Far East 
there is a general appreciation of the fact that the new 
President’s long residence and great familiarity with 
Chinese conditions have given him all the essential 
experience necessary to deal with problems in and 
beyond the Pacific. . 


ETURNING TO WASHINGTON after eighteen 
months of absence, largely spent in Europe, I 


And it is in South America and in Asia that Wash- 
ington expects the President who is soon to take office 
to reveal his hand. I suppose it would hardly be in- 
exact to say that Washington expects of Hoover the 
organization and direction of what in the European 
jargon would be described as a policy of economic im- 
perialism. It believes that Mr. Hoover will now pro- 
ceed to apply to his larger job the experience of a life- 
time as well as the lessons learned immediately in the 
Department of Commerce, to codrdinate and combine 
American energies and resources in a vast campaign 
of conquest in the markets of the world. 

I have been particularly struck by the comments of 


‘my journalistic colleagues, who made the campaign 


with the various candidates and are thus familiar with 
popular sentiment the country over. What to me is 
most significant in their estimates is their common 
agreement in the statement that Europe has ceased to 
command even passing attention in the reckoning of 
our fellow-countrymen generally. Prosperity and not 
politics, business and not foreign policy, they agree, 
command popular attention, once you cross the Alle- 
ghanies. 

But over against this state of mind is the unmis- 
takable state of fact that for the past eight years, at 
least, all Mr. Hoover’s attention has been directed 
toward the double problem of developing American 
business at home and directing its campaign abroad. 
His attention has been fixed not alone upon the home 
front but upon the foreign fighting lines—speaking 
commercially, and, of course, the two are indistin- 
guishable at a certain point. 

If the American people are at the present moment 
ready to talk business and totally unwilling to discuss 
international politics, it remains true that, in Europe 
at least, there never was a time when politics and busi- 
ness were more inextricably intermingled. Conditions 
impel the public men of Europe to seek, more 
anxiously and earnestly than ever, to persuade the 
United States to consider the political as well as the 
mere business aspects of the European problem. 

What Mr. Hoover must face at once is a determined 
and possibly the supreme attempt to persuade the 
United States to join in the solution of pending Euro- 
pean issues. Beyond any question the next four years 
must be decisive in the handling of such subjects as 
reparations, evacuation, and debts. And in the inter- 
regnum between the election and the inauguration, all 
Europe is giving itself furiously to speculation as to 
what the Hoover policy is going to be—what American 
foreign policy will be in the critical years. 
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That Europe is hopeful would be too much to say; 
that it is actually fearful would be more exact. For 
ten years Europe has never totally despaired of per- 
suading the United States to deal with material ques- 
tions on a sentimental basis. It has never recovered 
from the preliminary experience, which created the im- 
pression that if Mr. Wilson could obtain his own way 
about moral questions he was willing to pay in terms of 
material concessions. From Mr. Wilson, Europe de- 
rived the impression that at home the United States 
was sO -prosperous materially, that abroad it was 
willing and able to pay a European price for the moral 
hegemony of the world. 

The election of Mr. Hoover has proved to be the 
latest of a long series of disillusioning circumstances, 
which have served to shake if not quite to dissipate 
what I may describe as the Wilsonian illusion. Europe 
fears that the United States, under the direction of 
the former Secretary of Commerce, will insist on con- 
fining all discussions to the narrow limits of purely 
business considerations. It is apprehensive that it will 
be useless to attempt to persuade him to consider the 
problem of Allied debts, for example, in terms of sur- 
viving war sentimentality. 

If this conclusion proves to be correct, it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the consequences for Europe. 
And this, after all, emphasizes the enormous gulf be- 
tween American and European thought at the moment. 
Almost everything Mr. Hoover will do must inevitably 
have its foreign repercussions, but at least among Mr. 
Hoover’s fellow-countrymen there is neither interest 
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nor concern about any of these foreign repercussions. 

If, for example, in the matter of debts, Mr. Hoover 
follows the line he took consistently during the debt 
discussions—when he was responsible for the rejection 
of the Caillaux offer and urged the rejection of the 
Italian proposal offered by Volpi and finally accepted 
through Mr. Mellon—then, sometime before the next 
four years are over, Europe will have to settle down 
to the solution of the problem of reparations without 
the United States. 

If, further, Mr. Hoover follows the lead of President 
Coolidge, as disclosed in his Armistice Day Speech 
—that is, if he stands against the further considerable 
extension of American lendings abroad—all the in- 
genious schemes for getting the money for reparations 
through the sale of German securities on the American 
market collapses. And, at least in the national capital, 
Mr. Hoover to-day is credited with the belief that the 
time has come when American money might more 
profitably be harnessed to American development, both 
within the United States and about its immediate fron- 
tiers, than in Europe. 

Moreover, if Mr. Hoover shows a clear purpose to 
use the great economic and financial powers of the 
United States to contest with Europe the South Amer- 
ican and the Far Eastern markets, while declining to 
contribute further to European reorganization either 
by loans or by debt cancellations, one must perceive 
that both the material and the psychological conse- 
quences will be considerable. Nor will the political 
results be less worthy of consideration. 





II. Has Hoover a Policy? 


FTER ALL, speculation about the near future comes 
down to the clear question as to whether Mr. 
Hoover has in the back of his mind any coherent for- 
eign policy. For ten years, from Wilson to Coolidge, 
we have acted isolation and talked codperation with a 
gradually increasing emphasis placed upon the isola- 
tion. Mr. Wilson’s conception was that the War had 
revolutionized the world, and that the Atlantic had 
been abolished. He did not believe that it would 
ever be possible for the United States to revert to a 
policy which left Europe completely out of its calcu- 
lations. 

Mr. Wilson was beaten and his policies were defi- 
nitely rejected. But there survives to this day the un- 
mistakable feeling that in some fashion or other there 
had been a change. Getting back to our own busi- 
ness has continued very steadily, but most of our 
public men and a considerable portion of the press and 
the pulpit still talk about codperation with Europe. 
The Kellogg Treaty, itself, is a striking example of 
this state of mind. 

The trouble has always lain in the fact that when 
it came to a specific issue, what Europe called codper- 
ation the United States regarded as dangerous commit- 
ment. Europe desired to have our aid in the preser- 
vation of a status quo created by the-war, based upon 
force and always requiring force to maintain. We, 
on our part, were concerned only with the establish- 





ment of abstract principles. We desired Europe to 
renounce war; Europe invited us to assist in the 
policing of the older continent. 

It has been the same about all questions in which 
money has been involved. Even at this late date it is 
still fair to point out the extent to which in all the 
war and post-war years Americans have contributed 
to relieve misery and to restore ruins all over the Euro- 
pean continent. That, broadly speaking, was the 
American idea of codperating on the money side. 

The European idea has been quite different. It has 
been that American wealth should be unreservedly 
turned over to Europe; that we were bound, for ex- 
ample, to surrender our claims for loans, because, in 
the ultimate analysis, it was the easiest and the sim- 
plest fashion in which Europe could arrive at recon- 
struction. And at bottom, perhaps quite humanly, 
Europe has been always convinced that its import- 
ance to the world was so overshadowing that it was 
the duty of all the rest of the world to assist in its 
restoration. 

For ‘ten years we have been told that it was our 
moral duty to give Europe the money it needed, either 
directly or indirectly by the cancellation of debts. We 
have also been told that econemically the restoration 
of Europe would prove a sound investment. Moreover, 
if we have never effectively adopted the European 
point of view, there have been not a few American 
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converts, and there has been a surviving feeling that 
something ought to be done. 

Yet all this time we have been getting away from 
Europe. And as far as one may judge both the Wash- 
ington and the national point of view, the recent elec- 
tion marked something like the extreme point yet 
reached in the return to a pre-war mentality. What 
is interesting and important to know now is whether 
Mr. Hoover, arriving at a moment when this sense of 
old-fashioned isolation has crystallized, is going to 
express it in his policy. 

Is Hoover to be for political codperation or economic 
competition? That is what the thing comes down to. 
Actually, despite all the pleasant euphemisms of recent 
years, there is no middle ground. Are we to continue 
to treat European peoples as allies or as rivals? Shall 
we maintain or modify our own national economic pur- 
poses because these patently bear heavily upon certain 
European nations? So far, we have not made up our 
minds; or at least we have not disclosed our decision 
in any coherent policy. 

Mr. Hoover might easily clarify the whole situation. 
He might simply dissipate the fog which has survived 
from the wartime. But until such clarification arrives, 
we shall continue to live in the contemporary atmos- 
phere of contradiction and of paradox. The country 
as a whole wants peace with all other peoples. It is 
resolved upon friendly relations. But, this being con- 
ceded, it has not the smallest desire to codperate with 
any nation, as Europe understands codperation. Our 
international thinking takes the line of competition 
and not of codperation. We certainly desire to be 
friendly with our competitors, but we have not the 
slightest idea of taking in partners. 

And that, after all, is the hope that European 
opinion still clings to. The British think of a limited 
and peculiar partnership of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
The French think of a partnership preserving the asso- 
ciation of the war. Germany thinks, much less defi- 
nitely perhaps, of a business partnership with America 
which shall serve to rescue Germany from her present 
isolation, and enable her one day to direct the exploita- 
tion of Russia. Codperation, to the European mind, 


means an American participation in European affairs 
on a European basis, in conformity with European 
ideas, to the ultimate profit of Europe, assuming 
always that our own interests are locked up with 
European. 

The contrast is disclosed perfectly in the President- 
elect’s South American excursion. In current phrase 
this is a “good-will trip.” It is an evidence of Amer- 
ican friendliness, a proof of American interest, and a 
direct attempt to meet all the familiar allegations that 
the United States nourishes unfriendly or imperialistic 
ideas in respect of Latin America generally. 

To Europe, by contrast, the journey of Mr. Hoover 
is nothing less than an invasion. It is an invasion of 
a European province. It is an attempt to gain mar- 
kets, influence, prestige at the expense of Europe. 
Great Britain, Spain, Italy, France, the nations which 
have the largest business and the closest cultural re- 
lations with South America, are united in regarding it 
as an evidence of American imperialism, not merely of 
economic but also of political imperialism. 

What Mr. Hoover and every well-informed person 
knows is that for not a few years all the efforts of 
European propaganda have been concentrated upon 
creating and maintaining the illusion of our imperial- 
ism; the idea of a purpose in the United States to exer- 
cise some form of hegemony over the South American 
continent; to give to the Monroe Doctrine the exact 
meaning which belongs to the British Mediterranean 
policy. And Europe recognizes perfectly that Mr. 
Hoover’s journey is a deliberate attempt to undo the 
consequences of this European propaganda. 

We in the United States are accustomed to think of 
the existence of some degree of community of thought 
and interest between North and South America. But 
in point of fact, South America is, at least culturally, 
European. Paris and Madrid, not New York or Wash- 
ington, are the magnets for South American travel. 
French, Spanish, and Italian newspapers, not Amer- 
ican, are read south and west of Brazil, at least. 
Before the World War, South America, too, was almost 
exclusively the field for British financial exploitation 
and commercial activity. 


III. Anglo-American Relations 


unpopularity of the European powers and, of course, 


HUS FOR Europe Mr. Hoover’s trip constitutes a 
menace to material and to moral interests. It is a 
challenge, it is an invasion. It is more, it is a symbol 
of what Europe now fears Mr. Hoover is going to do. 
And it would be idle to expect that this American 
offensive will pass without provoking a European 
counter-offensive. South America is European terri- 
tory, so far as the European calculations are con- 
cerned, and Yankee imperialism is seeking to detach it. 
It is precisely the same in China. Our policy in 
respect of China in recent years, particularly during 
the storm-and-stress period, was accepted abroad as 
the clear proof of our purpose to replace Europe. Our 
refusal to associate ourselves with various operations, 
military and naval, with various coercive measures, is 
explained as the disclosure of a policy to profit by the 


primarily of Great Britain. For this policy, too, 
Europe holds Mr. Hoover chiefly responsible. 

And the trip to South America is interpreted as 
indicative not merely of Yankee activity in the Amer- 
icas, but in Asia. What is not now clear is whether 
Mr. Hoover will give definite expression to what have 
been, on the whole, rather accidents than disclosures 
of national purpose, despite all European assertions to 
the contrary. If his purpose is to compete in Latin 
America and in Asia, rather than to codperate in 
Europe, as Washington and Europe equally expect, 
will he say so? 

Most important of all questions of foreign policy, 
however, are those which concern Anglo-American 
relations, For Europe generally these relations 
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have the definite character of a duel. While Wash- 
ingtor and London with equal frequency affirm the 
unshakable friendliness of the two Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, Europe sees them in collision everywhere. It sees 
something more; it perceives, in what are no more 
than accidental details, the clear disclosure of an 
American purpose to replace Britain as a world power. 

In point of fact the naval issue has come to be the 
test question. Naturally the American view of the dis- 
pute, as a mere quarrel over tonnage, finds little ac- 
ceptance in Europe. Nine people out of ten in the 
United States would dismiss the whole affair as a 
rather stupid attempt on the part of the British to 
deny us the right to equal strength, which our size, 
wealth, and interests now entitle us to. 

Europe knows better. Europe realizes, as the Amer- 
ican public does not, that what we are seeking to ob- 
tain is precisely the thing which Britain won by battle 
and has until the present hour invariably fought to 
retain. Europe knows that, with American naval 
parity, all the foundations of British power are shaken. 
What is really at issue is the power to blockade. Once 
the power to break the British blockade rests in our 
hands, the whole foundation of British policy must be 
modified. If we had gained our point at Geneva, the 
Coolidge conference would have abolished the results 
of Trafalgar and of Jutland, alike. 

For ten years the British have sought in every con- 
ceivable manner to arrive at alliance or association 
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with us. From the outset they have excluded war 
from the discussion. All their hope and effort have 
been directed at finding some form of agreement 
which would insure that when we had an equal fleet 
that fleet would not be employed to break the British 
blockade. They have endeavored, while admitting 
the principle of parity, to escape the consequences of 
such parity. 

But the instinctive purpose of American develop- 
ment of a fleet during and since the close of the War 
has been to obtain the strength necessary to make it 
forever impossible that any nation should in the future 
interfere with American shipping and commerce, as 
Britain and Germany interfered with them in 1914-15, 
and as France and Britain interfered with them in the 
Napoleonic era. We are not thinking in terms of fight- 
ing the British or anyone else. We are thinking in 
terms of being too strong to permit anyone to adopt 
policies toward us which might lead to fighting. 

If Great Britain is to continue as the world power she 
has been for centuries, she must.do one of two things: 


_ prevent. the construction of an equal American fleet, 


or else: reach such a political understanding with‘ the 
United States that she shall be sure that, although we 
have parity, we shall never employ it against Britain, 
not merely in war, but as a basis of policy. Other- 
wise, the next time Britain gets into a war with any 
other great power her control of the sea will depend 
upon our view of the issues of the conflict. 


IV. Confusion 


 crsnaps CootipcE, in his Armistice Day speech, 
clearly indicated his belief that the United States 
should build a fleet which would insure sufficient 
strength to enable us to prevent any interference with 
our rights as neutrals during war. If Mr. Hoover sup- 
ports such a policy, when he takes office, he must cer- 
tainly establish an American policy insuring the most 
tremendous change in world affairs which has taken 
place in our own time. The Freedom of the Seas, in 
the American sense, becomes a reality the day that we 
have naval parity, provided we have made no political 
alliance limiting the use of our fleet. But the Freedom 
of the Seas is fatal to all British tradition. 

What Mr. Hoover thinks about the naval issue is 
not very clear. That he is totally opposed to any sort 
of Anglo-American alliance may fairly well be assumed. 
But he has now to face the definite attempt on the part 
of Great Britain to escape from the eventual conse- 
quences of parity. All sorts of suggestions of a new 
naval conference are flying around. Lord Lee has pro- 
posed a new meeting limited to Lord Balfour and Mr. 
Hughes. Congressman Britten has taken the matter 
out of the hands of the State Department and proposed 
a meeting between members of Congress and of the 
British Parliament. 

The trouble with all such discussions lies in the fact 
that at bottom American and British policies are 
irreconcilable. We are building our fleet for the de- 
liberate purpose of making it impossible for any coun- 
try to exercise in respect to us precisely the power 


Britain has used toward all peoples for centuries. And 
if we make good our insistence, the British weapon 
loses its value. For while the British do not conceive 
of fighting us, if we can interfere with their blockade 
when they are fighting some one else, the blockade 
loses its chief value. 

If we build the fifteen ships which Congress now 
proposes, we shall have something like 300,000 tons of 
new cruisers, including twenty-three 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers. That would not mean parity, technically, but it 
would mean strength so considerable as to serve as a 
definite check upon British sea-power. It would con- 
stitute a menace, which British statesmanship is bound 
to remove if possible and by negotiation. 

Following the President’s Armistice Day speech 
there has been a vast deal of confused comment 
about the whole question of naval armaments and 
peace. The President has been criticized as illogical 
in supporting both the Kellogg Pact and the Naval 
Program. But the difficulty lies in the fact that there 
has been little clear thinking on the subject of what 
naval parity itself means. There has been a mixing 
of policy with the means of accomplishing the policy. 

The simple point at issue in all our naval discus- 
sions with Great Britain is whether we are willing that 
Britain should retain the power to deal with our com- 
merce in time of war in accordance with its interests 
and without regard to our rights as neutrals. That, in 
substance, is what the British did in the World War 
while we were still neutral—and also, be it noted, 
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what we helped to do in respect to other neutrals when 
we became a belligerent. 

Neither we nor the British have ever frankly faced 
the issue. Now the President’s speech has served for 
a new explosion of pacifist sentiment. If Great Britain 
were prepared to concede without further discussion 
that the seas should be free for all neutral commerce 
in case of war, subject to existing international law, of 
course, or subject to such restrictions as all nations 
were prepared to agree to in advance, our naval pro- 
gram would be open to obvious criticism just so far as 
it was based upon British sea-power. 

On the other hand, unless the people of the United 
States are prepared to agree in advance that any time 
Great Britain is at war she shall be free to treat our 
commerce, and all neutral commerce, in such fashion 
as her own interests dictate, an outcry against the pres- 
ent construction program is merely stupid. What 
divides us at the moment is not a question of ships, 
but of policy. But our own policy cannot be estab- 
lished save as we are willing to back it by ships. 

Once the United States has established naval parity, 
provided it has abstained from making any separate 
and particular treaty with Great Britain in the mean- 
time, then it will be possible to discuss the question 
of limitation of armaments and of the adjustment of 
policy. When we have the ships, the British preten- 
sion to regulate the seas in accordance with British 
interests, in time of war, falls to the ground. 

On the British side much the same confusion per- 
sists. The British have decided not to fight us. They 
have excluded war from the list of means by which 
they can oppose our purposes. But they have not 
accepted our purposes. They are not prepared to 
grant parity, because they are not willing to face the 
implications of parity. They want to keep in peace 
what they acquired by war, and have so far retained 
only by war: namely, the mastery of the ocean. 

But how on earth can you settle such an issue by 
conference? As long as history has run, so far, this 
issue has always been settled by war. The dominant 
sea-power has always met the challenge of a rising 
sea-power by war; victory has decided which should 
prevail. Now we and the British have excluded war 
from the equation, but to a very great degree we have 
also excluded the question of settlement. 
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If the American pacifists who are crying out against 
the naval program of the President have their way, 
British sea supremacy will continue unchanged. If 
the President has his way, we shall have parity; and 
parity may be the basis for limitation of armament. 
On the other hand, we shall never have limitation of 
naval armament as long as Great Britain can maintain 
superiority, with all the enormous and incalculable 
advantages it entails. 

It is an absurd situation in which the United States 
finds itself compelled to build ships, costing perhaps 
half a billion dollars, in order to insure that its com- 
merce shall not be interfered with in case of a new 
European war. It ought to be possible in theory 
for British and American diplomats to sit down to- 
gether and deal with the question on its merits; to 
perceive that the World War and the rise of American 
power have combined to make the old system obsolete, 
and to make it attractive for every nation to accept an 
unlimited doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas. 

Before the Geneva conference, Mr. Coolidge hoped 
that the mere announcement of a program of building 
would bring about a British surrender. When he dis- 
covered his mistake he was naturally irritated, and 
quite humanly disclosed his irritation in his Armistice 
Day speech. What is really important now is to know 
whether Mr. Hoover shares Mr. Coolidge’s original 
or his amended view. 

In the present state of Anglo-American naval 
strength, there is not a British statesman in the world 
who could go to a conference and agree to recognize 
the principle of the Freedom of the Seas, fully and 
freely, and in terms of American views. His situation 
would be precisely that of an American representative 
in the matter of the Monroe Doctrine. The idea of 
British naval supremacy is ingrained and inborn in 
all Englishmen. Ramsey MacDonald and Admiral 
Beattie would end up in about the same position. 

We and the British are two peoples equally destitute 
of logic. We both continue to insist that our policies 
have no element of rivalry, when all the world is daily 
called to witness the repercussions due to the collisions 
of these policies. The British mean to keep supremacy 
without fighting for it. We strive to gain parity with- 
out building for it. And we continue to be exasper- 
ated and angry over each other’s lack of reason. 


V. Our Commercial Interest 


(= FOREIGN COMMERCE has become so vast and so 
valuable that it is the settled conviction of the 
American people, those who think of the real issue at 
all, that the time has passed when that commerce 
should automatically be put in jeopardy because the 
British are unlucky enough or unwise enough to get 
into a war with a third country. To avoid such 
danger there are only two means: to obtain an in- 
ternational agreement, which establishes in inter- 
national law the principle of Freedom of the Seas; or 
to build a fleet sufficiently large to preclude the effort 
to stop our commerce. When we have created the 





larger fleet we may then, automatically, get the agree- 
ment on Freedom of the Seas. 

Mr. Hoover must decide what course we are to take. 
If we build the ships, when the Washington Confer- 
ence convenes in 1931-32, we shall be in a position to 
discuss the principle. If he takes the pacifist end of 
the discussion, British sea supremacy will remain as it 
has been; and when the next war comes we shall be 
subject to British sea-power. Then we shall be able 
to trade only with the dominant sea-power, and 
doomed to the same sort of experience as that which 
fell to our lot in the Napoleonic and World Wars. 
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A navy is not an accidental aggregation of tonnage 
and guns; it is beyond all else a means conditioned 
upon policy. The size of a fleet must be determined 
by the character of a national policy, just as the size 
of any army is similarly conditioned. Our policy de- 
mands that our commerce should flow unrestricted 
over the world, insured against any let or hindrance. 
Therefore our navy must be sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent the British from pursuing the course they have 
invariably followed toward all neutral commerce when 
they were at war. 

The whole Anglo-American issue is here, the real 
problem of the relations between the countries, and 
the largest question for the incoming President is 
here. He is credited with the purpose to seek the 
largest possible expansion of American commerce, 
but this purpose must inevitably throw him back upon 
the necessity for securing for this commerce the maxi- 
mum of possible protection. The more important our 
foreign trade becomes in our domestic economy, the 
more disastrous for us must be any interruption. That 
is why I believe the first Quaker President of the 
United States will come down hard for parity. 

As I write this article Lord Cecil is out with a pro- 
posal that Great Britain accept parity on the basis of 
ton for ton and gun for gun. But the Associated Press 
dispatch which carries this announcement also notes 
that “he urged that the British ought to be prepared 
to come to terms on that point, provided the United 
States would be prepared to join in the enforcing of 
those principles once they were accepted.” 

But that is only the old story over again. Lord 
Cecil is prepared to agree that we should have parity, 
and that the Freedom of the Seas should be acknowl- 
edged, provided only that we are ready to agree with 
the British in what must amount to a joint alliance 
to regulate the seas. He is willing to allow us the 
power to act independently, provided we are prepared 
to agree to act in alliance with Great Britain. What 
he is not ready to recognize is that the Freedom of the 
Seas should be established and that we should be left 
free to operate without entangling commitment. 

There is the whole story of British policy in a nut- 
shell, They have renounced war as a means of re- 
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taining naval supremacy, so far as we are concerned. 
But, having done this, they have fallen back upon 
the attempt to retain the benefits of supremacy with- 
out fighting. The naval school seeks to achieve that 
end by refusing to agree to any parity, as we under- 
stand parity. Another school, to which Lord Cecil be- 
longs, would arrive at the same end by arranging an 
Anglo-American agreement which would insure that 
we should never use our parity in a way to hamper 
British interests. If we were, even in effect, a British 
ally, when Britain went to war we should auto- 
matically lose our neutral rights. 

Lord Cecil and his naval fellow-countrymen are 
both seeking to escape the consequences of American 
naval parity. None of them are ready to accept the 
implications of parity. They differ only on the means 
to turn aside the blow. The navy people believe that 
we are bluffing, and do not really mean to build a big 
fleet. Lord Cecil, knowing the United States a little 
better, believes that we mean what we say, and that 
the way to deal with us is to make us partners. 

In a word, Lord Cecil gives us parity, as the naval 
school does not. But he wants the ships, after we 
have built them, to be employed in accordance with 
British interests, while the British navy school simply 
does not want us to have the ships, because they be- 
lieve that if we had them we should use them to back 
our own national interests without regard to British. 

Neither Lord Cecil nor the navy school is willing 
that there should be an American navy equal to the 
British and free to maintain, against British national 
interests, the principle of the Freedom of the Seas, 
which could easily be very menacing to these British 
interests. British policy aims at retaining control 
of the sea in time of war. Cecil, like all other Britons, 
holds to that policy. He differs only as to method. 
He quarreled with his government at Geneva, not 
because he differed with their policy, but because 
he regarded their action as likely to defeat it. 

Now he is having a shot at doing the thing in an- 
other way. He will concede parity, but concentrate 
on abolishing the consequences of parity. And he will 
find an ally in every American pacifist who sees in his 
changed tactics a real change in policy. 














A NAVY SECOND TO NONE 


Britannia: “It’s a frightfully expensive idea, Uncle Sam!” 
From the Daily Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 









cAs Stated 


The Italian press is free—to praise Fascism; the Italian press is free—to extol the 
glories of Italy under Mussolini; the Italian press is free—to offer every insult to 
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ee, PESTA eae: foreign States that the Italian army makes possible, to editorialize with the utmost 
ii ca NN aie braggadocio about Italy’s plans for world domination, the advent of the new empire of 
the Cesars. 







Oruer 100 Per CENT. = [in the United States] have begun to understand, somewhat grudgingly to be sure, 
A : that we are not the only Americans in what we can still appropriately call the New 

nls World. It is unfortunate that, of all the political entities in this New World, our 
Se Tet, eee federation of States is the only one without a name. 












A game consists of a contest of skill between humans in which nature may favor one or 
DRAWING THE LINE: the other side, but is, on the whole, incidental and unimportant. A sport is an occu- 
Editorial, in the “Sportsman” pation in which man matches his puny strength and his will in a good-natured but 
stubborn effort to overcome the handicaps of nature. 














New York has a right to claim that within its boundaries alone can be found the real, 
Is BroapwAay MAIN STREET? composite America. But New York does not apparently care enough to make such 

Robert Benchley, in the “Yale Review” a claim, which lack of civic pride and booster-spirit is perhaps the most un-American 
thing about New York. 











The colorful life and heroic deeds of the Gaucho, perhaps even more thrilling than those 
of the cowboys of the United States, will be perpetuated in bronze in the near future 
PacE Dovuctas FAIRBANKS: in Buenos Aires, according to a decision of the Society for Native Art. The monu- 

sae, 3 age ment will be made possible through public subscription, and will represent a Gaucho, 
mounted, and carrying the weapons of his calling, the lazo and boleadoras. 











In my own class I knew only two men moderately well, and it was never even suggested 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY: to me that I ought to try to know my classmates. Last year I made a friend in New 
Gilbert Seldes, in “College Humor” York and after three months we discovered that we had been classmates at Harvard, 
a thing to which we had been, and still are, profoundly indifferent. 













There was a time when the record of Irish Catholics in the United States was heralded 






Tue Mutvaneys Come To as the living glory of the race. Their numbers, their expansion, their successes reli- 
Mecca: giously, civilly, educationally, were referred to as a fitting compensation for the suffer- 
M. V. Kelly, in “America” ing and privations to which centuries of persecution and oppression had subjected their 






faithful and patiently enduring forefathers. 







DANCING THE “TANGLO”: Reduced to simplicity for popular use, the Argentine tango consists in embracing your 
Have 2. Deates, tn tlt tank OM Yee partner and pushing her into a corner, where she halts to tangle and then untangle her 
Should Go to South America” legs, after which you push her to the next corner to let her do it again. 
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B A . Before the Washington Conference Japan made love to China by using “cave-man’ 
Edit cig ag gel msi sake oo tactics. In other words, Japan used the “big-stick” as a means of increasing the affec- 
en ee ee ee ee tions of the Chinese for the Island Empire. This method was a flat failure. 








Tuat Movie EnpING: No friendship between a man and a woman can go on indefinitely being Platonic. 
Maude Parker, in “Good Housekeeping” Sooner or later one of them—if not both—becomes sentimental. 















Herr Hugenburg, the new head of the German Nationalist party, has great admiration 
for the propaganda methods of American political parties. During the War, as director- 
A THORN TO FRANCE: general of the Krupp Works, he created an important agency to finance the Pan-German 
Editorial, in “Le Cri de Paris” papers and to furnish them with new material at a good price. Even at this time he 
had a great idea. ‘Let Hindenburg have charge of the military situation,” said he. 
“As for me, I will attend to the morale behind the front.” 















Wi Sours Cimmoce- One of the things that irritate the Latin Americans most, I think, is our Anglo-Saxon 
i :& eee os hs silence about our motives in the South. The Latin always talks. He is of a convivial 
sit ” Stee . nature. What he says may have a double meaning, but at least the fact that he has 

spoken serves to relieve for the time being the tense feeling of expectancy. 









The Christian male doesn’t like going to church. Church may be all right. He guesses 
a man ought to worship, maybe. But can’t a man worship God better out in His great 
outdoors or at home thinking beautiful thoughts than he can in a stuffy church building! 
87 





PrayInc From TEE To TEE: 
Rev. Merritt Wimberly, in “Plain Talk’ 
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Reflections of a Retiring President 


O BE PRESIDENT of the United 

States is to be two things: the 

nation’s chief executive and the 

nation’s figurehéad. The Presi- 
dent must not only head the govern- 
ment machinery, but ‘he must- represent 
his country in its social and public life. 
Though lacking the pomp and ceremony 
of a royal court, a democracy neverthe- 
less needs some visible center about 
which it can revolve. Thus our Presi- 
dent, like the flag, symbolizes the 
nation. 

It has long been recognized that this 
dual task puts a ceaseless, wearing 
strain on the man who holds the office; 
but nothing has ever been done about 
it. Now President Coolidge 
suggests that something be done. 
In the fiftieth anniversary num- 
ber of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch appears a letter from 
him, in which he says: 

“As a President about to re- 
tire, I feel at liberty to write 
of certain phases of that office 
which one who was entering 
upon its duties might feel some 
hesitation in discussing. I shall 
briefly express my opinion con- 
cerning a subject which is often 
broached, but about which noth- 
ing is ever done, although it is 
recognized by every one as a 
matter of the gravest impor- 
tance. I refer to the health and 
physical condition of the Presi- 
dent, not so much for my own 
sake as for my successors.” 

Mr. Coolidge believes that he 
has been the healthiest of our 
Presidents, not so much because 
of a particularly robust consti- 
tution as because of regular hab- 
its. Seldom has he been late 
at meal time, he writes, and 
he has avoided late hours. He 
has done very little work before 
breakfast, but usually has taken 
a short walk instead; and walk- 
ing has been his chief exercise. 

“The duties of the Presidency 
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are exceedingly heavy,’ continues the 
President. ‘The responsibilities are over- 
whelming. But it is my opinion that 
a man of ordinary strength can carry 
them if he will confine himself very 
strictly to a performance of the duties 
that are imposed upon him by the Con- 
stitution and the law. 

“If he permits himself to be engaged 
in all kinds of outside enterprises, in 
furnishing entertainment and amuse- 
ment to great numbers of public gath- 
erings, undertaking to be the source of 
inspiration for every worthy public 
movement, for all of which he will be 
earnestly besought with the inference 
that unless he responds civilization will 
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PRESIDENTIAL REVERIES 


Mr. Coolidge at the Swannanoa Country Club in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, near Staunton, Virginia. 
Coolidge recommends establishment of a country place 
convenient to Washington, as a retreat for future Presidents. 


break down and the sole responsibility 
will be on him, he will last in office 
about ninety days.” 

- One thing the Government could do to 
bide its Presidents, declares Mr. Coo- 
lidge, is to provide, in the hills within 
easy striking distance of Washington, 
some house to which the President 
might go to escape the summer heat 
of the capital. 

Washington is practically at sea 
level, he points out, and while its cli- 
mate is good, the humidity is at times 
high. The only relief for the Presi- 
dent is the yacht Mayflower, and while 
this provides a change of scene it pro- 
vides no change of altitude and little 
in climate. Moreover: 

“The movements of the Pres- 
ident are a very ponderous op- 
eration. Other officers of the 
Government can travel with a 
considerable degree of freedom. 
If they wish to spend a week- 
end at a hotel or club, they can 
do so without difficulty. They 
also have greater liberty in ac- 
cepting private hospitality. 
When the President moves, it is 
an event. A large retinue fol- 
lows and extensive preparations 
have to be made in advance for 
his reception and care. The 
only place he can enter without 
considerable preliminary disturb- 
ances is the White House.” 

The sort of place Mr. Coo- 
lidge has in mind could be used 
for entertaining members of the 
Government and other guests, 
and it would provide the free- 
dom of action which the White 
House gives. It would not be 
an official summer White House, 
but it would obviate the neces- 
sity of spending much time 
away from Washington in the 
summer. And it would relieve 
the mistress of the White House 
in the restrictive life, with its 
duties as exacting as those of the 
President, that she must lead. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Coolidge urges the Post-Dispatch 
to take up the project and urge its ac- 
ceptance: 

“If this could be done, future Presi- 
dents and future mistresses of the 
White House would have a great deal 
for which to thank you, and you would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the celebration of your fiftieth anni- 
versary has been an opportunity for a 
real service to our country.” 


England’s Royalty 


HAT SELF-MADE PRODUCT of demo- 

cratic opportunity, Lord Birkenhead, 
has declared that, “At the last Imperial 
Conference it was made plainer and 
plainer that it was the link of the Crown 
upon the strength of which alone could 
be supported our strange combination 
of self-governing peoples. Never to a 
republic could there be that allegiance. 
The personality of him who at the given 
moment wears the crown is an asset 
which counts for far more than the 
reputation of any statesman, however 
brilliant.” 

Lord Birkenhead spoke thus when 
King George fell ill and it became 
known that he might never recover. 
Even a passing illness of the King im- 
mediately touches the nation. To learn 
how deeply, one must transport oneself 
to the gates of Buckingham Palace, 
where, from the first news of the King’s 
illness, great crowds gathered. 

A fashionable pair arrayed in spotless 
evening clothes drives up in a taxi and 
halts for news, while a ragged mother 
holding a baby swathed in a shawl 
stands patiently awaiting tidings from 
within. Solid citizens and ultra-nonde- 
scripts are also there, for the crowds are 
cross-sections of contemporary London. 
Finally a clerk emerges from the palace 
with a sheet of paper in his hand, glides 
across the courtyard, and reaches 





upon his physical reserve 
by his unswerving ac- 
ceptance of every work 
and responsibility with 
which an exalted con- 
science could charge it- 
self.” 

Nor is solicitude for a 
sick monarch confined to 
his immediate subjects at 
home. Said the Toronto 
Globe: “The great pub- 
lic forgets the minor af- 
fairs in which it is usu- 
ally interested, waiting, 
hoping, and praying that 
it may soon rejoice over 
the recovery of the sov- 
ereign: The welfare of a 
king means a great deal; 
the welfare of King 
George everything. ... 
Today there is no more 
important world event 
than the recorded 
changes in the condition 
of His Majesty’s health. 
They are noted eagerly; 
the sympathies of na- 
tions respond even as his 
sympathies have always 
responded to good or ill 




















report.” 

King George came to 
the throne in 1910, on 
the death of his father, 
Edward VII, who had 
reigned since 1901. The 
latter was the son of the famous 
Queen Victoria, who ruled England and 
the Empire for sixty-three years, from 
1838 to 1901, and who was the first to 
be crowned Empress of India. She had 
come to the throne in direct line of suc- 
cession, there being no male heir at the 
time, whereas Queens Alexandra and 
Mary have had the status merely of 
Kings’ wives—with no claim to the 


KING GEORGE V AND HIS ELDEST SON 


A photograph taken in London shortly before the heir to 

the British crown left on his tour of Africa. He was called 

back from this tour to his father’s sick-bed, making the 
6,400 miles to London in less than two weeks. 


throne as rulers in their own right. 
King Edward had a long career as 
Prince of Wales, for he did not become 
King until he was sixty. Before his 
coronation he had traveled widely, so- 
journed in other countries, and become 
a popular hero acclaimed as “First 
Gentleman of Europe.” This réle of 
Prince Charming King George was 
never destined to fill, for he did not be- 
come Prince of Wales and heir 








through the iron fence to take f 
down the old bulletin—replacing 

it with a new one. The crowd 
forms in an orderly line and 
files past the notice, then melts” 
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‘to the throne until he was thirty- 
five and past the glamor which 
surrounds a youthful scion of 
royalty. He was not even in 
the direct line of succession un- 
til his older brother, Albert Vic- 
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said the London Observer soon Religion Se nd Sere Ae ery My ia 
after the King fell ill, “the anx- i 120 | King George was born at 
iety for reasurrance has shown . (fal hae’. dh ‘| Marlborough House, London, on 
what store is set by His Majes- Finance and Business o ls ae June 3, 1865. At the age of 
ty’s health among every section About Men and Women. .. ... 140 twelve he became a naval cadet 
of his subjects. Wherever the on board the Britannia, at Spit- 
flag flies, his name is cherished The Theater . . . - . - « 152 head, and two years later he 
not only in personal affection a sailed to the West Indies as mid- 






and in loyalty to his crown, but 
as the embodiment of steadfast 
leadership and duty. The King 
has indeed made great inroads 


162 | shipman on H.M.S. Bacchante. 

| In 1880 he voyaged to South 
172 || America, South Africa, Austra- 
lia, Fiji, Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, 
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SIGNING THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, WHICH FORMALLY ENDED THE WAR 
In the foreground of this detail from the painting by Sir William Orpen may be seen a German delegate affixing his signature. In 
the background the figures of President Wilson, Premier Clemenceau, Prime Minister Lloyd George, and others will be recognized. 
History is now undoing the work of the Peace Conference, in that it finds the assumption of 1919 that Germany and her allies were 


Palestine, and Greece with the rank of 
sub-lieutenant, and in 1885 he was pro- 
moted to a full lieutenancy. When his 
elder brother died, King George severed 
his active connection with the Navy. But 
he was made rear-admiral in 1901 and 
vice-admiral in 1903, sailing in the for- 
mer year to Australia to open its first 
Parliament and returning via New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and Canada. 

George married Princess Victoria 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Teck, in 
1893. His eldest son, Edward Albert, 
who in turn became Prince of Wales on 
his father’s coronation, was born in 
1894. He has three other sons, Albert 
Duke of York, Henry, and George, and 
a daughter, Princess Mary, who is mar- 
ried to Viscount Lascelles. In 1910 Ed- 
ward VII died, and George became King. 

Since the War he has continued to be 
active, visiting the King of Italy in 
Rome, playing a conciliatory part in 
the Irish controversy which led to the 
establishment of the Free State, and 
opening the British Empire’s famous ex- 
position at Wembly in 1924. His tact, 
moderation, and extreme good taste in 
everything have made him respected 
and beloved everywhere. 

His eldest son, Edward Albert, be- 
came Prince of Wales in 1910, upon the 
coronation of his father. He was then 
sixteen years old, and has since that 
time been much in the public eye as 
sportsman and good-will visitor on be- 
half of the British Empire. He has 
toured the Empire and the United 
States, is present at countless public 
functions, and has become a veritable 
Fairy Prince to adoring multitudes here, 
there, and everywhere. Showing a 


alone responsible for the War no longer tenable. 


marked aversion to marriage, he has re- 
mained single—whereas his brother, the 
Duke of York, and his sister, Princess 
Mary, are both married and parents. 
Theoretical match-making has indeed 
been a favorite pastime where this great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria is concerned, 
but his own tastes seem more inclined 
to breakneck riding or to strumming 
on some musical instrument. In short, 
he is an eminently human figure who 
appeals to all. 


Correcting Some 
Wartime Opinions 


IRMLY IMPLANTED in the minds of 

most of us is the belief that the Ger- 
man nation, if not the former Kaiser 
personally, started the War. That be- 
lief is wrong. 

Well, then, who did start the War? 

On that question hangs an absorbing 
tale. The process of answering began 
more than six years ago, and still goes 
on. Quietly, patiently, the work is be- 
ing carried on by scholars. In the hills 
of Massachusetts, at the universities of 
the Middle West, near the Kremlin of 
Moscow, in the old walls of the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, on the banks of the 
Thames, in the archives of Berlin’s 
Wilhelmstrasse, in the university by the 
Ringstrasse of Vienna, far down the 
Danube at Belgrade—in all these places, 
and many more, men are seeking to 
answer this one question. 

Already their work has gone far, be- 
ing perhaps one-half or two-thirds com- 
pleted. Certainly it has gone far 


enough to show that what these men 
do so quietly will in time shake to the 
foundations the political alignment of 
Europe, founded as it is on the Peace 
Treaties of 1919. The keystone of the 
arch built by those treaties is article 
231 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
says: 

The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm, and Germany accepts, the respon- 
sibility of Germany and her allies for 
causing all the loss and damage to which 
the Allied and Associated Governments and 
their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany and 
her allies. 

That article still represents the truth 
to most citizens of allied countries, who 
formed their opinions under the heat 
and passion of war. But the great ma- 
jority of scholars who have inquired 
into the problem agree that it is wrong. 

What may be considered a report on 
the work of these men to date has now 
been published. It is a two-volume 
book* on “The Origins of the World 
War,” written by Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
Professor of Modern European History 
at Smith College. It was Professor 
Fay’s articles in the American Histori- 
cal Review in 1920 which first began an 
unprejudiced inquiry into war guilt; and 
his opinions are widely accepted as 
steering a safe course between the 
Kaiser-hunters on the one side and the 
extreme revisionists, who would find an 
Allied scapegoat to replace the Kaiser, 
on the other. 

Continued on page 95 


*The Origins of the World War, by Sidney 
B. Fay, New York, the Macmillan Co., 1928, 
2 vols., $9.00, 











est street in the world?” the answer is no longer 

Broadway, New York, or Champs Elysée, Paris, 

or State Street, Chicago. It is Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. This remarkabie street is now not only the 
most brilliantly lighted but also one of the longest and 
widest streets in the country. Already it extends from 
Detroit to Flint, Michigan, and soon it will run clear 
across the State. 

Never before has there been such night-lighting bril- 
liance from regular street lighting. Every hundred 
feet there is a tall, artistically tapered, fluted steel 
shaft carrying two huge special multiple lighting 
units of 2000 watts each, in glass globes standing four 
feet high. The result is a radiance unequaled in city 
lighting; a radiance actually on a par with the light 
of an average sunshiny 
day! One can readily read 
a newspaper at any place 
on the street or sidewalk. 
The entire downtown dis- 
trict in Detroit—Gris- 
wold, Farmer, Library,and 
Fort Streets, and Bagley 
Avenue—is included in 
the new radiation. 

Until Woodward Ave- 
nue’s record-breaking ac- 
complishment in street 
lighting—completed quite 
recently—State Street, 
Chicago, held the record. 
This great shopping 
street was dubbed, as a 
result of its lighting bril- 
liance, “the midway of 
the midwest,” and its 
famous retail stores have 
been delighted with the 
practical results. Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, also 
has adopted the new street 
brilliance with gratifying 
success. People love light 
—Broadway’s “White 
Way,” Coney Island, and 
other places long ago 
proved this. It cheers 
them, enlivens them, and 


[ THE QUESTION is now asked, “What is the bright- 
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“The Midway of the Midwest”: State Street, Chicago, the world’s 
most brilliantly lighted street until Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
recently took the palm. 





CA New Kind of City “Clean-Up” 


How Brilliant Street Lighting and Cleaner Curb Lines 
Can Be Achieved 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


induces them to compare values and make purchases. 
' But, strange to say, adequate street lighting has 
always had its enemies—this in spite of the fact that 
the original reason for street lighting was the protec- 
tion thereby afforded to the citizens of the community 
against the thugs which infested and still infest dark 
streets. 


Ancient Lighting Problems 


N THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Chateaublanc won 
the prize offered by the French Academy of Science 
for the best method of lighting a large city, insuring 
as far as possible, safety, economy, and duration. This 
French engineer declares in his memoirs that his lan- 
tern burning animal oil and fitted with metal reflectors 
produced such an intense 
light that a person could 
be seen thirty paces away. 
But many people claimed 
that they found the light 
too brilliant, and that it 
tired the eyes and blinded 
coachmen and horses. 

As late as 1816, the Co- 
logne Zeitung published 
the following arguments 
against street lighting: 

From the theological 
standpoint: Artificial illu- 
mination is an attempt to 
interfere with the divine 
plan of the world which 
has preordained darkness 
during the night time. 

From the judicial stand- 
point: Those people who 
do not want light ought 
not to be compelled to 
pay for its use. 

From the medical stand- 
point: The emanations of 
illuminating gas are inju- 
rious. Moreover, illumi- 
nated streets would in- 
duce people to remain 
later out of doors, leading 
to an increase in ailments 
caused by colds. 
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The Fluted Steel Poles Support the Trolley Span Wires and Street 
Lights on the Public Square in Cleveland. 


From the moral standpoint: The fear of darkness 
will vanish and drunkenness and depravity increase. 

From the viewpoint of the police: The horses will 
be frightened and the thieves emboldened. 

From the viewpoint of the people: The constant 
illumination of streets at night will rob festive illumi- 
nations of their charm. 

Thus adequate street lighting has been forced to 
“sell itself” to each succeeding generation. Devised 
to protect and aid the people, it is only recently that 
the people have become its friends. 


Pole Development 


B UT TO RETURN TO Detroit! While “White Ways” 
are largely a development of the present genera- 
tion, the Motor City is installing an even more recent 
contribution to city beautification. 

From the time that electricity first entered our 
cities, poles of various types have been used to carry 
wires or support street signs, traffic signals, or lights. 

Of course a wooden pole immediately suggested it- 
self for this purpose. Thirty years ago wood poles 
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were not only inexpensive, but tall, straight timber of 
good quality was abundant. Gradually economic 
forces began to operate against the use of such poles. 
It was necessary to ship from greater distances; 
straight, high grade timber of suitable dimensions be- 
came more scarce; prices rose; labor became more 
expensive. As it was necessary to replace wooden 
poles about once every seven years, it became appar- 
ent that real economy was not being obtained. 

In an effort to lengthen the life of wood poles vari- 
ous chemical treatments were devised, but the number 
of necessary replacements was not cut appreciably. 

Furthermore, the use of poles was increasing. Where 
originally there were only power and light wires, now 
the telephone wires, the telegraph, the street cars, the 
traffic signals, either required the use of additional sup- 
ports or far stronger poles. Where these wires were 
not grouped, the streets became one long forest of 
poles of varying heights and thicknesses—often set at 
various angles to the perpendicular. 

Almost simultaneously the “city beautiful” move- 
ment became a thing of power. People became inter- 
ested in cleaning up their cities ; in improved architec- 
ture and building grouping. It became only a ques- 
tion of time until the citizens would divert their atten- 
tion from their pride. in skylines to their most un- 
attractive curb-lines. Within the last few years this 
change has taken place. People began to examine 
Main Street with an eye toward improving its appear- 
ance. Here they found the curb cluttered up with 
poles of all varieties—for wires, for trolley spans, for 
traffic signals, for fire alarms, and whatnot. Not only 
did this injure the appearance of the street, but it was 
a constant source of congestion and irritation. In an 
era when the automobile parking situation is most 
serious everywhere, it is essential that curb parking 
be as compact as possible. As the forest of poles in- 
terfered with the opening of doors on the curb side, 
motorists stopped their cars where doors could be 
opened easily, thereby not utilizing the full possibili- 
ties of the curb parking space. 


Why So Many Poles? 


ERCHANTS ASSOCIATIONS and civic groups, realizing 
these difficulties, began to bring pressure on the 
public officials and utilities asking the question, “Why 
are sO many poles necessary? Why can they not be 
consolidated, using one pole for many purposes?” 
Casting about not only for relief from the economic 
waste of replacing poles at intervals of seven to ten 
years, but also for a pole of more pleasing appearance 
and of greater strength, the use of tubular poles, com- 
posed of jointed pipe sections, was hit upon. This 
seemed to offer a modern solution, and wood poles 
began to diminish in cities. But unfortunately, the 
tubular pole began to develop weaknesses peculiar to 
itself. It rusted at the joints where the sections of 
pipe came together and also at the point where it 
entered the concrete at the ground line. 
Attempts were made to overcome these difficulties 
by roofing the joints and reénforcing the section at the 
ground line. Partial success was obtained. ‘These 















A New Kind of “Glean-Up” 








steps gave longer life but did not remove the trouble. 
It was evident that some entirely different type of 
support must be developed. Men worked on this 
problem for years. 

Then the first real advance came—the steel fluted 
and tapered pole, scientifically designed for ventila- 
tion, and having an appearance comparable to that of 
the ancient Greek columns. The Union Metal Com- 
pany of Canton, Ohio, is the acknowledged author of 
this new development, which has in a peculiarly happy 
manner combined beauty, strength, and utility to a 
high degree. For the first time in the entire history 
of modern city planning this makes possible a clear- 
ing up of the curb-line, with a striking gain in space 
and capacity. 


Central Ventilation Prevents Rust 





Be NEW scientific kind of pole is made of one-piece 
tough steel, electroplated with cadmium (one of 
the most recent accomplishments of science in defeat- 
ing rust). It resists .rust twice as successfully as any 
other method of plating or galvanizing. The victory 



































over rust was made complete by arranging for the 





Before and after on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. How one fluted 





hollow interior of the pole to be ventilated from the steel pole displaced three others. 


bottom to the top. This tends to keep the interior 








dry and thus prevents rust. 
Furthermore, the vital “Achilles heel” of the pole 
is absolutely protected in the Union Metal Company’s 











How Wheeling, W. Va., made 
extreme use of all possible econo- 
mies with fluted steel poles. 








pole—it was necessary to increase the outside diameter. 
However, any necessary strength or rigidity may be 
obtained in the Union Metal pole by simply increas- 
ing the thickness of the fluted steel. The exterior 


fluted pole by a new method diameter and symmetry remain unchanged. 


of mounting. A heavy or- 
namental steel base, at- 

tached to the lower end of What One Pole Can Do 

the shaft with a double | ion US TAKE several typical examples of the results 
electric weld and having which have been obtained through the use of 
the advantage of a venti- Union Metal fluted steel poles. Wheeling, West Vir- 
lating arrangement, at last ginia, is an extreme instance. On one street, we find 
conquers the enemy, rust. the following wires and devices.to be accommodated : 


The result is a life far Four primary three-phase wires. 
greater than that obtained Two secondary circuits. 
with any other type of pole. One three-wire lighting wire. 
Thus is secured a pole, One three-phase power circuit. 
for any purpose, which is One two-wire street lighting circuit. 
not only pleasing in ap- Two fire-alarm circuits. 
pearance with its twenty One Postal Telegraph circuit. 
flutes and its .225 taper— Four 650-volt feeder wires. 
the same that nature gives One trolley span wire. 
a tree—but also a genuine One street lighting fixture. 
tower of strength, capable One traffic signal. 
of holding many kinds of One street sign. 
electrical necessities. An- As stated before, this is an extreme case, but a sat- 


other advantage of the _isfactory installation was obtained with fluted steel 
fluted steel product is that, poles of great strength. The result was a vastly im- 
without increasing its di- proved street appearance and a clean curb-line. 

ameter, sufficient strength Similarly in Detroit, separate supports were for- 
may be obtained so that merly used for trolley span wires, street lights, traffic 
this pole can replace two signals, and street signs. In the new installation all of 
or three ordinary poles. these are taken care of on one set of fluted steel poles. 
This brings back again the As a result, the total number of poles along the curb- 
clearer street vision and line has been reduced nearly 75% and the installation 


uncluttered curb-line so necessary to a really good- has simplified parking and beautified the street. 
looking street. In the past, when additional strength So, too, in Cleveland, on the Public Square and on 
was required—whether in a wood pole or a tubular Euclid Avenue, all the separate trolley span wire 
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supports, lighting standards and 
traffic signal poles are being dis- 
placed by one set of fluted steel 
poles which perform all these 
functions. Here again a reduc- 
tion of nearly sixty per cent. in 
curb-line obstructions is ob- 
tained and a far more pleasing 
thoroughfare results. 

This trend is not confined to a 
few large cities. Fort Worth, 
Texas; Knoxville, Tenn.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Van- 
couver, B. C.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Middletown, 
Conn.; and Beacon, N. Y., have 
all seen the economies and ser- 
vice to be obtained from using 
fluted steel poles to clean up 


The result is a greatly reduced 
pole and labor expenditure for 
all parties and a clean, attrac- 
tive thoroughfare. 

Even the general pole situa- 
tion for all purposes is mov- 
ing away from wood. There 
are about 40,000,000 poles in use 
in the country, 4,000,000, or one- 
tenth, of which must be replaced 
each year, at a cost for poles 
alone of $100,000,000. Add to 
this the fact that the labor re- 
quired to replace these poles 
amounts to about $60,000,000 
per year and we reach a total ex- 
penditure of $160,000,000 an- 
nually for pole replacement. The 
use of this new development 
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their curb-lines. The 
rapidly growing use 
of this new aid to the 
city beautiful ideal 
has developed from 
the realization on the 
part of the city offi- 
cials and public utili- 
ties that this pole of- 
fers a solution to both 
the economic and es- 
thetic problem which 
has confronted them 
for years. 


Fluted steel poles which 
adorn the heart of Detroit 


Suburban Use 


N& ARE THESE economies peculiar to 
business thoroughfares. Around every 
large city there is a growing suburban area. 
First comes the demand for electricity, next 
for transportation, and finally for an ade- 
quate street lighting program. Obviously 
if each service installs a different set of sup- 
ports, not only is there a real economic 
waste, but also the problem of the crowded 
curb-line reappears. Furthermore, if the 
original poles installed must be replaced in 
ten or fifteen years, there also a double 
expense arises. 

As a result, far-sighted utilities are codp- 
erating—laying out their lines well in ad- 
vance of the sweep of home builders. Their 
plans, once formed, permit the installation 


of a fluted steel pole when the demand for electric ser- 
vice arises. Later the street railway suspends its trolley 
span wires from this support. It is then a simple mat- 
ter to obtain any desired intensity of street lighting 
by merely applying fixtures to these same poles. 


A pole carrying various 
power, lighting, feed, and 
telegraph lines. 
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durability. 
tedly the leader in forwarding this development. 
Its researches into the subject are available to all 
interested on application to its general offices at 
Canton, Ohio. 


would unquestion- 
ably reduce this cost 
by $80,000,000 annu- 
ally for transmission 
and distribution poles 
and the replacement 
of them. 

Thus it can readily 
be seen that a devel- 
opment has_ taken 
place which should 
have a material effect 
on the appearance of Sacprmble of a fluted steet 
the familiar “tele- distribution pole. 
graph” pole within 
the next ten years. A gradual replacement 
is obvious, for funds can only be appropri- 
ated slowly for this purpose. But the pub- 
lic utilities of the country are not slow to 
seize upon a piece of equipment which 
offers operating economies. 


The Electrical Age 


pinto STANDARDS of every kind are 
advancing and consciousness of civic 
beauty is ever on the increase. A new 
kind of city “clean-up” is already under 
way. The unsightly profusion of poles 
must go, for many reasons. This is an elec- 
trical age, and its multiple applications on 
city streets must obviously be neatly and 
permanently codrdinated in a pole of mul- 
tiple-use and unquestioned strength and 

The Union Metal Company is admit- 
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Professor Fay summarizes his find- 
ings as follows: 

“One must abandon the dictum of the 
Versailles Treaty that Germany and her 
allies were solely responsible. It was a 
dictum exacted by victors from van- 
quished, under the influence of the 
blindness, ignorance, hatred, and the 
propagandist misconceptions to which 
war had given rise. It was based on 
evidence which was incomplete and not 
always sound. 

“It is generally recognized by the best 
historical scholars in all countries to be 
no longer tenable or defensible. They 
are agreed that the responsibility for 
the War is a divided responsibility. 
But they still disagree very much as to 
the relative part of this responsibility 
that falls on each country and on each 
individual political or military leader.” 

Professor Fay deprecates any attempt 
to assess blame in precise quantities in 
so complicated a question, “which is 
after all more a matter of delicate shad- 
ing than of definite white and black.” 

With this limitation, however, it can 
be said that all nations concerned bear 
some responsibility. Serbia was respon- 
sible, Professor Fay believes, in that 
government officials might have, but did 
not, prevent the murder of the Austro- 
Hungarian heir, Franz Ferdi- 
nand—the spark which set Eu- 
rope on fire. Austria was per- 
haps more responsible for the 
immediate origin of the war 
than any other power. Though 
justifiably worried over Pan- 
Serbian agitation, which threat- 
ened to break down the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, its attempt 
to chastise Serbia by war was 
short-sighted and dangerous. 

As for Germany, says Pro- 
fessor Fay, she “did not plot a 
European war, did not want 
one, and made genuine, though 
too belated, efforts to avert one. 
She was the victim of her alli- 
ance with Austria and of her 
own folly.” Her march through 
Belgium had an enormous influ- 
ence on public opinion; but it 
had been anticipated by the 
military men of the Allies in 
event of a European war, and 
it was in no way a cause of the 
War, except in making ‘it easier 
for Sir Edward Grey to bring 
England in. 

Russia’s responsibility lay in 
her encouragement of Serbian 
nationalism, in secret military 
preparations which alarmed 
Germany and Austria, and in 
her general mobilization—which 
precipitated the final catastro- 
phe. The responsibility of 


France is less clear, because, unlike Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, and in part 
England, she has not yet made a full 
publication of those of her documents 
which bear on the origin of the War. 

Great Britain might have prevented 
the War had her Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey, either warned Germany 
that England would side against her in 
a general war, or restrained France and 
Russia. As for Italy, who did not de- 
clare war until 1915, she exerted “rela- 
tively little influence on the crisis in 
either direction.” 

The entire first volume of Professor 
Fay’s work is devoted not to the im- 
mediate, but to the underlying causes 
of the war. For forty years Europe 
had been dividing itself into two hos- 
tile camps. Nations were brought into 
these camps by a system of secret alli- 
ances; their military men became too 
powerful and too irresponsible; national- 
ism, particularly in Serbia and the Bal- 
kans, piled up fuel against the day when 
the fire should be lit by the murder at 
Sarajevo; great nations were engaged 
in imperialistic battles for economic ad- 
vantage, which while not so important 
as was once thought, had their bearing 
on national dignity; and the newspa- 
pers of the great countries poisoned 
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the atmosphere with their agitation. 
Had it not been for these underlying 
causes, there could have been no war. 
Nevertheless, concludes Professor Fay, 
“it is very doubtful whether all these 
dangerous tendencies would have actu- 
ally led to war, had it not been for the 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand. That 
was the factor which consolidated the 
elements of hostility and started the 
rapid and complicated succession of 
events which culminated in a World 
War, and for that factor Serbian na- 
tionalism was primarily responsible.” 


Dangerous Thoughts 
in Japan 


N CROWNING HER EMPEROR last fall, 
Japan kept to the costumes and cus- 

toms of another day. But beyond that 
ancient ceremony, little of the old 
Japan remains, at least in political life. 
Formerly there were conservatives only, 
and a unified policy was possible; but 
now there are liberals and even radi- 
cals as well. What worries the authori- 
ties particularly is that radical ideas, or 
dangerous thoughts, as they call them, 
have spread to students. 

The Government has declared 
that it will spend at least 3,083,- 
000 yen to wipe out these dan- 
gerous thoughts, and to improve 
the minds of its people. The 
Ministry of Education, in spend- 
ing a total appropriation of 
1,459,000 yen, will establish a 
super-detective system in the 
schools of the country, which 
will watch the trend of thought 
among students, and report to 
a central board. Likewise its 
monitors will be on the lookout 
for secret societies that might 
have political purposes. 

In Juo Koron, a leading 
monthly review published in 
Tokyo, a number of prominent 
scholars discuss the thoughts of 
modern Japanese students. They 
agree that they are more frank, 
and do things more openly, than 
those of former generations. 
Tolstoi, Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, and perhaps Ibsen, were 
once the sum total of advanced 
reading. But after the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905 the capi- 
talistic party gained power. 
Then the World War came and 
went. And now students read 





HIROHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


In the traditional ceremonial robes in which he was crowned 

last fall. The ancient rites of coronation remain in modern 

Japan, but the process of industrialization has brought such 
distinctly modern problems as political radicalism. 


Karl Marx, Ingersoll, and Up- 
ton Sinclair. They study not 
merely to get a degree and find 
employment, but are ambitious to 
move on as the world moves on. 
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if you follow this 
simple fmancal plan 


fy goles interested in having the 
best possible time while you live 
—with the least worry and grind and 
discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your 
life—you hope to own your own 
home some day. And you don’t get 
any thrill out of the idea of appearing 
at an Office or a mill or a store at the 
same old hour every morning until 
you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. 
And when you do quit you want to 
feel that you're justified in quitting— 
that you've earned it. You want to 
know that your wife and children will 
be taken care of, no matter what hap- 
pens to you. 

You can accomplish every one of 
these things—just by following a 
simple financial plan. 


How it works 


This simple system of investment plus 
protection was devised by financial 
experts. It calls merely for the deposit 
of a few dollars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending onyour age and 
the things you wish to accomplish. 

The minute you make your first 
small deposit you actually create an 
estate of $10,000 or more. This money 
comes to you when you are 60 or 65. 
And if you should not reach that age, 
it goes to your family. 

A few of the things you can pro- 
vide for by this plan are as follows: 
—amoney to send your children to col- 
lege—moncey foremer gencies—money 
to live on in case you are permanently 
disabled—capital to start your son in 
business—money to pay off a mort- 
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You can 


laugh 


worries 


Plan sent free 
gage—an assured income for your fam- 
ily, no matter what happens to you. 

Don’t you want these things ? You 
can have them. 

The coupon at the bottom of this 
page will bring to you, free, the 
Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step to- 
wards real independence—protection 
for you and your family, no matter 
what happens—an education and 
every advantage for your children— 
leisure and comfort for yourself in 
later years. 

There’s no obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


G@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. . . 





HERE are just a few of the things 
you can do under the Phoenix | 
Mutual Plan: l 
1 Retire with an income when you are 
60 or 65. 
2 Leave your home free of debt. 
3 Send your children to college. 
4 Create an estate. 
5 Makesure your income will go oneven Ci 
though you become totally disabled. red 
6 Leave an income for your family. 











Name 


First Policy Issued 1851 


Puoentx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 
399 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, my 
copy of your “PROSPERITY PLAN’’ 





Business Address. 
Home Address 














Date of Birth -| 





January, 1929 
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Nevertheless, their elders are wor- 
ried. Japanese newspapers report dis- 
covery of a large communistic organiza- 
tion, which from a beginning in 1926 
gradually spread to all the larger cities, 
such as Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe.  Stu- 
dents had their part in this. 

When recently the principals of Jap- 
anese high schools held a conference in 
Tokyo, to discuss prevention of ‘‘dan- 
gerous thoughts” among their charges, 
it was decided that no student who en- 
tertained radical ideas should be ad- 
mitted to college, no matter what his 
other qualifications might be. To this 
end university authorities are to inves- 
tigate all candidates with the help of 
the high school authorities, to deter- 
mine if radical thoughts have taken 
root. Already the Medical School of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo has 
adopted this policy. 

Recently the Government resolved to 
revise the Peace Preservation Act, 
which provides a maximum penalty of 
ten years’ imprisonment for radical 
thought or deed. Politicians believe, in 
short, that radicalism in Japan—based 
not so much on Soviet influence as on 
dissatisfaction with economic conditions 
in Japan—is becoming a grave menace. 





How China 
is Governed 


FEW MONTHS AGO China installed 
a new President—Chiang Kai-shek, 
victorious leader of the Nationalist 
armies. A few months before that, in 
June of last year, its civil war had 
ended with the union of the country 
under a single government for the first 
time since 1916. China is, therefore, 
beginning to live up to its name of be- 
ing a republic. But in a nation almost 
feudal in social structure, with illiteracy 
as high as modern industry is low, how 
is republican government possible? 
The answer is that it is impossible. 
China is governed from above, by the 
Nationalist party. This is somewhat 


‘as though the United States were gov- 


erned by an independent group like, for 
example, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, or the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
However, it appears from an article 
in the Shanghai Shi Po that the Na- 
tionalist party, or Kuomintang as it is 
called, has the interests of China at 
heart. There is a National Congress of 
this party, elected once a year by the 
provincial Nationalist governments, cer- 
tain special districts, and overseas citi- 
zens. From this National Congress is 


chosen a Central Executive Committee 
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This is the Introductory Statement of 
a Sertes outlining the various Pun- 
ciples uwolved in Sound Investment 
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TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 
is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting—trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject — along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dise 
cussed in our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet RR-19 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
; CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
DBTROIT 6o1 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Sirees 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 

















Every Thursday & ‘vening — Hear the Old Counsellor and his instrumental ensemble, on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money 
W-E-A-F and 29 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
20 P.M. Eastern Standard Time + g P.M. CentralStandard Time + 8 p. M. Mountain Standard Time 
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Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Healthto Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as important as care of the teeth. 


For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc... A needless sacrifice made by 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. 

Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums and keep them 
sound. As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 


When you have used Forhan’s for a few 
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No matter how white 
teeth may be 


NOBODY’S 
IMMUNE’ 





days you will see an improvement in the 


*4.out of 5 While Caring for 


appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They'll thank you in later years. Get 
a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the gums is far more than an ordinary 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
It is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It’s good 
for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 





New... Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. It t breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat, 
It ie a safe, pleasant antiseptic mouthwash, that has 
no telltale odor. Try it. 





Forharys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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of thirty-five. This Committee domi- 
nates the government machinery and 
controls the congress of the party. It 
is, in short, the seat of power. 

The committee meets every three 
months and nominates and elects a 
political council of fifteen members; a 
standing committee of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of nine members; a 
military council of sixteen members, 
consisting of nine military men and 
seven civilians; a committee of the Na- 
tionalist Government, of twenty-eight 
members, to handle all affairs not di- 
rectly in the hands of ministries, with 
a standing committee of five to make it 
workable; and a ministry of the Nation- 
alist Government consisting of nine 
cabinet officers. 

Though subjected to a goodly dose 
of Marxian principles through Russian 
influence, China does not want to prac- 
tise any of Marx’s basic theories, 
such as “the materialistic conception 
of history, surplus value, and class 
struggle.” But neither, continues Shi 
Po, does she want to permit foreign 
capital to exploit her resources. 

The Nationalist Government does not 
blindly adopt Western institutions, it 
says, without regard to their suitability 
to Chinese life. Its aim is to retain the 
best of Chinese culture and civilization, 
adopting such Western methods as will 
permit China to become a modern na- 
tion politically, socially, and economi- 
cally. Naturally, in preparing its people 
to exercise the rights and functions of 
modern democracy, the government ex- 
periences difficulty. 

Already Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of 
the Republic in 1912, and now dead, 
had considered this problem. He had 
mapped out three stages toward a con- 
stitutional democracy—military, educa- 
tional, and constitutional. Having com- 
pleted the military phase with unifica- 
tion last year, China is now attempting 
to launch the educational stage. 

Thus it is that the Nationalists find 
themselves trying to reconcile the old 
and the new in modernizing China. In 
place of the familiar three-power sys- 
tem, consisting of executive, judicial, 
and legislative departments, they have 
set up a five-power system. To the 
usual three divisions this adds a Board 
of Examination, which resembles the 
American Civil Service, and a Board 
of Censors. The first, in selecting pub- 
lic servants, gives severe tests; and the 
second supervises and reports on the 
conduct of all government officials. 

With this political machinery, then, 
the rulers of the new China are en- 
deavoring to lead their country toward 
the day when it can rule itself. 

Continued on page 102 
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Just 
One 


"Do you remember, you said you 
would give me anything I wanted for 
a New Year's present? Well, what I 
want is something for you as well as 


for me.... Is it a promise?” 
© 1928 M.L. 1. CO, 





HERE is one thing that every wife who 
loves her husband wants above anything 

else in the world—that he may have good 
health and a long life. 


How many thousands of wives there are who are 
haunted by a secret fear that their husbands are not 
entirely well—who steal glances, when the other 
is off guard, in an effort to discover the cause of that 
constant dragging weariness, those too frequent 
headaches, those mysterious fleeting pains. Almost 
every woman knows that sharp thrust of anxiety to 
her heart, that catch in her throat when she thinks 
something is wrong with the man she loves. What 
is it? What can she do? 


No longer must a doctor judge the physical <¢ 


condition of a man by his unaided senses alone. 
Now, by means of marvelous instruments, he 
can actually look inside the body and watch 
the various organs at work! He can see the 
heart beat, the lungs contract and expand, he 
can watch the activities of the digestive tract. 
He can take x-ray photographs showing nearly 
every part of the body. 





—_— 


So new are the discoveries of medical science in relation to 
prolonging life that the majority of intelligent men and -~ 
women have not heard about them. So amazing are some ..< 
of these discoveries that they are difficult to believe. That | 4) 
seems to be the only sensible explanation of the estimate ~:: 
that but one person in 500 has an annual health examina- 
tion, 


To determine the value of health examinations, a group of e i, 
6,000 policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance aa BR a; 





Company were given physical examinations. These per- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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The doctor today who has kept step with the 
great discoveries in medicine can sometimes 
learn important things about the condition of the 
person he is examining, merely by testing the blood 
or taking the blood pressure. He can often trace 
the cause of pain in some remote part of the body to 
infection in a sinus or tonsil. Frequently ailments of 
years’ standing have been traced to unsuspected 
infection at the roots of teeth. 


Doctors today need not guess. There are means for 
them to find out. They can detect trouble and in 
many cases check it before it has had time to damage 
the body greatly. Often their scientific examina- 
tions show the beginning of serious ailments 
of which the person examined had not the 
slightest suspicion. It is folly of the most in- 

excusable sort to refuse to take advantage of 
' the marvelous aids science has given us to 
discover and check disease and to prolong life. 


Make sure that your dear one has a thorough 
health examination this month. And why not 
have one yourself? No better New Year 
present can be made. 





“es 


sons were advised to the extent they and their physicians 
deemed necessary on the proper way to conserve their 
health. In nine years the saving in mortality in this group 
was found to be 18 per cent. 


= The Metropolitan has recently prepared a booklet con- 
=). taining most important rules for gaining and keeping 
©¢ health. It gives much valuable information that tends to 
=. make life both long and happy. Send for booklet 19-V. It 
will be mailed without charge. 

. HALEY FISKE, President. 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


Down from a 
starless sky . . . and after hours of 
utter strain, a moment of utter relax- 
ation. Safety after peril . . . rest after 
struggle . . . companionship after 
lonely vigil . . . no wonder the solace 
of a friendly cigarette has a place of 
its own in men’s hearts. 


What a cigarette 


means here 
Up from the 


sun-drenched earth — drowsily nour- 
ished under smiling skies, the tender 
leavesof tobaccoripen into gold or bronze. 


From what soil and rain and summer 
sun prepare, we select the prize lots. 
Aroma and fragrance from Turkey; from 
old Virginia and the Carolinas, rare mild- 
ness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 
We “age” it and blend it... and from 
earth’s choicest tobaccos we give you 
Chesterfield. 

And about six million smokers tell us it’s 
more than worth all the trouble we take! 
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Harvesting a fine stand 
of “bright” tobacco 
and hauling by sledge 
to the curing barn. 
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What’s the 
Temperature? 


Don’t step outside— 


Just glance through 
the window 








O NEED to open 

the door and let 
in icy draughts every 
time you want to read 
the thermometer. Buy 
a Taylor Temprite 
Window Thermom- 
eter and hang it out- 
side the window. It 
comes with window 
brackets and nails for 
easy attaching to out- 
side window frame, 
where it is easily seen 
from inside the room. 
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Teler 7 TEMPRITE 


Window Thermometer 


A good thermometer means comfort and _ conve- 
nience in your home. You can dress the children 
for school according to the weather—and they’ll 
enjoy the long, cold walk to the schoolhouse. 

You need a reliable thermometer—one you can de- 
pend on for years. Don’t deny yourself the use 
of this accurate, serviceable and attractive Taylor 
Temprite Window Thermometer any longer. 
Temprite Thermometer stands 8% inches high. 
Metal white enameled back. Weather proof. Can 
be read at a distance of 15 feet. arge clear 
numerals. Fadeless colored liquid in the magni- 
fying glass tube. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
Most good hardware, drug or optical stores carry 
Temprites. If remote from a dealer, we will re- 
mit direct, safe delivery guaranteed, upon receipt 
of $1. Use coupon below. 


faylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
‘SSBB CS SSB SSBB BSE SSeS Ss 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
113 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me at once Taylor Temprite 
Window Thermometer for which I enclose 
csi eEe See S I understand you guarantee 
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Foreign Affairs 
A War of Words 


over Tripoli 


it Ge TEMPERATURE of public opinion 
in Italy and France has been run 
up considerably, in recent months, by 
the possibility of revising the boundaries 
between French and Italian possessions 
in North Africa. Two or three years 
ago, official Italian maps were issued 
which extended the frontier of Tripoli 
south into territory established by 
treaty as part of Algeria. French pa- 
pers at first treated this as a some- 
what surprising mistake; but the Ital- 
ian press insisted that the boundary 
fixed by the new maps was no more 
than just. 

The course of the discussion is sum- 
marized in Le Correspondent of Paris. 
It sets forth the Italian position by 
quoting from Oltremare, official publi- 
cation of the Fascist Colonial Institute: 

“In the first place, Italy, having ac- 
quired Tripoli from Turkey, is deprived 
of a part of the territory which for- 
merly constituted the Ottoman Tripoli- 
tan ‘vilayet. ..... 

“Second, the treaty of London (April, 
1915), sealing the entrance of Italy into 
the war, said, in article 13, that if 
France and England succeeded in in- 
creasing their colonial possessions, Italy 
would receive reasonable compensation 
through the extension of her African 
possessions where they bordered on 
those of the two other powers; and 
it is held that the -territory actually 
ceded by France under this agreement 
is insufficient.” 

L’ Afrique Francaise replies to the first 
of these claims by pointing out that 
the agreement of 1899, which fixed the 
boundaries of French Soudan, was rati- 
fied by Italy in 1900 and 1902. In 
view of this, it says, Italy’s claim to 
any further territory which may once 
have belonged to Turkey hardly seems 
valid. 

The question of cessions in accord 
with the London Treaty of 1915 is more 
in dispute. Italy professes herself sat- 
isfied with the cession made by Eng- 
land from Egypt and the Egyptian 
Soudan; but her treaty with France con- 
tained the phrase, “reserving other 
points for further consideration,” which 
left the whole matter up in the air. 

However, Le Correspondent goes so 
far as to question Italy’s good faith 
in demanding a new settlement. It hap- 
pens that a large stretch of territory 
south of Tripoli is not only worthless 
desert, but is infested’ with bandits. 
France has expressed willingness to cede 
this territory if Italy will guarantee pro- 
tection for neighboring French trade 
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Big’ 

Santa 

A condensed set of health Del M 
rules—many of which may evn 
be easily followed right in SW 
your own home, or while tra- = oni 
veling. You will find in this a 


little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 


or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail 
order advertisement. 
Nameandaddresson 
ecard will bring it 
without cost or 
obligation. 











Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 














Make Your Spare Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men and 
women who are earning extra income by 
selling perce for the REVIE 
OF REVIEWS and the GOLDEN 
BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
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See the whole Pacific Coast 
a next summer 


Low round-trip fares in effect May 22. 
Southern Pacific’s four great routes invite you 


to go one way, return another. 


rc 


San wea 
Francis 
Big Tr 
Santa 
Del Monté 


and Monterey 
Peninsula 
Reso 


In your regular vacation time next sum- 
mer, take a round trip to California. 
Choice of three widely varied routes. 
Go one way, return another. The low 
summer round-trip fareisonly fraction- 
ally more than a regular one-way ticket. 
Or for about $20 more you can in- 
clude a fourth route in your choice, 
going and returning, that will also en- 
able you to tour Oregon, Washington 
and portions of Canada. 
In all, you can make a great circular 
tour of the far West and back, including 
~h the whole 1600 miles of scenic and rec- 
&\.. reational wonderland along the blue Pacific 
F 2,022 Ocean and interior valleys from British 
assen Peak\\ CniSeoge . . 
erg Columbia to Mexico. 


oO 





l 
@ Klamath Falls 


Y, Lakeview 


You can stop over anywhere 


. . You will behold Yellowstone or Glacier 
‘ WA ‘ national park, or the Canadian Rockies; 
NJ : Vancouver and Victoria; Puget Sound 
WN, cotines and the “Evergreen Playground”; 


a i ¥ 
mo ; Seattle and Tacoma, gateways to 


Rainier national park; Portland, with 
its Columbia River Highway around 
Mt. Hood; Crater Lake. Choice of 


two scenic lines through Oregon. 


Y 
oppe >, In California you'll see Mt. Shasta 
wie ‘ and Mt. Las- 
% Mt: Lowe ep & 
B. im Springs . 


sen. You may 
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take a motor 
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Valley 


los AM 
Santa Moni 


coach through 
the giant Red- 


woods via Eureka to San Francisco, 
where Southern Pacific’s network of 
scenic lines again offers varied 
choice. Journey to Los Angeles 
through the San Joaquin valley, 
stopping to see Yosemite and the 
Big Trees. Or follow the Pacific’s 
shore, visiting SantaCruz, Del Monte, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara. After Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, journey to 
San Diego, 14 miles from Mexico’s 
border. Thence home across Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, or Texas, via 
Kansas City or New Orleans. 

Southern Pacific’s Pacific Coast 
tour can also be made in reverse 
direction, seeing the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Southwest and Southern Cali- 
fornia first. 


Only Southern Pacific offers 


choice of four routes 
These routes, and premier train on each, are; 

Suasta Route, between the Pacific 
Northwest and California for travelers to the 
Coast over northern United States or Canada 
railroads, The ‘‘Cascade’’. 

Overtanp Route (Lake Tahoe Line), 
Chicago to San Francisco, with free side-trip 
from Ogden to Salt Lake City.‘*San Fran- 
cisco Overland Limited”. 

Gotpen State Route, the direct line, 
Chicago-Kansas City-Los Angeles, affording 
the Apache Trail highway side-trip in Ari- 
zona. ‘*Golden State Limited’. 

Sunset Route, New York-New Or- 
leans-Houston-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
‘* Sunset Limited”, 


Southern 
Pacific 


The low round-trip tickets will be on sale from May 
22 to September 30,return limit October 31. Southern 
Pacific agents are in most large cities. Your local 
railroad agent will also arrange a Pacific Coast 
trip over these scenic lines, 
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ONLY SOUTHERN PACIFIC OFFERS 4. ROUTES 


Please write name and address in the margin below, tear 
off and mail to E,W. CLapp, trafic manager, Depart- 
ment H-6, Room 1022, 310 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
for handsome free illustrated booklet, **How Best to See 
the Pacific Coast’. 
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routes, and Italy has admitted her in- 
ability to do so at present. 

There is some reason to _ believe, 
thinks the Correspondent, that a simple, 
amicable solution of the difficulty has 
been hindered by chauvinistic articles 
in the newspapers of both countries. 

















Alsace, 
SiN ciheaabs Dangerous! 





£ T WAS INEVITABLE that the return of > ; 
a = a, Alsace and Lorraine to France at the don f kiss baby 
T, h ; Vi ] close of the War should produce prob- Mother’s cold which seems only an 
é atuUe O , lems of adjustment, Jess difficult than unimportant discomfort may, if neg- 
‘ ‘s those which the inhabitants were re- lected, infect the entire family. In 
an A nti-acid quired to face in 1870, but neverthe- | ‘ many millions of homes this serious 
less troubling. Curiously enough, the winter health problem is solved by 


Because of the way we live today, 
few of us are immune from _ hyper- 
acidity. This excess of acid in the sys- | ‘ 
tem is not a serious condition but is | Ices are strongly Catholic, and were 


greatest point at issue has been re- regular use of GROVE’S BROMO 


ligious, despite the fact that the prov- QUININE. 
After any undue exposure and chilling, or 
if the feet get wet, wives and husbands who 





one that should be corrected by an effi- | being transferred from a Protestant to must guard not only their own health, but 
cient anti-acid. Some day your physi- a Catholic country. In Alsace, most of also that of children, should take GROVE'S 
cian may tell you it’s time for Phillips | the elementary schools are parochial, BROMO QUININE tablets promptly. 
pe — or nee and the French Government was per- ae ewes ae — - remedy is 
et acquainted with this perfect anti- “Hig . . tter known. Taken at the first warning 
acid that helps so many systems to keep aap ee m stiemapeens: $0: Seca symptom — sneezing, headache, backache, 
sound and sweet; that so many stom- immediately a uniform, non-secular _ orchills —it may help you side-step the cold 
achs need now and then; that’s always school system. In any event, as a re- entirely. Taken early or late, it tones and 


regularizes the system so effectively that 
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sult of this and other differences, there | ak we tees 4 ele. enh 


a comfort when a hearty meal brings 








on a sense of fullness. has grown up an active Alsatian party only one genuine BROMO QUININE. To 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won | which favors autonomy. be sure of getting it, emphasize GROVE’S 
the endorsement of every physician. It | As may be inferred from its title, when asking for GROVE’S BROMO 


QUININE. Price 30c. 


~ nne © y | . . . 
has convinced many men and women | 7? Alsace Francaise is a magazine defi- 
that they do not have “indigestion.” Its | _. . 
: nitely opposed to this movement, and 


gentle correction may be all that you | . ae Sead 
need to eat what you like without dis- its opinions are therefore open to — 
suspicion of prejudice. However, it has 


tress. Before you decide to diet and 
before you decide there’s anything | collected a symposium of opinions on 
wrong with your stomach, talk to your | “Alsatian Autonomy and the Rap- 
doctor and you may find that Phillips | prochement between France and Ger- 
Milk of Magnesia is the solution. The | many” which is decidedly impressive, in 
doctor is always careful to say “Phil- | nite of the fact that only one side of 
oa Be as careful when you buy it. | the argument is represented. 
et genuine Phillips Milk of Magnesia Riiey: rene = 
in perfect colloidal suspension. a. Bainville, the — eo 
<< writes, “If autonomy is established, ° 

sooner or later eng be disagree- GROVE Ss 
ment as to the principle of protection | $39 '{I iJ C1 QUININE 
of minorities, and nothing could be LAXATIVE TABLETS 
| more unfortunate for friendly relations 
between France and Germany.” 
| William Martin, foreign editor of the 
| Journal de Genéve, feels that this ques- 























| tion of the rights of minorities is one How to get extra dollars 
| which must be settled by France. He is a problem which presents itself 
also makes the interesting point that at holiday time. 
Alsace and Lorraine were originally . 
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All the machinery is on top 


hear it ! 


“You never see it.. never oil it.. barely 


Au the machinery is on top . . . do you 
realize theimportanceof this simple statement? 
Do you know that this radically different de- 
sign was chosen only after fifteen years of pains- 
taking research in the laboratories of General 
Electric to determine the simplest, the most 
efficient, the most worry-proof arrangement? 
The General Electric Refrigerator is one of the 
most outstanding engineering achievements 
of recent years. 


All its mechanism is contained in an hermeti- 
cally sealed steel casing, mounted on top of the 
refrigerator. There it is safe from dust and 
difficulties. It never needs oiling. And it oper- 
ates so quietly that you can scarcely hear it. 
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Installation is a matter of minutes—without 
any soldering, plumbing or wiring. You sim- 
ply attach the cord—just as you would with 
an electric iron—to any outlet, and turn on 
the switch. 


Automatically, economically, this machinery 
which you never see gives you the perfect re- 
frigeration that safeguards health. It keeps 
your food always within the safety zone—well 
below the fifty degree danger point. It makes 
plenty of ice cubes for you . and uses 
surprisingly little current. If you would like 
to have complete specifications of the many 
models, just drop us a card asking for our 
descriptive Booklet Y-1. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 








ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ~- 


HANNA BUILDING - 
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Davie sovs piunce from the rail of your 
ship .. . Lei-girls greet you with flowers... 

As you step ashore, you feel that you are 
the discoverer of a new world where it is never 
winter or summer, but always June! There are 
new fragrances of ginger-flowers, lehua, plu- 
meria. New jewel colors in the water that 
caresses the coral sands. A new sense of re- 
moteness.... 

Tonight the lilting cadence of a low-voiced 
Hawaiian song may drift to the /anai of your 
smart hotel, on a breeze that is just as soft in 
winter as in summer. The torches of native 
fishermen will sparkle to you from a distant 
coral reef as you sit chatting with old chance- 
met acquaintances of the Riviera. How dif- 
Jerent it all is—and yet you found Hawaii in 

4 NN 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels, and sightseeing. See yourtravel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; g244 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 
SRERSERRSRRERSSCRSS SECs 
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( 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


Cl ame 


less time than it takes to cross the Atlantic! 

j along the sea, 
up in rainbow-festooned valleys, even one 
where the steam from awesome Kilauea Vol- 
cano drifts across the greens, 

Every day you go swimming, surf boarding 
or outrigger-canoeing; motor to colorful 
beaches, stupendous canyons, and volcanic 
wonderlands. You enjoy deepsea game fish- 
ing; the native /vaus and ancient hulas; the 
Oriental bazaars ; the little cruises among the 


HAWAITI 


am WORLD'S 


islands of Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii and Maui. 
And best of all, perhaps, the long days and 
evenings of dreamy, delicious laziness among 
all mee "luxuries of the world-famed hotels. 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
only 2000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including all steamer fares, and hotels and 
sightseeing for two or three weeks ashore. De 
luxe accommodations, also, that are equal to 
those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory, and travel 
agents everywhere can book you direct from 
home, without formalities, via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattleor Vancouver, B. C. Ask 
your local agent for more information today. 
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LASSCO LINE From (0) Sngeles 


# . Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route 





HAWAII‘ /ourist BUREAU 
CAddres 


Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 
expense tickets, Ask at any authorized travel agency 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 1329 Kirby 

Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San Francisco; 

119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif, 
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P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 5A 


P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; or 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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has been exactly reversed, and under 
the circumstances it seems to him that 
Alsatian autonomy would only serve to 
aggravate the irritation. 

Fernand J. Heitz, a lawyer whose 
sympathies are evidently with the 
royalist “Action Francaise” party, takes 
a more traditional French nationalistic 
view, and characterizes as an “enorm- 
ity” this statement made by an Alsatian 
deputy in the French Chamber: “The 
Alsatian question will never be solved 
until present European frontiers are de- 
stroyed. Alsace would be glad to leave 
France to participate in the United 
States of Europe.” 

Some of the other opinions tend to 
the inevitable theory that the whole au- 
tonomy movement is “Made in Ger- 
many,” but the saner conclusions 
merely state that it would be unwise 
to reopen the question at the present 
time. 








Can an Admiral Solve 
a Labor Problem? 


Eves BEFORE assuming the premier- 


ship of Sweden for the second time, | 
Admiral Arvid Lindman knew that one | 


of his most important tasks as head of 
the Government would be to find a way 
out of the labor tangle which for some 
years has hampered the industrial life 
of the nation. That the Social-Demo- 
cratic party lost out in the recent elec- 
tion, and thereby made room for the 
accession of the Moderates, has by no 
means assisted in assuaging the com- 
plaints of the workers. Only too late 
the Socialists realized their mistake in 
making common cause with the Com- 
munists in order not to split the labor 
vote. 

Whatever the radical element of 
Sweden may have to say about the 
selection of Admiral Lindman as 
Premier, the fact remains that—facing 
a hostile Parliament majority—his 
career is the best guaranty that he will 
work for the country as a whole. In 
the selection of his cabinet he displayed 
this desire to forego party policies. 
While his party was successful at the 
polls, the Liberals, under his predeces- 
sor, Carl Gustav Ekman, are not likely 
to sit back and remain idle while the 
nation watches the new Administration. 

In view of this close relationship be- 
tween politics and the labor issue in 
Sweden, the situation as presented by 
the leading newspapers of that country 
reveals the seriousness of the outlook 
and what it has cost the nation during 
the past few years. 

“The drawn-out labor struggle has 
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cfpokane 


On your next trip West, be sure to 
visit Spokane, center of the scenic inter- 
mountain playground. 


See this prosperous western city, 
midway between the Cascades and 
Rockies, built within a single gener- 
ation. 


Enjoy its innumerable vacation facil- 
ities. Travel a few miles on intriguing 
motor roads into its wealth of scenic 
beauty. 


To the many silvery lakes (76 within 
50 miles), nestling at the base of 
rugged mountains. Into the virgin 
forests. Through the fertile wheat 
fields. “Into the storied mining. regions 
of the Coeur d’Alenes. View the water 
power development on all sides. 


Motor 35 miles to the top of Mt. 


Vou 


Spokane and view the 17 sparkling 
lakes and rivers banked by splendid 
forests of pine and fir. 


Enjoy Spokane’s ideal 4-season cli- 
mate that makes one of the healthiest 
cities in the country. No destructive 
storms. No climatic disasters ever 
recorded. 


Capital of a Vast Empire 


Spokane is the center of an empire, 
richer in resources than any other 
territory of equal size in America. It 
produces from its mines, orchards, 
farms and forests $400,000,000 in new 
wealth every year. Spokane is prosper- 
ing. Its strategic location and great 
wealth of natural resources combine to 
make it a major commercial and finan- 
cial center, with exceptional business 
opportunities on every hand. 


See the Whole Pacific Coast Empire 


When you come west, see all the scenic wonders of the 


Pacific Coast Empire. 


Come or return via the Pacific North- 


- west. Visit the National Parks and see the wonder cities of 
Los. Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 
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Publicity Tourists Bureau 
Spokane, Washington 


Please send me “The Scenic Lure of 
Spokane.” 
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cost the country millions of kroner,” re- 
marks the Svenska Dagbladet. “In five 
years it is estimated that 52,000,000 
working days have been lost through 
strikes and lockouts. The pulp and 
paper industry alone has suffered a 
loss of 32,000,000 kroner in the last 
year. More than 25,000 people were 
out of employment, according to the 
Government’s Unemployment Commis- 
sion.” 


The conflict in the Lapland mine dis- 
tricts affected the export situation ad- 
versely, and as a result the country’s 
foreign trade balance will be found to 
have been less favorable during 1928 
than during the year before. Exports 
of all minerals decreased materially, as 
seen by the figures for one month 
alone. In May of 1927, such exports 
amounted to 968,000 tons, while in 1928 
only 247,000 tons of minerals were 
shipped abroad. 

The Swedish-American News Bu- 
reau, summing up the political situa- 
tion in its relation to labor conflicts, 
comments as follows: ‘The outcome 
of the election must be regarded as a 
victory for the bourgeois parties. 
Though they failed to make a definite 
alliance with each other, except in a 
district, they made common cause 
against the labor onslaught. Their 
most telling argument was the ‘red’ 
danger, based on the temporary agree- 
ment between the Social-Democrats 
and the Communists. Alleged Soviet 
support of the strikers in the Swedish 
mines, the arrest of supposedly Russian 
agents in the capital, and the sudden 
appearance of Russian naval units close 
to the Swedish shores during the an- 
nual Swedish maneuvers helped the 
Conservative political speakers in their 
‘anti-red’ arguments.” 


The Future of Art 
in Russia 


HE CoMMUNIST Commissioner of 

Education, Lunacharsky, paints a 
roseate picture of art under Commu- 
nism in the Moscow review, Soviet- 
skoye Iskusstvo. He makes the point 
that the Soviet Government is desirous 
not only of bringing about political and 
economic changes, but of affecting the 
daily life and outlook of the people. 


It has inaugurated a vast program of 
building and city planning, and since 
most of the new structures are to be 
public, Lunacharsky looks forward to 
the development of a new monumental 
style of architecture. He expects deco- 
ration, in the way of frescoes and carv- 





ings, to play a large part, and he cites 
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How many people you know end their 
cold with Bayer Aspirin! How often 
you’ve heard of its quick relief of sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil- 
lions use it to conquer colds, neuralgia, 
rheumatism; and the aches and pains 
that go with them. The wonder is that 
anyone still worries through a winter 
without these tablets! Friends have told 
you Bayer Aspirin is marvelous; doc- 
tors have declared it has no effect on 
the heart. All enereet: 





2 is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 


of Salicylicacid 
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FINANCIAL 
Advertising 





The financial advertisers in The Review 
of Reviews are all members of one or 
more of the following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of 
selection among finanical firms. 

Real Estate Bond, Investment 
Trust, or Public Utility houses, 
which by their nature are not 
eligible for. membership in the 
above classifications, are accept- 
able when their securities are 
distributed by a member house of 
the above associations, or, in the 
case of real estate bonds, when 
they are guaranteed in a manner 


acceptable to the Review of 
Reviews. 
Financial advertisements are placed 


before the Review of Reviews readers by 
reputable firms in the hope of co-oper- 
ating with them on individual problems. 
Please consult them directly. 
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Ornia 
Chief - because it is finest 
Chief @ because it is fastest 


The Chief seems to have garnered much of 

California’s compelling charm. As you step 

into its spacious cars complete in a perfection 

of readiness, you are at once captivated by 

that sensation of well-being, of all-perme- 

ating comfort and enjoyment, which is the 
very essence of California. 


‘The Santa Fe operates six daily trains 
to California. The famous Fred 
Harvey dining service “all the way.” 





















Ask about our California Mid-Winter Escorted Tours—all expense 


Am interested in winter trip to 
Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 
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423’ x 116 Bridge 
Deck Model—Single 
or Twin Screw—Sleep- 
ing Accommodation 9 
People — Superstruc- 
ture Teak. 
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THE DREAM BOAT 


America’s greatest value 
in standardized Cruisers— 
produced by the builders 
of many of the Pacific 
Coast’s finest Custom-Built 
Yachts. Other standardized 


Models, 4214’ Open Cockpit 
and 52’ Bridge Deck. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Sales Department 


LAKE UNION DRY DOCK CO. 
Seattle, U. S. A. 
































New Buildings Erected 1924 


REPARES for all Eastern 

and Western Colleges. Inter- 
mediate and Primary Depart- 
ments. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial Courses. 
Campus of 10 acres overlook- | 
ing Puget Sound. Large Gym- 
nasium, All Athletics, Swim- 
ming Pool and 
Riding. 
Catalog sent 

on request. 


Address the ( 
Principal. 
(Dept. R) 


ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B. L. | 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 
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with approval the proposal of an ex- 
pert that 5 per cent. of the sums spent 
be devoted to decoration. 

Foremost among the buildings to be 
erected Lunacharsky counts clubhouses, 
a link between public and personal life. 

Housing, he thinks, may take one of 
two forms: either that of large hotels, 
containing flats for private families and 
communal dining-halls and meeting- 
rooms of a club type, or that of simple 
cottages grouped about community 
houses. He would have certain features 
in these homes standardized for con- 
venience, economy, and beauty of form, 
and yet allow a mafgin for the play of 
the individual taste of the occupants. 

Lunacharsky tells the story of a Ger- 
man architect who built exquisitely 
simple bungalows for working people, 
only to find that they covered beautiful 
walls with cheap paper, and cluttered 
neat rooms with ugly furniture and gar- 
ish decorations, ruining the whole effect. 
While sharing the architect’s taste, Lu- 
nacharsky sympathizes with the desire 
of the tenants to feel at home. 

What, he asks, is the future of clothes 
under communism? The answer is that 
when they are no longer an index to 
one’s bank account and social position, 
there will be sharper divisions than 
hitherto between practical working 
clothes, comfortable sport wear, and 
festive garb. The last-named will per- 
haps be even brighter than under the 
old order, owing to the greater joy of 
life and an intensified social sense, so 
that under the new dispensation a holi- 
day crowd will be more than ever what 
Robespierre called it: a spectator and a 
spectacle in one. 

If we credit Lunarcharsky, the Soviet 
commonwealth is entering upon a period 
where people feel and think and act in 
unison, an era likely to produce great 
art. There will be pictures, statues, 
symphonies having an emotional appeal 
that will draw people together, an ef- 
fect which all true art has, as Tolstoy 
pointed out. But art’s chief function 
may well be that of sharing in the pro- 
duction of useful things. The graphic 
arts, most democratic of all, are sure 
to know a period of unprecedented ef- 
florescence. The stimulus of painting 
and sculpture in the Middle Ages was 
religion, with its emphasis on the super- 
natural. In the new society, art will be 
fed by a joyful acceptance of the world, 
and of man’s task of controlling nature. 
How will the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect make a living under com- 
munism? Lunacharsky merely touches 
on this point. The chief employers and 
clients of the artists will be public and 
semi-public bodies, especially clubs. 





| Purchase by individuals will perhaps be 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 


erect OAKLAND Plant 


Verne Frazee, Gen. Mgr. 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
of California 





N order to better serve its western 
| I trade, C. K. Williams & Co. of Eas- 
| ton, Pa., the foremost manufacturers 
of dry colors and fillers in the United 
States, decided upon a Pacific Coast plant. 
They selected Oakland, California, as being 
the logical manufacturing and distributing 
point for the eleven western states and last 
August placed in operation a large, modern 
plant engaged in manufacturing the well- 
known Anchor Brand dry colors and fillers. 











Plant of C. K. Williams 
& Co. of California 


“With its main plant located on the At- 
lantic seaboard, the necessity of giving bet- 
ter service to its growing western trade, made 
it imperative for our company to give seri- 
ous consideration to the establishment of a 
plant on the Pacific seaboard. 

“Early in 1927 a careful investigation of 
possible Pacific Coast locations was made. 
Emeryville, in the Oakland industrial dis- 
trict, was selected as being the most central 
and advantageous manufacturing and dis- 





tributing point for serving the 





Manufacturers in other lines . 
desirous of cultivating the rich 
western market or interested in 
the export markets of the Pa- 
cific Ocean will find food for 
thought in the reasons why 
C. K. Williams & Co. selected 
the Oakland industrial district. 


paAciFic OCEAN, 








eleven western states and the 
increasingly important markets 
of the Orient. 


“We have discovered, 
through actual experience, that 
the advantages which Oakland 
possesses are, in reality, exceed- 














Verne Frazee states: 





You Should Get Exact Information 


ing our original anticipations.” 





“We Selected Oakland” is a booklet containing the personally-written statements of 
many of the nationally-known industries operating in this territory. A copy will be 
mailed on request. For your particular industry an industrial survey will be made, 
covering every detail entering into the consideration of a Pacific Coast plant. All 
correspondence will be treated in the strictest confidence. Write: 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND-,-CALIFORNIA 


--the dominant industrial district of the Pacific Coast---is located on the 
Alameda County eastern side of the great harbor of San Francisco Bay, and includes the 
cities of Alameda, Alvarado, Berkeley, Centerville, Decoto, Emeryville, Hayward, Irvington, 
Newark, Niles, Pleasanton, and San Leandro. 
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Fretted—worried—bored? Your 
horizons need stretching! 

You can quickly put a tiresome 
world behind you on a carefree. 
trip West! 

Take a look at life from a moun- 
tain top! (You can go by motor if 
you don’t want to climb.) Air 
your mind on the open sea! 
Soothe your soul in the silence of 
the woods! 

You'll find life more interesting 
—and your friends will find you 
more interesting—when you come 

ack. 

You can travel with ease on the 
“North Coast Limited”. The more 
critical you are, the more you will 
appreciate this train. 

May we help you plan? Please 
use the coupon or write us. 

RSP SRR Se 
Mail this coupon to E. E. NELSON, P.T.M. 
15 No. Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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done by lottery, a method recently tried 
in Germany. In any event, he insists, 
the supply of art products will be con- 
trolled by the demands of the masses. 
The assertion that the taste of the com- 
mon citizenry under communism will 
be much superior to that under capi- 
talism is a fitting conclusion to a series 
of eminently optimistic remarks. 


An Absolute 
Republic 


ITHER A CITIZEN of Soviet Russia is 

for the Revolution, the prevailing 
ruling faction, and the official program, 
or he is against all three—and if so his 
suitcase had better be packed for rapid 
departure. Pure red is the only politi- 
cal color tolerated, for a pink is no 
more popular than a white of the old 
Czarist régime. Supposed to be the 
embodiment of the Marxian ideal—a 
country organized for the benefit of all 
the people into a classless republic— 
Russia is dominated by a Government 
as absolute as the most autocratic mon- 
archy. 

“The organization of authority in 
Russia,” writes Brent Dow Allinson in 
Plain Talk, “is more complex than ever 
and less visible than under the Cazars. 
It is fourfold and ramifies through a 
hundred interlocking committees and 
‘presidiums’. ” At the top is the Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets, its standing 
Executive Committee, and the Council 
of People’s Commissars; not to men- 
tion thirteen great trade union syndi- 
cates, the secret police or Gaypayoo, 
and the Communist Party of some 
800,000 members whose permanent 
secretary is the famous Stalin. ‘From 
all of these, and other centers of au- 
thority, orders come down the line.” 

There is today no public opinion in 
Russia as to the policy of the State. 
The individual is considered a nuisance, 
and below the surface is Asia—mys- 
terious, with spying eyes. Men who 
once were leaders in the Bolshevist 
state, like Trotsky, have been turned 
out into the wildernesses for daring to 
oppose certain measures. 

The drama thrives, it is true, but 
chiefly on revolutionary melodrama and 
historical tragedy. There is lambent 
satire which burlesques such person- 
ages as Mussolini or such institutions as 
British Imperialism, but romance is 
deprecated as frivolity fit only for 
bourgeois by the Repertkom, or official 
censor. Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms, however, has not been de- 
barred from the Russian stage—per- 
haps because it exposes the corruption 
of bourgeois society. 
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By Bronstrup, in the Chront ‘ele, San Francisco 


INEVITABLE! 


Nevertheless contradictions between 
Soviet theory and practise exist. There 
is a keen desire to enrich the country 
and to maintain the established privi- 
leges of the proletariat and the party, 
at the same time destroying all private 
trade or industrial initiative. The 
highest tariff wall in Europe has been 
erected to keep out bourgeois-demo- 
cratic ideas, and the prices of industrial 
products are actually 200 per cent. 
higher than in 1913. Doubtless the ex- 
iled Opposition would lower this tariff 
wall for the benefit of the peasant 
population, while foreign capital would 
be secured to build up Russian indus- 
try and the proletariat. For only 
8,500,000 citizens are employed in in- 
dustry—less than 6 per cent. of Rus- 
sia’s population—and this 6 per cent. 
forms the backbone of Bolshevism. 

“The question,” says the writer, “re- 
solves itself into this: Shall we have 
merely State Socialism, which means 
capitalism without legitimate capitalists, 
but with much wealth remaining and 
more apparently proceeding into private 
hands . . . or shall we have a Simon- 
pure, proletarian Socialism, a_proleta- 
rian party, fewer privileges, cheaper 
goods, and an increasing working class— 
which is the only true road to a class- 
less society—and true Marxian Social- 
ism?” 

Both schools have appealed to the 
Russian masses, particularly to the 
peasants, for approval—and the peas- 
ants are not interested. They have no 
political opinions, says Mr. Allinson, 
and their only wish is to be let alone. 


“ 


‘They wish neither to be communized 


nor yet to be reformed. But the Oppo- 
sition will continue in one form or an- 
other, for with the spread of popular 
education the masses will learn to think 
for themselves upon occasion. 
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has the lowest 
rate for industrial 
power inthe 
United States 


ne of the Reasons 
why great industries have chosen Jacoma 


The gigantic power development of Tacoma, 
municipally owned, remains unmatched through 
the final test of rates. Without qualification, the 
statement that Tacoma furnishes industrial elec- 
trical power at the lowest rate of ANY city in the 
United States stands unchanged, backed by indis- 
putable figures. The City’s Hydro Electric Power 
projects, including ample provision for future 
needs, deliver power as low as 3 mills per kwh. 


Progressive industries, moving west, have veri- 
fied this fact and others, before locating in Ta- 
coma. Such varying industries as the Union Bag 
and Paper Power Corporation, the Tacoma Elec- 
tro-Chemical Company (subsidiary of Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company), and the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company are newcomers 
among National organizations, many of which 
have operated here for years. 


























PORT OF TACOMA 


Ships from Ports of the World 
Loading at Tacoma 





Home-loving, home-owning workmen, skilled 
and unskilled, materially aid industry in Tacoma, 
where a larger percentage of population is en- 
gaged in industry than in any other Pacific Coast 
city. A mild climate for year-round production 
increases efficiency. . 


Magnificent Rainier National Park, to which 
Tacoma is the natural Gateway, heightens the 
interest of living here, and constantly attracts 
population. 


Tacoma’s deepwater harbor on Puget Sound 
handles vast tonnages of both imports and ex- 
ports. The Port of Tacoma, thoroughly equipped, 
expedites shipping in steadily increasing volume, 
as both domestic and Oriental markets expand. 
A modern industrial belt line municipally-owned 
and operated connects port and railroads, and 
facilitates both rail and water transportation. 


Complete information covering. all industrial 
factors in the Tacoma district ts available. Or 
we will gladly prepare a specific and confi- 
dential report of conditions in which you 

are particularly interested in choosing 

a location for your western plant... . 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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Some Christian History 


N THE LAST EIGHTY years the Church 
has moved from its place at the 
apex of the life of Christendom to 
a more modest position at one side. 

It is not too much to say that, though 
its membership has increased, the 
Church no longer has the respect and 
authority in national life that it once 
had. More and more, men find it pos- 
sible to live their lives without the 
Church; and there is an increasing num- 
ber of those who, in another day, might 
have been conscientious church mem- 
bers, but who now find in the,name 
Jesus little more than an oath. 

Protestant churches, in short, are not 
what they used to be; and church 
members are trying to find out why. 

Perhaps they may find some 
light by withdrawing from pre-. 
occupation with the immediate 
problems of the Church, to con- 
sider from a place apart, objec- 
tively, the foundation stone of all 
Christian churches—the Jesus 
around whom one thousand nine 
hundred years of church history 
has been lived, and on whom the 
church always bases its appeal to 
men. 

The way has been led by. the 
English author and former minis- 
ter, Robert Keable, who, before 
he died on the island of Tahiti a 
little more than a year ago, fin- 
ished a book on Jesus he had 
wished all his life to write. The 
early chapters of this book, which 
is to appear in spring, have been 
published in the last two numbers 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Though Mr. Keable’s conclu- 
sions, as there revealed, say little 
not known for many years to 
church scholars, they will come as 
a shock to many laymen. Mr. 
Keable writes that there is not 
one Jesus, but two: the historical 
Jesus who actually conducted his 
ministry in the Holy Land, and a 
traditional Jesus, on whom the 
Christian churches are built. 
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graving in 1510. 


“No man knows sufficient of the 
earthly life of Jesus to write a biog- 
raphy of him,” begins Mr. Keable. 
“For that matter no one knows enough 
about him for the normal Times obit- 
uary notice of a great man.. If regard 
were had to what we should call, in 
current speech, definitely historical facts, 
scarcely three lines could be filled.” 

Of the historical Jesus, all that is 
known authoritatively is this: that 
somewhere in Palestine, in some manner 
unknown, there was born before the be- 
ginning of our era a man, Jesus. He 
was thought to be of distant royal 
Jewish blood, and his mother was an 
unknown Mary. “This Jesus first steps 
upon the stage of history as a full 


grown man,” declares Mr. Keable, “ap- 
parently aroused by the preaching of 
an historical John the Baptist. A cer- 
tain number of his sayings have come 
down to us, although practically none 
of his doings, and these sayings ap- 
parently aroused such hostility that he 
was crucified.” 

It is the traditional Jesus who is so 
well known, and of whose life there are 
so many details that the flood of books 
about him may be written. This tra- 
ditional picture of Jesus—which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Keable, has no support 
from history or the Gospels—is the one 
most of us know. 

According to it there was a blameless 
Jewish virgin who from her earliest 

days exhibited an amazing holi- 
ness. Her story, down to the 
names of her parents, her birth- 
place, and her betrothal to an old 
man called Joseph, are given in 
detail. So is the immaculate con- 
ception of her child Jesus, whose 
astounding wisdom and beauty of 
character is also detailed. We 
can follow him through thirty - 
years of life as a carpenter, and 
through a ministry “which was 
attended by every kind of super- 
natural power, and which not un- 
naturally set Palestine in an up- 
roar.” 

There is not space here to fol- 
low Mr. Keable’s description of 
the traditional Jesus as he went 
through this ministry, past the 
gate of death, and on until finally 
he leads “a train of exultant Old 
Testament saints to the Throne 
of God,” there eternally to re- 
move “the wrath of a Father 
angry with sin by the exhibition 
of his wounds.” Most of us are 
familiar enough with this picture. 

The tragic thing in Mr. Kea- 





THE LAST SUPPER 


Albrecht Diirer, the German artist, made this en- 
It represents the traditional view of 
Christ that has been built up during centuries of 


Church history 


ble’s eyes is that this traditional 
picture of Jesus is regarded as an 
imposture, as a substitution for 
the historical Jesus. It is, he de- 
clares, neither. It is the original 
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SEE THE FASTEST GROWING 
SECTION OF AMERICA 


nals of four transcontinental railroads, serves the 
Orient, Alaska and a vast hinterland. 


UST as nature has blessed Seattle and the 

Pacific Northwest with an enormous wealth 
of resources in timber, fisheries, mines, horticul- 
ture, agriculture, water-power, harbors and 
location on world trade routes—it also has en- 
haneed these advantages by a mild, equable 
climate and ideal living conditions. 

People residing in Seattle enjoy a scenic 
wonderland at their very gates. Snow-capped 
mountains, fertile valleys, evergreen forests, the 
great inland sea, Puget Sound, and countless 
lakes and tumbling streams. It is not only the 
perfection of climate, but the variety of scenic 


Seattle is two days steaming time nearer the 
Orient than any other American port. Eighty 
per cent of Alaska’s $112,000,000-a-year com- 
merce flows through Puget Sound. Atlantic and 
Gulf markets are reached economically by regular 
steamships through the Panama Canal in ad- 
dition to rail lines. 


More than 8,500,000 cargo tons poured over 
Seattle docks last year, representing a value in 


excess of $700,000,000. 


Plan to come 


beauty which 


this vear and 





lures to the out- 
doors, the op- 
portunities for 
sport and play, 
pure water, 
natural drain- 
age, exceptional 
milk supply 
and no slums 
that make 
Seattle Amer- 


From 1890 to 1920 
Seattle’s popula- 
tion increased 


of while 
636%, t he 
population of 
the United States 


increased y i 87, 





get first-hand 





information 
about Seattle 





and the Pacifie 





Northwest, and 





to spend the 
best vacation 





you ever had in 
this Evergreen 





Playground. 








where summers 
are cool, balmy 




















ica’s healthiest 
large city. 
Seattle’s public schools are among the best in 
the country, it is agreed by educational leaders 


1890 


and delightful. 


Send for free illustrated 
booklet about Seattle and 
the “Charmed Land.” 
Room 116, Seattle Chamber fe 
of Commerce. 


of the nation. 


With 400,000 population in the city proper, 
and 500,000 persons in its immediate trading 
area, Seattle is the metropolis of the North- 
western quarter of the United States. It has 
leadership in bank clearings in the Northwest, 
ranks tenth in building activities among American 
cities, and with its great port and ample trans- 


portation facilities, including the western termi- Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
















































Mt.McKinley,Alaska 
Alt. 20,300 feet 








SSURE yourself 
the most compre- 
hensive Alaska trip 
—one that affords 
an opportunity to 
really see our 
northern wonder- 
land—make the 


Golden 
Belt Line 
Tour. 















And, we offer other tours and 
cruises, too! 


Illustrated folders with sail- 
ings and fares sent on request 
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portrait which, in embryo, the Christian 
Church accepted from the stories and 
traditions current in a time not distin- 
guished for its accurate reporting or its 
historical thoroughness. Through church 
history this portrait has been filled in, 
and made more beautiful by millions of 
Christians of the passing centuries. As 
Mr. Keable puts it: 


“No one of us has done it; a million 
minds have brought to it every treasure 
that they possess, The admirable ten- 
derness of a John, the civic sense of an 
Augustine, the logic of an Athanasius, 
the humility of a Saint Francis of Assisi, 
the wide vision of a Loyola, all have 
gone to the fashioning of that figure. 
To make it the Jew has given of his 
mysticism, the Greek of his subtlety, 
the Roman of his justice, the Anglo- 
Saxon of his practicality, and the Frank 
of his sense of beauty.” 


Few Christians will not confess that 
this traditional Jesus has had a black 
as well as a sublime side. He is respon- 
sible for persecutions and the Spanish 
Inquisition, for intolerance and super- 
stition, and for the emphasis on the 
letter rather than on the spirit so promi- 
nent in some Christians in all ages— 
today as in the past. All this Mr. 
Keable urges us to drop. But he would 
keep the beautiful, the inspiring, in the 
traditional Christ: ; 


“We have never needed him more than 
today,” he declares. “Our civilization 
cannot do without him. Without him 
our civilization will wreck itself in some 
unimaginable bloody war, or in some 
hideously materialistic phase of ma- 
chinery and vulgarity in which life will 
not be worth living.” 


It will hardly be difficult for the 
church member of today to agree with 
Mr. Keable that we need the traditional 
Christ, the beautiful figure who has 
been built up in Christian history, as an 
inspiration, as a God for our hungry 
souls. But some may find it less easy 
to follow Mr. Keable further when he 
adds that we need the historical Christ, 
of whose words if not of whose life we 
have a record, as the God of common 
sense. 


He means by this that there is a 


" wide difference between the ethical 


teachings of the Church today and the 
teachings of the historical Jesus himself. 
Though the child of an age amazingly 
crude and ignorant, Jesus had a mind 
clear, unbiased, and remarkably free 
from the opinions and notions which 
hem in and warp the thoughts of most 
men—preachers as well as laymen. 
Thus it was possible for Jesus to preach 
a social gospel so broad and under- 
standing that even today the Church has 





not caught up with it. Jesus, the friend 
of publicans and sinners, forgave the 
woman taken in adultery; today socie- 
ties for the suppression of vice would 
send her to the reiormatory, and 
churchmen deny her the communion. 


The sins which troubled Jesus were 
hypocrisy, worldliness, intolerance, and 
selfishness, declares Mr. Keable. But 
“the sins which occupy the principal at- 
tention of the Church are im- 
purity, murder, the drinking of alcohol, 
swearing, and neglect of the Church’s 
services and ordinances.” Today the 
historical Jesus would think that we 
were “condoning glaring sins in our 
haste to condemn moral weaknesses 
which are not, rightly understood, sins 
at all. He would think that modern 
Christians, in their eagerness not to 
bring a frown upon the face of their 
heavenly Father, had forgotten the evil 
of bringing tears into the eyes of their 
brethren.” 


Such is, in brief, the argument of 
Mr. Keable revealed in his papers in 
the Atlantic. Many will want to read 
those papers in full, or indeed to read 
his book when it is published several 
months from now. And certainly it 
would do no harm for every person 
interested in the welfare of the Protes- 
tant churches to ponder dispassionately 
what Mr. Keable says. 


A Minister Looks 
at His Ministry 


ATE ON A SUNDAY night, several hours 
after he had pronounced the final 
benediction as minister of the church 
he had served many years, a well-known 
clergyman sat down to look back over 
his pastorate. What he found there is 
now published—anonymously for the 
sake of freer expression—in Scribner’s. 
This man had been, in the eyes of 
the world, a success. Pastor of a 
wealthy and cultured congregation which 
worshiped in one of the more beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical edifices in the country, 
admired as a preacher, well received as 
an author, honored academically, and 
blessed with a.cheerful home life, he 
had had his share of satisfaction. 


“And yet, tonight,” he writes, “I do 
not find in the comfortable scale of 
living which my family has enjoyed, or 
in the academic and ecclesiastical hon- 
ors which I have received, or in my 
adventures in literature, or even .. . in 
the preaching which I so love, any liquid 
assets on which I could quickly realize 
in a spiritual emergency.” 

But the anonymous writer found 
another side to the life of the pastor; 
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--- Some Will Come At Our Expense! 


SEATTLE 


Largest city of its age in the world. 

P pulation in 1900, 80,671. 

*Population in 1928, 506,835. 

*Polk's Directory figures for Greater 
Seattle, 1928. 

The Pacific Northwest has grown five 
times as fast during the past three decades 
as the balance of the country. Seattle. 
center of America’s most extensive area of 
scenic grandeur, is the world’s healthiest 
large city. A temperate climate permits 
of golf with comfort twelve months of 
the year. 


Investigate Our 
“Profit-with-Seattle” Plan 
of Real Estate Investment 


SEATTLE 


Seattle's rapid growth, without any boom 
or false stimulation, has a solid economie 
foundation, for Seattle is where a great 
world city had to be. 

First trans-continental railroad completed 
—1884. Today, four great trans-conti 
nental railroads. 

First trans-Pacific steamship service es- 
tablished in 1896. 

In 1927, cargo valued at nearly $800,000,- 
ooo moved over Seattle's docks. Seattle 
ranks second to New York in the number 
of people entering this country through 
port cities. 


‘Le Goodwin Company selects your investment and pays your transportation to 
Seattle, at any time within five years, to inspect the property. If you do not then 
approve of our selection, we repay entire amount of your investment plus interest at 
6%, in addition to your transportation to Seattle. 


“Profit-with-Seattle” 
Plan in Brief 


Te Goodwin Company shares the general conviction 
that the present is a highly opportune time to invest 
in Seattle. We invite your consideration of Lake Ridge, 
a beautiful, carefully planned and thoroughly restricted, 
residential park (owned and developed by The Goodwin 
Company and more fully described below). . . a property 
we unqualifiedly recommend from every standpoint. 


Upon receipt of authorization from you accompanied by 
your remittance (limited to amounts of from $1,000 to 
$10,000), we will select for you a lot or lots in Lake 
Ridge. Within ten days thereafter, we mail you recorded 
deed, title insurance and our written repayment guar- 
antee, provisions of which are set forth elsewhere on 


this page. 
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The Guarantee of 


The Goodwin Company 


NY time, at your convenience, within five years after 
date of your investment, The Goodwin Company 
will pay your transportation to Seattle from any point 
in the United States or Canada to inspect the selection 
we shall have made for you. If, after such actual inspec- 
tion, you should not approve of said selection, The 
Goodwin Company will, upon ten days’ notice, repay 
to you the entire amount of your investment, plus interest 
at six per cent per annum over the period of your invest- 
ment. The Goodwin Company will make affidavit (or 
give other assurances satisfactory to you) that prices 
quoted you are identical with those quoted currently to 
our Seattle investors. 


LAKE RIDGE --- An Entrancing Residential Park 


LAKE RIDGE embraces five hundred and ninety-five 
acres of uplands sloping gently from a height of 450 
feet down to the shore of beautiful Lake Washington. 
One hundred and sixty acres have been reserved for an 


18-hole golf course, heavily 
wooded natural park, lake- 
shore park and play fields. 
Twenty-five minutes from 
downtown Seattle, Lake 
Ridge is reached via three 
fine, paved arterial ways. ... 


Request for information re The Goodwin Company’s 
**Profit-with-Seattle’’ Plan of Investment and for illustrated 
brochure descriptive of Lake Ridge. 


From every turn of the gracefully curving avenues, with 
which the landscape engineers so pleasingly have embel- 
lished Lake Ridge, is unfolded Seattle’s most sublime 
scenic outlook, including the sparkling blue waters and 


wooded shores of Lake 
Washington and a stretch of 
more than one hundred miles 
of the perennially snow-cap- 
ped Cascade Mountains, 
anked at either end by Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker. 


Lake Ridge Is Selling More Rapidly Than Any Other Seattle Property 


Lake Ridge Divisions No. 2 and No. 3, embracing 200 acres, have recently been’ opened for sale. They contain the most 
beautiful lots in the entire property. Sales to date indicate a rapid sell-out. Fine homes are under construction. Your 
Investment will receive the benefit therefrom as well as from Seattle’s amazing growth. For obvious reasons, only a 
limited number of lots will be sold to our absentee clientele. Send for information NOW! 


THE GOODWIN COMPANY 


LIGGETT BUILDING 


‘Successful through Service” 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 






















































Spokane, 
Seattle, 
Tacoma and 
Portland 
invite you to 








via the 


New Oriental Limited. 


This route is increasingly popular 
with California travelers, for in 
addition to the scenic splendors 
of Glacier National Park and 
ten historic river highways, it in- 
cludes liberal stop-overs in the 
charming cities of the Northwest. 
Free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Frequent sail- 
ings from Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco for Hawaii and the Orient. 
Your choice of other transconti- 
nental rail routes one way. Let 
us help you plan your trip. 





A dependable railway 


------- Mail Coupon Today------" 


A, J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager R.R.-1 : 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, 

I am planning a trip to California 0 Hawaii 0 
Orient 0 Cities of the Pacific Northwest 0 
Will leave on or about. 
There will be_____in our party. 


Please send me estimated cost of trip and other 
ormation. 
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and it is here that such satisfaction as 
he found in the ministry lay. He 
rounds out the picture by telling of in- 
cidents that happened in his contacts 
with his parishioners. One example 
makes clear what he means: 

“Word was brought to me concerning 
a man who had been long ill: ‘The doc- 
tor says he can live only a few hours 
more.’ I found him propped up against 
the pillows, fully conscious, and suf- 
fering but little pain; and because I 
remembered that he had made many 
trips abroad, I greeted him with the 
question: ‘Well, friend, are you all 
ready for your journey?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ he answered, ‘all ready. But 
—looking wistfully at his wife—I wish 
that she could go with me.’ 

“<‘T wish I could, too, dear,’ she said. 
‘But [ll be with you there sometime.’ 

“So we three talked together about 
his impending departure in as matter 
of fact a way as if he had been going 
to Europe again, though all the while 
his breathing became more and more 
labored, and the long afternoon shadows 
moving across the floor seemed to make 
of it a sun-dial on which were marked 
the few hours left him before the deep 
darkness should settle down.” 

After a time the dying man, slowly 
and earnestly, said that he wanted to 
thank the minister for all he had done 
for him in past years. 

“Have I made the picture clear?” 
asks the minister. “Knowing that when 
sunset came he would meet his Maker 
face to face—with that tremendous 
crisis just ahead of him, he drew on his 
fast-ebbing vitality to thank me! Could 
any accolade from earthly monarch be 
more weighty honor than that?” 


How Our Christmas 
Customs Came 


A’ ABOUT THE TIME that this maga- 
zine reaches its readers, the world 
will be celebrating Christmas. In that 
celebration there will be two elements, 
the one profoundly sacred, the other of 
profane good cheer. Although the birth 
of Christ is the accredited occasion for 
the festival, more and more we tend to 
celebrate Santa Claus. He sets the 
pace and we follow—always with a 
vague feeling that he has, after all, some 
connection with the birth of the Holy 
Infant in Bethlehem. 

How did the Christ Child and Santa 
Claus came to be identified, or at least 
honored at the same time? The ques- 
tion is answered by ‘Frida Davidson in 
Natural History: The two, though 
having origins as far apart as is New 


ee 


Year’s from the Fourth of July, finally 
came together for lack of Christmas 
business in the early Christian Church, 

The merrymaking part of it began 
with the ancient pagan folk festivals, 
like the Yule and Druid rites. These 
came to be timed for late December be- 
cause of primitive man’s growing fear 
when the days became shorter, and the 
cold increased. 


Primitive man therefore “appealed 
with prayer,” writes Miss Davidson, 
“and burned sacrificial fires to appease 
the angered sun god. The sun paused 
in his path as if to listen; then no 
doubt pleased by the attentions, was 
prevailed upon to return and lengthen 
his daily stay. Great rejoicings, and 
more fires. Those altar fires are con- 
nected in unbroken sequence with 
our twentieth century Christmas; one 
might almost say that our Christmas 
tree candles were lighted at their blaze.” 

More or less the same thing went on 
all over Europe and the Near East, as 
shown by the Roman Saturnalia and 
the nativity feast of Mithra, the popu- 
lar Persian sun king. Gradually the 
approved holiday everywhere came to 
be December 25. A little later the 
Roman new year’s feast, the Kalends, 
took on some of the riotous color of 
the Saturnalia. Meanwhile the early 
Christian fathers, Miss Davidson points 
out, “celebrated the Feast of Epiphany 
on January sixth with prayerful gloom 
and fasting. They were distressed to 
find it difficult, almost impossible, to 
summon their flock to attention and 
solemn worship so soon after the high 
old time of the Kalends.” 

Already early Oriental records had 
listed the birthday of Christ as on 
December 25, though there was of 
course no ground for this in the gospels, 
and though the Church originally found 
the date of his carnal birth. 

Happily for the Christian fathers, 
however, someone hit on the idea of 
“separating the celebration of , the 
Nativity from that of the Feast of 
Epiphany, and dedicating to its special 
observance the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber—the listed date of Jesus’ birth, the 
day already fixed in the popular mind 
as a religious-nativity feast. The peo- 
ple were urged to transfer their devo- 
tions “from the sun, and to Him who 
was the Sun of Righteousness.” 

Thus the thing was done. With the 
help of such men as St. Augustine and 
Pope Gregory, the two elements be- 
came slowly fused, and the traditions 
for worship on that December date 
brought people flocking to the Christian 
altars. The change was made, accord- 
ing to an old manuscript, in the middle 
of the fourth century. 
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M Mt. Baker near Bellingham, Washington 


ByNat | Playgrou nd 


In Resources a Paradise--Among Travellers 


A Mecca--To Homeseekers, 


Utopia..... 


THAT’S BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Era LARGEST city in America north of 48°. 


It enjoys a climate unexcelled—seldom 


below freezing, never over 90, thanks to its marvelous setting and the warm Japan 


current. It is the wonder of visiting thousands. 


A new city, built on the gentle slopes 


of perpetually green hills, overlooking an industry-fringed, deep-water harbor, in whose 
emerald depths is mirrored Mt. Baker, the mightiest, entirely ice-capped mountain in America. 
At its docks vessels from every land load the products of its fertile territory. 











MOUNT BAKER LODGE 


One of America’s finest resort hotels, 
58 miles from Bellingham, nestled amid 
inexpressible beauty; accommodating 500 
guests wonderfully. (In Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Forest.) 


BELLINGHAM, WITH ITS 
40,000 POPULATION, IS A 
THRIVING, PULSATING, 
VITAL CITY OF THEATRUE 
NORTHWEST tages 


— =_— 








In the very heart of titanic lumber- 
ing, fishing, pulp and paper and 
mining interests. Fattening on the 
riches of highly productive farming, 
poultry raising, berry growing. It 
is a city of entrancing flowers, 





YOU MUST COME AND SEE 
Then Probably 
YOU’LL WANT TO STAY 








VHAT GREAT MEN HAVE ca 


i 
“So certain am I of the future of 


the Pacific Northwest that I would 
advise every young man, no matter 
how much money he is making else- 
where or how bright the prospects are. 
to drop everything and come to this 
region. I would do it if 1 were 30 
years young."—Colonel Henry Wat- 
terson, Louisville, Ky. (late publisher 
of the Courier-Journal), 

“Bellingham harbor is the finest 
natural harbor on the American con- 
tinent.” Rear Admiral Sigsbee, U.S. N. 


“A superb country with resources 








unparalleled.” William Howard Taft. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

I’m interested. Without obli- 
gation send me your literature. 
Address me — 








AND NOW FULFILLMENT 


The above opinions and 
prophecies are being steadily 
fulfilled. A tremendous build- 
ing program now under way 
includes two hotels, 10 and 15 
stories high. 
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Priests in the Religion of Science 


ROM TIME TO TIME men of au- 

thority arise to complain of the 

new religion, science, and to in- 

veigh against its priests, the scien- 
tists. These authorities admit the prac- 
tical value of science, but, in the lan- 
guage of Edward M. East, they bring 
this complaint against the scientist: 

“He has become the high priest of a 
new cult which is fast robbing man of 
all his spiritual and moral values, leav- 
ing him an automaton, bereft of faith 
and hope, tossing helplessly amid other 
combinations of electrons in a mechani- 
cal universe ruled by chance.” 

It is to reply to these critics that Mr. 
East arises in his turn. Mr. East, who 
as a practising biologist and as a 
teacher is eminent in the world of sci- 
ence, writes his defense of scientists in 
Scribner’s. . 

He offers his respects to the critics of 
science, for he finds them an imposing 
lot, including men so far apart as 
Billy Sunday, the revivalist, and Josiah 
Royce, the philosopher, or John Roach 
Straton, the preacher, and William 
McDougall, the psychologist. But, says 
he, “a common element of mysticism 
permeates the thinking of these schol- 
ars, caused by what Dr. Collins would 
call adult infantilism.” The trouble 
with them is that they have a fixed 
idea on the value of self. They are 
concerned because of the “lowly posi- 
tion among the glories of the macro- 
cosm” held by their own private ego. 

Having thus disposed of his oppo- 
nents, Mr. East turns to the defence of 
science. Bit by bit it has examined the 
world in which we live, he says, and 
more and more it is able to describe it, 
to explain the relation of its parts with 
one another, and to codify it into an 
orderly system. 

In so doing it has trod upon the 
toes of philosophy, which once had this 
vast realm to itself. But where philos- 
ophy—at least in Mr. East’s opinion— 
used to sit in its armchair and specu- 
late, science has gone out into the 
world and examined it. It has spent 
less time ruminating, and more meas- 
uring. The result is that it has verifi- 
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able results to offer, where philosophy 
had done little but produce a vast series 
of unprovable assumptions. 

“The scientist is dogmatic,” he ex- 
plains, “it must be admitted; but he is 
not dogmatic in the sense his critics im- 
ply. He asks no unquestioning confi- 
dence in scientific results, for he regards 
all such conclusions as mere approxima- 
tions. His positive position is con- 
cerned only with scientific method, with 
the spirit of science. 

“The one means of solving all human 
problems, in his estimation, is more 
science, and still more science. And he 
maintains his position for the simple 
reason that in all its cycles of experi- 
ence the race has found no other 
method that really works. Every halt- 
ing upward step has been made possible 
solely by the feeble light uncovered in 
the objective search for truth.” 

Does the success of science, then, 
mean that we are being given something 
which will take the place of philosophy, 
will perhaps loom up as a new kind of 
religion? Apparently science is di- 





LOUIS PASTEUR 


Science has wrought a profound change in 
the moral and spiritual outlook of mankind. 
In this change Pasteur’s revolutionary dis- 
coveries about disease germs hada vital part. 


minishing our ancient confidence in 
supernatural things, and therefore di- 
minishing the fear with which they were 
regarded. As the scientist Givler has 
said, life, not death; earth, not heaven; 
trouble, not hell—these have become 
the chief concerns of mankind. 

“Tt seems fair, therefore, to say,” 
comments Mr. East, “that if medicine 
and surgery can keep man in health, 
if applied physics and chemistry can 
keep him in comfort, and if accurate 
knowledge, properly imparted, can give 
him wisdom, he cannot with justice sigh 
with regret over a departed faith in the 
legends of his racial childhood. 

“One may go even further. Unhap- 
piness is strongly correlated with the 
lack of just these things. Such serenity 
as is possible to this variable species, 
Man, will come when the machine has 
abolished the haunting fear of poverty, 
when each individual can face life with 
his mind adequately trained and his 
body kept in trim. The most important 
element of this prescription is surely 
sensible instruction, and as surely it will 
be the last to be adopted. It may be 
doubted whether protracted illness or 
oppressive economic conditions are 
often significant factors in the situation 
as compared with the mischievous con- 
ditioning of the mind, to use the be- 
havioristic term, which so frequently 
comes from false teaching.” 

While he does not say so explicitly, 
therefore, Mr. East in the above words 
indicates his belief that the spiritual 
nourishment once given man by his 
church will be replaced with the physi- 
cal nourishment offered him by science. 

This does not mean, however, that he 
claims for science the ability to explain 
the ultimate reality of things. The ob- 
ject of science, he declares, is merely 
to teach the relation of things to each 
other, not to lay bare their true nature. 
Since science is the description of the 
unknown in terms of the known, certain 
indescribable antecedents will always 
remain unknowable. 

Is it real, then, this world of science? 
Or is it a mirage? “I do not see how 
we shall ever know,” answers Mr. East, 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


(An Operating Company) 


San Francisco, California 


The Company operates in 38 counties in Northern and Central California, with an area of 61,000 square miles and a 

population of 2,500,000. In this field, one of the most rapidly growing sections of the country, it setves approximately 

350 cities and towns, as well as an extensive and diversified rural area. In 1927, 62 per cent of its revenues were derived 
from sales of electric energy, 35 per cent from gas sales and 3 per cent from minor activities. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 


Assets Liabilities 
$72,066,840 


Common Stock Outstanding 
78,916,407 


Preferred Stock Outstanding 

Stock of Subsidiary Companies 
Owned by Public 

Funded Debt in Hands of Public. . 

Current Liabilities 

Reserves for Renewals and Replace- 


Plants and Properties $372,115,162 

Discount and Expense on Capital 

9,280,345 
125,066 245,356 

208,320,000 
12,612,710 


Investments 

Trustees of Sinking Funds (Unin- 
vested Funds) 

Current Assets, including $8,452,381 


349,071 


21,754,636 
3,593,536 
14,911,982 


21,017,818 
Other Renerves........ccccecses 


Deferred Charges: Unamortized bs 
Surplus Unappropriated 


Bond Discount and Expense, Etc. 9,534,005 


Total Assets $412,421,467 Total Liabilities............$412,421,467 


INCOME ACCOUNT, TWELVE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30 


1928 
$61,181,387 


31,032,033 


$30,149,354 
10,995,274 


$19,154,080 


Increase 


$4,843,751 
619,445 


$4,224,306 
797,875 


$3,426,431 
1,217,328 


$2,209,103 
517,765 


$1,691,338 
763,102 


$928,236 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Rentals, Taxes (including Federal Taxes) 
and Reserves for Casualties and Uncollectible Accounts 


$13,147,176 
4,714,682 


$8,432,494 


Balance to Surplus 
Dividends Paid on Preferrred Stock (6%) 


$3,012,588 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 





Year 
Ended 
December 31 


Sales of 
Electricity 
Kilowatt Hours 


587,144,000 


Gross 
Operating 
Revenue 


$19,813,381 


39,321,535 
44,451,586 
47,729,079 
50,960,571 
54,719,227 


1,199,063,000 
1,334,035,000 
1,351,798,000 
1,514,981,000 
1,657,965,000 


1928 (twelve months to 


60,770,946 1,775,103,000 


Sales of 


as 
Cubic Feet 
8,537,925,000 


13,674,794,000 
15,277,478,000 
16,200,951,000 
17,482,206,000 
20,214,834,000 


20,618,172,000 


Number of 
Consumers 


450,657 


710,034 
763,617 
813,698 
874,724 
967,717 


993,167 


Copy of Annual Report may be secured by addressing D. H. Foote, Secretary 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Inquiries regarding the Company are invited 


Number of 
Stockholders 


8,141 


26,294 
31,859 
34,863 
39,149 
46,068 


51,171* 
*June 30, 1928 




















Pacific Northwest’ s 
Metropolis 


The rapid, substantial growth of the 
great Pacific Northwest, and its assured 
continued development, makes for a 
steady increase in the value of the 
property securing our 


First Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 
$100 $500 $1000 


Our First Mortgage Bonds present an 
excellent opportunity for conservative 
investment with liberal returns and a 
very high factor of safety. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 


Established 1889 


BONDS and MORTGAGES 
1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washington 


_ 
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W. D. Comer & Co. 

1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 644% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Name 














Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 


PRMETERB eG ck cian ous dainsew anes 


The Review of Reviews 


January, 1929 





























Science 








“or why we should ever care. It fits in 
with the pattern of existence. It works. 
If our science is the shifting illusion of 
a silvered screen, so also are we.” 


“Horses, Horses, 
99 
Horses 


F gerne! THE HORSE is vanishing. 
Already in our cities they are be- 
coming as rare as the asses and zebras 


to which they are related. But this is” 


not the first time that horses have van- 
ished from what is now the United 
States. 

Our modern horses are derived from 
wild ones native to northern Africa, 
Arabia, and Mongolia. Long before the 
early Spaniards brought their ancestors 
to this country, the scientists tell us, 
long indeed before the earliest human 
records were written, there were many 
kinds of steeds roaming our land, and 
other lands. 

“These earlier horses—going back- 
ward in time—are seen to be less and 
less like their living successors, although 
they all possess certain characters of 
body structure that stamp them as be- 
longing to the same natural group of 
animals,” writes James W. Gidley, of 
the United States National Museum, in 
the National Republic. Fossil remains 
of these earlier types have been pre- 
served in geologic formations so fre- 
quently and so completely that there is 
little doubt as to their authenticity. 

When America was explored by the 
Spaniards, it was found to be horseless. 
But in the Pleistocene Age, just pre- 
ceding our own, there was an abundance 
of steeds roaming over the continents 
of North and South America. These 
were of modern type, similar in appear- 
ance to our own horses. The preceding 
Pliocene and Miocene epochs yield 
many varieties of horseflesh, but these 
were small in size, and usually had three 
toes. The Oligocene epoch, still earlier, 
produced horses of the size of a shep- 
herd dog or even smaller. These, too, 
had three toes, while the preceding 
Eocene horses had four toes in front, 
and eyes midway between their ears 
and the tips of their noses. 

The oldest horse of all, called the 
Eohippus or dawn horse, was fox-sized. 
He was four-toed. No five-toed speci- 
mens have yet been found; but “some 
of these little four-toed ones have in 
the foot an extra, small bone of splint- 
like shape that can only be interpreted 
as meaning that their ancestors, none 
of which have yet been found, had the 
full complement of five toes, the primi- 
tive number for all back-boned ani- 
mals,” says Mr. Gidley in conclusion. 


—, 


Protected 6% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Investment 


Our First Mortgage Collateral Trust 
Participating Certificates, secured by a 
group of selected first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate in Seattle and the State 
of Washington, which we hold in trust, 
afford opportunity for diversified invest- 
ment of the most dependable type. 


For many years, Seattle and the State 
of Washington have developed steadily in 
industry, commerce and population, with 
no inflation of real estate values, giving 
exceptional safety to investment in these 
mortgages representing but 50% to 60% 
of the real value of the income bearing 
property securing them. 


Our trusteeship of these certificates re- 
lieves you of all trouble of looking after 
your investment, your interest at the rate 
of 6% per annum being sent you semi- 
annually, 


Payment of interest and principal of 
the underlying mortgages is guaranteed by 
responsible mortgage companies of Seattle. 

Certificates are issued in large or small 


denominations to suit purchaser, matur- 
ing in 3, 5, and 7 years. 


Further information gladly furnished. 


SEATTLE TITLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
Title & Trust Building 
Second Ave. at Columbia St. 
Seattle, Washington 























Since 1858 


Sutro & Co. 


STOCK BROKERS 


Orders executed 
on all leading 


exchanges 


8 
407 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND BANK BUILDING 
OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
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IMPOSING STRUCTURE PROVIDES MOST 
MODERN EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
FOR THE 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Artist’s Sketch of the New Home of the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Pine and Sansome Streets 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
AS AN ASSOCIATION 


TO PROVIDE a security market with ade- 
quate facilities for the purchase and sale 
of corporate and government stocks and 
bonds under supervision and regulations 
insuring to the investing public the execu- 
tion of orders at true open market prices. 


TO SERVE government undertakings and 
corporate enterprise alike by aiding in 


the financing essential to their develop- 
ment and expansion. 


To REsIsT the sale of fraudulant securities. 


TO MAINTAIN among its members the 
highest code of business honor. 


ORGANIZED SEPTEMBER 18, 1882. 
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America Takes the Lead 


ERBERT Hoover, in a _ recent 

statement, made this significant 

observation: “The reckoning 

of any country’s balance of 
payments in its dealings with the rest 
of the world, is perhaps the most im- 
portant single computation in the field 
of its entire international economic rela- 
tionship.” 

It is one kind of transaction for a 
citizen of Kentucky to owe a debt to a 
citizen of New York. No complica- 
tions enter. Payment is in the same 
currency in one State as the other; and 
the debts owing by citizens of Kentucky 
to citizens of New York, or by citizens 
of New York to those in Kentucky, are 
handled by the local banks in a simple 
transaction. 

But when a citizen of one nation owes 
money to a citizen of another nation— 
that is a horse of a different color. The 
matter of international transfer 


These “invisibles” are what we might 
call “service” charges, and they are a 
very vital factor in squaring interna- 
tional trade. 

“The capacity of foreign people to 
purchase American goods, or to repay 
obligations to the United States, is en- 
hanced by the sum of approximately 
$900,000,000 in 1927 through $617,- 
000,000 expended by our tourists 
abroad, the $206,000,000 remitted by 
immigrants in the United States to their 
relatives at home, the $43,000,000 of 
American charitable contributions to 
foreign countries, and our payments to 
other countries of $32,000,000 for 
freight,” said Herbert Hoover. All 
“invisible” items! 

Third, nation A can pay this $8,- 
000,000 debt by boxing up that much 
gold and sending it across to nation B 
to square the account. Gold being now 








enters, as does also, vitally, the 
total volume of international 
debts. 

If nation A owes $10,000,000 
to nation B, and nation B owes 
$2,000,000 to nation A, nation 
B still has a credit which nation 
A must pay of $8,000,000. How 
can nation A pay that $8,000,000? 

The rules as laid down today 
allow nation A to pay in any one 
of three ways, or in a combina- 
tion of those three. First, na- 
tion B can receive from nation, 
A goods to the value of $8,000,- 
000 above the amount of goods 
which nation A sends to nation 
B. Second, nation A can pay 
the $8,000,000 owing to nation 
B by sending $8,000,000 of its 
“invisible” exports. What are 
these “invisible” exports? 

There are those items—not 
physical goods—which add credit 
to the balance-sheet; money 
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spent by tourists in foreign na- 
tions; remittances sent back by 
its citizens from other nations; 
other charges, such as for freight 
transportation—water or rail— 
credit and insurance premiums. 
124 


By Reynolds, in the Oregonian, Portland 
MR. HOOVER CARRIES A LARGE BASKET 


A cartoon comment apropos of the President-elect’s good- 
will tour of South America, pointing out the great interest 
which American business men are taking in trade with our 


neighbors to the South. 


the standard of value in nearly every 
nation, has an international price—the 
same in nation B as it is in nation A. 

Fourth, nation A may pay off the debt 
of $8,000,000 to nation B by any com- 
bination of One, Two, and Three. 

This is a simple illustration to show 
the method used today in squaring ac- 
counts internationally. No other plan 
or method has ever been devised by one 
nation to pay another. The interna- 
tional economic laws, therefore, are 
immutable, and must be obeyed. 

Now let us go a step further in the 
development of this situation. Let us 
suppose that nation A wants to send to 
nation B coal and wheat to the value 
of $8,000,000 in order to pay the ac- 
count. But nation B has more coal 
and wheat than she needs, so nation B, 
while willing to have the debt paid, can- 
not take these goods directly. Let us 
‘suppose that nation A has not 
built up her “service” charges, 
or “invisibles,” to a point where 
they are of any material assist- 
ance to her. 

A gold payment only is left, 
but nation A has not enough 
gold to pay the debt in full even 
if she sent B all she had. As a 
matter of fact, A needs more 
gold than she now has in order 
to make her currency stable, and 
so the third method is econom- 
ically denied her. What can 
nation A do to pay the debt? 

National A can resort to a 
method that has been univer- 
sally in use since the close of 
the War. She can send over to 
nation B her note for $8,000,000, 
agreeing some time in the future 
to pay the amount. Nation B, 
therefore, wishing to continue 
to do business with nation A, 
takes the note, hoping that na- 
tion A’s business will grow and 
prosper with the other nations, 
so that, in the intercommunica- 
tion of business, A’s volume will 
grow, her wealth will increase, 
and she will be able some day 
to pay up the debt of $8,000,000. 
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He saves 


investment time and worry 


—so can you 


The tempo of modern life is too fast to allow for much 
“shopping around.” You save time and worry by going 
direct to reliable houses for nearly everything you pur- 
chase—your clothes, your automobile, your furniture, 
your investments. In buying securities you naturally rely 
upon the counsel of one or two investment houses in 
whom you have confidence. We invite you to use The 
National City Company’s world-wide knowledge and 
experience when purchasing new securities, and when 
reviewing your present investments. Your telephone 
keeps you in quick touch with this service in 50 
American cities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS, 















Oldest Real Estate Bond House~Founded 1855 
Just Off SS 


the Press! 




























Sent Free to Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 or more to 
invest, a careful reading of our current Investment 
Guide will prove of great benefit to you. This book, 
just off the press, is now in its 148th Semi-Annual 
Edition, its 74th year. It points the way to protection 
of invested funds and most liberal interest return. 









74. Years’ Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond is 
approved and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate 
Bond House. For nearly three-quarters of a century, this 
Institution has been providing sound, investment service, 
based on practical, specialized experience. 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you live. Send today. No obligation 
incurred, of course. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Combany. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 






















Mail This Coupon---------- 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company '] 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Without obligation please send copy of January Invest- 
ment Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds 
at the highest interest consistent with safety. 
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Finance 








This is a simple picture of the pres- 
ent international business situation. 

The world owes the United States an 
enormous amount of money. The 
amounts owing may be divided into two 
classes. First, debts which are owing 
to the Government of the United States; 
second, debts which are owing to cor- 
porations and individuals in the United 
States by the Governments, corpora- 
tions, and individuals in the foreign 
lands. 

Take the first class: there are eight- 
een nations in the world today which, 
according to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as of July 10, 1928, 
owe to the Government of the United 
States $11,848,381,408:42. They are, 
beginning with those that owe the least: 
Nicaragura—$301,127.99; Hungary— 
$1,942,200; Lithuania—$6,218,167.50; 
Latvia—$6,625,164.62; Finland—$8,- 
764,000; Esthonia—$15,932,289.85; Ar- 
menia—$17,225,149.59; Greece—$19,- 
875,000; Austria—$34,880,777.97; Yu- 
goslavia—$62,250,000; Rumania—$65,- 
660,560.43; Czechoslovakia—$176,071,- 
023.07; -Poland—$204,371,824.34; Rus- 
sia—$285,134,123.06; Belgium—$411,- 
130,000; Italy—$2,027,000,000; France 
—$4,025,000,000; and England—$4,- 
480,000,000. These are the debts con- 
tracted during the war period, and after. 
Let us not forget the after. 

Secretary Mellon is authority for the 
statement that the general principle was 
established early in the War “in order 
to minimize the dislocation of exchanges 
and for sound economic reasons, goods 
and services purchased by one Ally in 
the country of another Ally should be 
financed by the latter. That is to say, 
that if France purchased supplies and 
services in England, the British Gov- 
ernment would furnish the pounds with 
which to pay for them, and, vice versa, 
when Great Britain bought goods and 
services in France, the French Govern- 
ment would undertake to furnish the 
francs.” So, when we entered the War, 
the United States furnished the dollars 
with which all the purchases by the 
Allies in the United States were paid. 
These dollars were all furnished in cash 
—no credit. 

But we took notes of the foreign 
governments in return for the cash we 
furnished. 

On the other hand, when we pur- 
chased goods from France and England 
—totalling hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—we paid cash for the francs and 
pounds, except in a few minor trans- 
actions. So, at the close of the War, 
the United States found herself owing 
no one, but every one owing her. 

It should be noted also that every 
one of the eighteen nations received 
from the United States Government 
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Since 1831, Tae Cana Banx of New Orleans has LG, Gf 
watched that city grow to the towering world-mart of re x 
today. Now, nearing the close of its first hundred ~ 
years, strong, steady, sound, experienced, with Pan- 
American prestige, it is ready for its second century. 
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Already the vision of New Orleans’ Tomorrow is <° 
being realized. Already the trend of National and.-~ ~ <7 ——~ 
Southern commerce is turning rapidly through the gates “A 
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of the city, an indication of the progress that New 


NEW ORLEANS Orleans and the South may expect in the next century. pill a 
1831 THE Cana. Bank is steadily increasing its tributary =... 


territory; its prestige; its clientele; and its own compe- 

tence to deal with the vaster problems that will rise sae ik 

and be coped with in the future. ee 
Capital and Surplus Over $9,000,000.00 


Send for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, which outlines an in- 
teresting side of the South’s Commercial Progress since 1831. 


te CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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Meeting All January 
Investment Needs 


DELY diversified and care- 

fully selected, the January 
offerings of S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
include bonds to meet the individual 
requirements of every investor. 
Maturing principal and interest, 
dividend payments and funds from 
other sources make this the principal 
investment month of the year. To 
meet this heavy demand we offer 
an exceptionally attractive assort- 
ment of securities. 


Public utility bonds, rails, munici- 
pals, industrials and foreign bonds, 
yielding from 412% to more than 7% 
are included in our offerings. Then, 
too, there are first mortgage bonds 
originated and safeguarded by us— 
securities which our customers have 
preferred for many years — netting 
5% to 6%. 


Write for our January investment 
suggestions. Tell us something of 
your requirements, specify, if you 
please, the type of securities you 
prefer, and ask for 


BOOKLET A-1006 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS » INCORPORATED 


Srraus BuILtpINnc Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorx Cuicaco 


Straus BultpINc 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANcIscO 
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additional credit after the close of the 
War, while ten of them received all of 
the amounts which they now owe after 
the War ended. These ten are: Fin. 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po. 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, 
Rumania, and Nicaragua. The other 
received a large share—Servia received 
$16,175,000; Belgium, $285,000.00: 


‘England, $660,000,000; Italy, $800,000. 


000; and France, $1,655,000,000. 

It is well to recall that, except with 
Great Britain, the present value of the 
settlement made is very close to the 
amounts which were loaned after the 
close of the War. For example, the 
present value of the Belgium settlement 
is $192,000,000, considerably less than 
her post-Armistice borrowings from the 
United Staes. The present value of 
Italy’s debt settlement is $426,000,000, 
a little more than one-half the _post- 
Armistice indebtedness of Italy, with 
interest. The Mellon-Berenger settle- 
ment, which still is held up pending 
France’s approval, has a present value 
of $1,680,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately the same as France’s post-war 
indebtedness with interest to the United 
States. 

Of the debts owing by these eighteen 
foreign nations to the Government of 
the United States, 92 per cent. is owing 
by the four governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium. 

These are the four nations most vi- 
tally affected by reparations payment 
from Germany. Secretary Mellon, in 
his reply on March 15, 1927, to Doctor 
John G. Hibben, president of Princeton 
University, who advocated cancellation 
of war debts, stated that the settle- 
ments made by the United States with 
these four nations were just and fair, 
because among other considerations each 
of them would receive from German 
reparations considerably more for the 
first few years than these nations will 
pay to the United States. 

Mr. Mellon’s position apparently is 
that German reparations will take care 
of the payments which will be made to 
the United States, at least for the pres- 
ent. Apparently no one wishes to make 
a final statement on the problem as to 
what will be the ultimate, so far as war 
debts is concerned, except that ‘“capac- 
ity to pay” is the governing determi- 
nant. 

Germany has been paying promptly 
the amounts due under the Dawes plan 
since September, 1924, and on the first 
of September, she began maximum pay- 
ments, amounting to 625,000,000 a 
year. The question of the duration of 
the Dawes annuities and the maximum 
sum payable as reparations have not yet 














been fixed. 
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\ When a Famous Car 


took Wings 


- HAT will you do when they 

stop making the model?” we 
asked one of our customers — the 
manufacturer of an appliance used 


only by owners of one famous car. 


At our suggestion he reduced his 
inventory to sixty days’ requirements 
so that he could liquidate his busi- 
ness quickly at any time. 


A year and a half later the famous 
old car “took wings.” Many well- 
managed concerns equipped to pro- 
duce a single appliance for it were 


forced out of business. Within six 


RESOURCE S&S Mm OO RFR Sf 


T HAN 


weeks, however, the Guardian’s custo- 
mer had liquidated completely, paying 
his stockholders their original invest- 
ment, the regular dividend and a 
handsome surplus as well. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
tomers on many fundamental problems 
like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
trends frequently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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Plan declares: “While the plan does conference, in order to be of real bene- debt finally fixed and commercialized. 
not, as it could not, properly attempt fit, must have two things in mind—the Germany, in order to pay reparations, 
the solution of the whole reparations final fixation of the German reparations must use the same orthodox methods of 
problem, it foreshadows a settlement, debt, and the agreement by all inter- payment as any other nation does when 
extending payment in its application for ested parties of a definite method of paying a foreign debt. The matter of 
a sufficient time to restore confidence, paying that debt. transferring the debt payment over the 













and at the same time, it is so framed Public men have always recognized borders of Germany to the Allies, there. 
as to facilitate final and comprehensive that this whole reparations problem has fore, is a big problem—probably the 
agreement as to all problems of repa- been loaded with dynamite. Seymour biggest problem in the situation. 

rations and connecting questions as soon Parker Gilbert, the administrator of the Germany can pay the foreign debt 
as the circumstances make it possible.” Dawes plan, declares that the European by the same three methods, or a com. 






Now the German reparations problem situation is still precarious, and that it bination of them, that any other nation 
is up again, and will soon be made the will be until there is a general war uses in paying its foreign obligations— 
basis for international discussion. The debt settlement with the reparations goods, services, or gold, or a combina- 
tion of these three. 

Now, a nation cannot indefinitely buy 
outside her boundaries more goods than 
she sells. Probably for a period of 
years she can—by being able to borrow 
enough to square the debt. Should any- 
thing happen to cut off the borrowing 
arrangement, the nation so living on 
the credit bounty of its neighbor would 
then be in a bad way. 

~~ ge . Germany to date has paid no repara- 
a ][tin ms a tions except as she has borrowed the 
: money from the outside. She can con- 
tinue to pay the $625,000,000 for 
which she is now obligated to the Allies 
under the Dawes plan just as long as 
she is able to continue present borrow- 
ing arrangements. Without borrowing, 
her default would come within twelve 
months. 

But Germany, in the reparation nego- 
tiations which will doubtless _ begin 


shortly, has at least two trump cards in 

NVESTORS ae 
In the Treaty of Versailles, article 
233, this statement appears: “The total 


[German] debt is to be amortized in a 
term of thirty years from May 1, 1921.” 



































































































large and small have long recognized us as spe- 
cialists in public utility investment securities, Sune tenia sities ‘decal 
We are intimately identified with many of the that if Germany continues to pay the 
country’s most prominent public utility com- most she can during this thirty-year 
panies including holding and operating com- period—the amount being fixed by the 
panies whose activities extend over 30 states Allies—no further payments can be de- 
—to 5300 American communities — to over manded beyond the period merely on 
4,560,000 customers. More than 453,000 men the ground that the debt was so big 
and women are stockholders in thesecompanies. that it could not possibly have been 
Our offering list provides for ideally diversified amortized in thirty years. 

investment—diversity of location, income, and Bernhard Dernburg, the German econ- 
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yield, as well as diversification of type of service ng — en this, - al 
or security. Through our complete investment Germany for thirty years pays the 
s A - maximum payable annuities . . . then, 
service we offer securities on a convenient sav- i celle aad : h . m 
‘ ] f $10 down and $10 monthly. Send for under all circumstances, t e matter 1s 
van , sili y. closed, and no one has a right to pro- 
our list of current offerings yielding 6% or more. long the annuities for more than thirty , 
years—not to mention sixty-two years.” P 
UTiLitTy SEC URITIES This interpretation, if insisted upon, 
will have a vital influence upon the next SC 
ComPANY reparations conference called early this 






year. This is Germany’s first trump 

card. 

NEW YORK ST.LOUIS RICHMOND MILWAUKEE Her second ace card deals with the 
MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS transfer question. The Dawes Plan 

provides that when the volume of un- 

transferable marks reaches a_ certain 

point, German annuities must be 
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West has been a combined 


achievement of men and 
means - - - of human enter- 
prise backed by monetary re- 
sources. From pioneer times, 


California’s first national bank 
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has served this broad territory 
at the financial metropolis of 
the great Western Empire... 


the Port of San Francisco. 
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reduced or they must be suspended. 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, in Decem- 
ber, 1927, declared for a definite repa- 
rations settlement which should be 
“without transfer protection.” It is 
evident that should a definite repara- 
tions figure be agreed upon, it is not 
likely that any reparations bonds could 
be commercialized successfully, were 
the transfer protection included. 

These two aces in Germany’s pack of 
cards would indicate that the problem 
of reparations is far from settled. Great 
Britain, in the meantime, continues to 


adhere to the principle which Lord Bal- 
four laid down, by which Great Britain 
will demand from Germany as repara- 
tions and from the Allies as payments 
on their war debts to her, only such 
sums as are sufficient to cover her war 
debt to America. 

On the other hand, the new adminis- 
tration of Herbert Hoover will prob- 
ably continue to assert the view that 
there can be no official linking of repa- 
rations payments to the Allies and of 
the Allies’ war debt payments to 
America. 
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to their needs. 
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Lnvest with a Plan 


Goccesstee investors invariably invest with 
a carefully thought-out plan, based on their 
personal present and future financial require- 
ments. The only securities they purchase — 


whether bonds or stocks — are those which jt 


Our investment salesmen and customers men, 
with the co-operation of our Statistical Depart- 
ment, are trained to assist investors to build a 


strong, well diversified investment structure, and 


customers the type of security which conforms 


This type of service is available to any investor at 
all of our offices. A personal call or letter will open 
the way to it immediately — if you are interested 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLIsHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
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All along the United States has in. 
sisted that she cannot be forced into 
any position whereby she can be con. 
sidered practically the sole beneficiary 
of German reparations, and as such, 
look to Germany, instead of to the 
Allies, for the payment of Allied debts 
to the United States. The new year 
begins with German reparations still 
Europe’s major problem. The United 
States, however, continues to loan 
money at the rate of approximately 
$5,000,000 a day in foreign countries. 
The present total, exclusive of the so- 
called debts to the United States Gov- 
ernment, is probably not less than 
$14,000,000,000. 

“Probably the most striking factor 
of the American foreign trade during 
the past fourteen years, or since the be- 
ginning of the World War, is the fact 
that our total foreign investments made 
almost exactly correspond to the aggre- 
gate excess of exports over imports into 
this country during the same period,” 
declares Doctor Max Winkler, of New 
York. 

Foreign loans have been of inesti- 
mable value to American business by 
giving us a method by which foreign 
countries have been able to largely ab- 
sorb our surplus production. The his- 
tory of a creditor country is always the 
history of a money-loaning country. 
The passing of 1928 sees also the pass- 
ing of Great Britain as the world’s lead- 
ing creditor nation. United States be- 
gins the year 1929 at the head of the 
procession. 

What that leadership means in world 
affairs to the business man will be dis- 
cussed next month. 


Our Barometer 
of Credit 


RADUATE OF THREE COLLEGES— 

Brown, McGill, and Columbia— 
Assistant Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
author of “Reserve Banks and Money 
Markets,” an outstanding authority on 
Federal Reserve practice—that is W. 
Randolph Burgess. In the United 
States Banker he undertakes to show 
how Federal Reserve reports show the 
country’s credit. 

First he demonstrates that recent 
money rates, higher than any since 
1921, are not artificial, but an accurate 
indication of a situation in banking, 
which makes them logical. Then he 
turns to gold: 

“This country still has a very large 
gold reserve,” he says, “—something 
like 40 per cent. of the world’s mone- 
tary gold. The question arises why our 
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T° ships entering the harbor, 


to the traveller approaching 


Baltimore by train or over motor 
boulevard, to the flyer breaking 
through the clouds, the new Bal- 
timore Trust Building, its mas- 
sive outlines reaching upward to 
a tower 500 feet above the street 
level, will speak eloquently of 
Baltimore’s spirit of progress. 


FAITH IN A GREATER BALTIMORE 


The 34-story Baltimore Trust 
Building is more than a sky- 
scraper. It is a symbol of faith 
in the Baltimore of tomorrow= 
a community of a million peo- 
ple, a port of world renown, 
increasingly important as aman- 
ufacturing center and one of the 
foremost cities of the nation in 
business, finance and industry. 


Ready for occupancy about November first 
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credit position should be so affected by 
the loss of about 10 per cent. of the 
total we held a year ago.” 

Mr. Burgess suggests that, with fu- 
ture needs in mind, we have no such 
surplus of gold that we can afford to 
waste it: 

“Our surplus gold is now no larger 
than the amount we exported in a single 
year. It must be remembered that 
while we have a large gold reserve, we 
also have a huge superstructure of 
credit built upon it. This country has 
indeed 40 per cent. of the world’s 


monetary gold, but it probably has 
more than half the world’s bank de- 
posits. The ratio of our gold to our 
bank deposits is smaller than in many 
other countries.” 

Furthermore, foreign banks and gov- 
ernments still have substantial balances 
here, some of which may be withdrawn 
in gold. And our normal growth is 
likely to call for annual increases in 
gold reserves of perhaps fifty or a hun- 
dred million dollars. 

“Our present gold position does not 
offer cause for alarm,” he concludes. 








National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


For 
Investment 


PURCHASERS of securities for investment 
find in National Union Mortgage Bonds 
features that make this offering a most desir- 


able outlet for sums of any size. 


Safety is as- 


sured by the rigid requirements which must be 
met in creating these bonds and by the pro- 
tection of one of the four following Surety 
Companies which irrevocably guarantee both 
the principal and interest of the underlying 


mortgages or bonds: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklets on Request 
NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE Co. 


Baitimore 


- Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Co. 


Fiscal Agents 
111 E. Redwood Street 


Established 1899 
Baltimore, Maryland 








“We still have a gold surplus. We have 
also been finding ways of economizing 
gold and more can be found if neces. 
sary. There is no reason why gold re. 
serves should be a limitation to the 
supply of credit for every necessary use 
of trade. But the loss of gold in this 
past year and the present high money 
rates should constitute a warning that 
our credit resources are not inex. 
haustible.” 


Speculation at the 
Crossroads 


S MIGHT BE EXPECTED in view of 

what happened in the New York 
Stock Exchange during 1928, specula- 
tion has been occupying the attention of 
the economic observers of the country, 
Approaching the subject from different 
sides, two of them—George E. Rob- 
erts, veteran economist of America’s 
largest bank, the National City, and 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, brilliant analyst 
for the Cleveland Trust Company— 
these two offer a word of warning. 

Says Mr. Roberts, in the United 
States Banker: 

“The activities of the stock exchange 
over the last seven years have signified 
something more than ordinary invest- 
ment trading and distribution. It has 
signified speculation on a great scale, 
which has accomplished a readjustment 
of values upward from the abnormally 
low levels to which they had fallen 
during the war in the great depression 
of 1921.” 

This has been all to the good. Spec- 
ulation has absorbed surplus credit, 
based on increasing bank reserves, which 
employed in other ways might have 
brought a problem more serious than 
any confronting us now. But the situ- 
ation is changing. Mr. Roberts is inter- 
ested to know what will happen if spec- 
ulation continues to demand credit, now 
that no surplus exists: 

“It is one thing to have speculation 
absorbing surplus credit,” he writes, 
“and another thing to have it compet- 
ing with industry and business over 4 
limited supply of credit.” 

As yet business has not been dis- 
turbed, and interest rates for current 
business are not unduly high. But Mr. 
Roberts asks us to remember that new 
enterprises involving construction, with 
demands for both labor and materials, 
are fundamental in our prosperity. If 
speculation takes capital away from 
these enterprises, the effect must be 
unfavorable—and the stock market it- 
self would feel it. 

Speculation is useful enough, adds 
Mr. Roberts, for when _ intelligently 
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Owner will consider only long-term 
lease —Responsible tenants 


When rentals are high the wise property owner makes long-term 
leases to assure a liberal income for a term of years—even though he 
might obtain temporarily, from month to month, a higher figure. 


Purchase of sound bonds and preferred 
stocks at today’s prices to yield 5% to 
644% is a long-term lease on a liberal 
income. Every experienced investor rec- 
ognizes the superiority of a high rental 
for his funds, assured for years to come, 


over transient abnormal returns. (He 
realizes that 5% to 64% long-term 
yields obtainable today should be 
availed of—and, mindful of the future, 
is acquainting himself with existing 
opportunities of this nature. 


We will be glad to submit a list of sound bonds and preferred stocks which 
we regard as opportunities for permanent investment. Write for List RR-1 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
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directed it exerts a stabilizing, balancing 
influence on irregularities in the regular 
course of trade. But “the evil of spec- 
ulation develops when it reaches the 
state of mass action where real stand- 
ards of value are lost sight of, and the 
only criterion of values is what the 
speculators themselves are paying” for 
property which they intend to put back 
into the market immediately. ‘Specu- 
lation of this kind has lost touch with 
realities, and contributes nothing to the 
markets but confusions and disorder.” 

Likewise considering the recent his- 


tory of speculation, Col. Ayres points 
out the past has several lessons to offer. 
It indicates that all good things in the 
stock market, as elsewhere, have an 
end. 

Since this country returned to gold as 
the basis for its money system fifty 
years ago, he declares, there have been 
twelve well defined bull markets. Each 
has lasted about two years. One con- 
tinued but nineteen months, one lasted 
twenty-one, two lasted twenty-two, and 
so on up to one of twenty-six and one 
of twenty-seven months. The present 
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Sound Financing 


It is our function to underwrite and distribute to 
the public securities of sound organizations which 
warrant public financing. Having been engaged in 
this field since 1899 we believe that we are ina pos- 
ition to give valuable aid to investors either with 
regard to specific recommendations or general infor- 


We cordially extend the aid of our experience with- 
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bull market, he says, has lasted twenty. 
four months, 

If it is objected that the present mar. 
ket began in 1924, Col. Ayres points 
out that most industrial stock indexes [7 
agree in showing that the average of | 
prices made little or no net advance in 
1926. Therefore he considers the ad. § 


vance of 1924 and 1925 as one bull 


market, and that of the last two years 
as another. 

“The fact that all the bull markets 
of the past fifty years have lasted only 
about two years,” he concludes, “does 
not necessarily indicate that the end of 
the present one is to be expected in the FF 
immediate future. 2 
cidedly interesting to note that this [7 
present market has now completed its [7 
second year of upward movement.” [7 


Business 
and Civilization 


Ty CHARLES A. BEARD, co-author 

with his wife of the epic “Rise of 
American Civilization,” has just edited 
another book, entitled “Whither Man- 
kind?” It is a panorama of modem 
civilization. 

Dr. Beard only writes the introduc- 
tion and the epilogue. The book's 
fourteen chapters are written by four- 
teen men, most of them distinguished 
and eminent in the field on which they 
write. 

Bertrand Russell handles science and 
the Honorable Sidney Webb, former 
British Minister of Labor, writes on 
labor. Prof. Howard L. McBain writes 
nineteen pages on law and government, 
while Dr. Emil Ludwig, the prolific 
German historian, speaks his mind in 
eighteen pages upon war and _ peace. 
C. E. A. Winslow writes a capital ar- 
ticle on health; Havelock Ellis, another 
excellent commentator, writes upon the 
family. Dr. George A. Dorsey writes 
on race and civilization, while Lewis 
Munford treats the arts, Stuart Chase 
the play, and Dr. John Dewey philoso- 
phy. Carl Van Doren writes on litera- 
ture, and Hendrik W. Van Loon on 
ancient and medieval civilizations. 

There are others. Speaking of edu- 
cation, Everett Dean Martin says that 
the difficulty is that men do not want 
“an inquiring, skeptical, value-creating 
discipline which forces the mind to 
examine its beliefs, face reality, and 
stand on its own. They want to be 
told what to believe. They want the 
delusion of comfort and security. ..- 
Education, instead of being free to do 
its work, is sidetracked. . . . It is made 
to serve ends which are irrelevant— 
the state, the church, popular notions 
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"t J % outhern crops assist the South’s 


Wand Ameslen’s industrial advance 


Southern farms are one of our chief national 
} assets. Climate and soil here give a stability 

TP) to agriculture unparalleled in other American 
) sections. 


-}) In the first quarter of the present century, 

1) Southern’ farm property, increased in value 

) 249%, to $14,157,556,354; total U. S. values 
meanwhile increased 178%. 


' Almost everything is grown in the South. Farm 

products, going north to the populous indus 

| trial centers, add constantly to mounting 

: Southern wealth. They constitute, also, another 
' : magnet drawing industry southward. 


; |) Investors may properly expect the South to 

y : provide the growing security values of the 

© future. “Shares in The South, Inc.” is an ins 

vestment trust carefully investing its funds in 

) diversified, staple securities selected because 

| they should share in the South’s obvious 
-f progress. Ask for details. 


: ¢ & We Bank on the South + ¢% 


E .~3— , 
‘CALDWELL & COMPANY oii. Toon 
Nashville - Tenn. 
. | Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Chattanooga . Dallas 


Greensboro « New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


192 Banks and Institutions Have Invested 


NSURANCE companies, banks, investment trusts, 

schools and colleges, fraternal and charitable organiza- 

tions have large holdings in the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company. 


The problem of bankers and professional investors is to 
select those securities offering the most attractive com- 
bination of safety and yield. 


Stability of Earning Power 


Dividends have been paid continuously since 1852, with 
the exception of six years, by the oldest group of properties 
of the Associated System—now the New York State Elec- 
tric Corporation and its constituent companies. 


Serving a 2,300,000 population in cities, towns and agri- 
cultural areas in 16 States, the earnings of the company are 
not dependent on any one industry or territory. 60% of 
the electric revenue is from domestic customers and from 
street lighting. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our new illustrated Year Book “R” 


W852 
F rst New York 
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Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, 
and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
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of morality, efficiency, ambition, social 
security.” 

Another article in in this admirable 
compilation of short essays is one by 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Department of Com. 
merce, on business. Dr. Klein’s com- 
ments are pointed, informative, and 
constructive. He says, among other 
things in the twenty-seven pages de. 
voted to this subject: 

“The great reason why American 
business has progressed at such an in- 
credible rate since the War has been its 
appreciation of the very fact that it 
must get away from the old and en- 
deavor to attain steadily rising levels, 
The greatest monument to American 
industrial and commercial achievement 
is the enormous junk heap of abandoned 
practices, methods, and ideals, all of 
which were once ‘normal,’ but which 
today are the most useless relics of 
antiquity. . . . 

“As Secretary Hoover has vividly ex- 
pressed it, ‘We are, almost unnoticed, 
in the midst of a great revolution, or 
perhaps a better word, a transformation 
in the whole super-organization of our 
economic life. We are passing from a 
period of extremely individualistic 
action into a period of associational 
activities.’ These comprise a_ vast 
range of organizations embracing every 
conceivable phase of economic interest. 
There are perhaps twenty-five thousand 
of them in the United States alone. .. 

“Some writers, such as Aldous Hux- 
ley, for example, have questioned the 
benefits of our business progress and 
wondered whether it is not _ being 
accelerated at the expense of future 
generations. The population of the 
earth has increased two and one-half 
times during the nineteenth century, 
while coal production has grown one 
hundred and ten times, iron eighty, 
cotton twenty, the volume of the 
world’s commerce forty, and so on. 
But does this piling up of mass output 
mean a better civilization? These critics 
quote Ben Jonson’s observation that 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be. 


“Unless these mighty works of modern 
industry and managerial genius really 
contribute to improved comfort and 
welfare for masses of human beings, 
business cannot claim to have advanced 
in fundamental social value since the 
primitive days of the industrial revolu- 
tion. But most assuredly the business 
world has awakened to a new conscious- 
ness of its responsibilities in that direc- 
tion, and to a realization that only by 
assuming them can it play its part in 
restoring the fabulous losses of the War 
and the post-war economic chaos.” 
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An issue of bonds is offered to the 
public. In the case of the larger houses, 
there is widespread newspaper advertis- 
ing, directed to dealers and to the investor. 
To the interested investor especially, it 
is news. 


How many months have preceded this 
public offering, occupied by study of the 
industry involved, by audits and by inde- 
pendent and disinterested appraisals of 
properties, plants and equipment, the in- 
vestor rarely realizes. He does not know 


how many issues are rejected, after in- 
vestigation has begun. 


However, the preliminary work of the 
underwriter is the most important of the 
entire transaction—the public offering 
merely the culmination of the search for 
safety. 


As investment bankers, originators of se- 
curities, we are jealous of our reputation 
for offering only sound securities. Only 
such securities as survive the most careful 
scrutiny are offered to our customers. 


AC.ALLYN4*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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Leaders of the Present Day | 





Maniu, the Peasants’ Premier in Rumania 


DR. JULIUS MANIU 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND Rumanian 

peasants descended upon the little 
town of Alba Julia last May. They 
came not by train or automobile, but 
by the only means of transportation 
they knew—by foot. They talked 
among themselves as: they proceeded 
along the clogged highway; they lis- 
tened to an exhortation or two when 
they arrived at the meeting-place; they 
adopted a few resolutions; they re- 
turned home. 

In the eyes of many the demonstra- 
tion was a failure. The peaceful army, 
it was argued, should have gathered at 
Bucharest, the capital, after the fashion 
set by Mussolini and his black-shirted 
followers in their march on Rome in 
October, 1922. 

Yet just a half-year later we find the 
man who was orator of the day at Alba 
Julia descending the steps of the palace 
at Bucharest, with a royal decree in his 
hands commissioning him to form a 
government of peasants for the aristo- 
cratic Kingdom of Rumania. “It is a 
triumph of constitutionalism over des- 
potism,” he declared, “the end of a pro- 
fessional political clique.” 

Julius Maniu, leader of the Ruma- 
nian peasants, is not himself a peasant. 
He is a lawyer, with the title of Doctor. 
Place him in the realm of business— 
in America, for example—and he would 
be the head of a great corporation. 
Two years ago he engineered a merger 

140 


of the National Party of Transylvania, 
of which he was the leader, with the 

’ Peasant party of Bessarabia; and the 
combination immediately became a for- 
midable opposition in the parliament at 
Bucharest. It should be remembered 
that Transylvania and Bessarabia were 
acquired by Rumania as a result of the 
Great War. Transylvania when the war 
began was Hungarian territory, and 
Bessarabia was Russian. Both were 
peopled largely by Rumanians. 

Maniu became leader of this new 
National Peasant party, a thorn in the 
flesh of the old régime though it mus- 
tered only 49 votes in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 25 in the Senate, approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the total. 

Forty-nine votes in the Chamber, out 
of 386, would not sustain the new 
Premier; but in Rumania it is the cus- 
tom to hold a general election after a 
parliamentary crisis, and that the new 
alignment will be radically different is 
assured. The peasants have long 
claimed that elections were dominated 
by the party in power, through the use 
of army and police. 

Maniu’s leadership is of the reasoned, 
logical, argumentative sort that might 
perhaps be expected of a lawyer. He is 
not the magnetic idol of a people. His 
procedure has been to destroy the party 
in power rather than to await the 
slower process of building up a united 
opposition. The National Peasant 


party’s “call” to the Rumanian people, 
undoubtedly his own document, is as 
ponderous as was the indictment of 
George III by the American colonists, 
Here is one paragraph: 

“Under the mantle of economic na- 
tionalism the Liberal party has pro- 
ceeded systematically and persistently 
to lay its hands on all the sources of 
wealth in the country, such as coal, oil, 
natural gas, minerals, waterfalls, health 
resorts, woods, factories, pipe lines, fish- 
eries, means of transport, trade in cere- 
als, and the banks. Everything in the 
country of any value has passed under 
the control of trusts, either by the help 
of laws which serve as instruments of 
pillage or by the help of the whole ad- 
ministrative apparatus, as a result of 
which the enormous wealth of the coun- 
try has been gathered in a few hands 
and transformed into a murderous para- 
sitic enterprise, nourished by the misery 
of the masses.” 

Now, with the reins of government in 
his own hands, Dr. Maniu has an oppor- 
tunity to achieve undying fame. The 
death of King Ferdinand in July, 1927, 
and the exile of Prince Carol, placed 
the crown on the head of a boy now 
seven years old. The death of Jon 
Bratianu, in November a year ago, car- 
ried off the world’s best example of the 
hereditary politician. Six times he had 
been Premier; his father had been 
Premier, so had his brother, also his 
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THE PEACEFUL PROTEST OF RUMANIAN,PEASANTS AGAINST BRATIANU 
A hundred thousand of them gathered at Alba Julia last May 
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Even Pleasure Contributes to the Safety of 


Electric Power and Light Bonds 
Glittering gems of light ---- flashing frivol- 


ities ---- sparkling signs ----suffusing glow 
of colors - - - - Electricity in its gayer mood. 
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The uses of Electricity are not all prosaic, 
workaday ones. The quest for amusement, 
so universal in modern American life, has 
brought new growth and larger earnings 
to Electric Power and Light Companies, 
and added to the safety of their bonds. 
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CAROLINA 


Pays 


3° Largest 


Federal 
Tax 


You may share her 


pros perity 


Her per capita wealth has 
increased in 10 years 4 
times faster than in U. S. 
asa whole. Her total bank 
resources have increased 
230 percent while those 
of theU.S. increased only 
100 percent. Her annual 
income from manufac- 
tured products alone is 
over $1,000,000,000. 

Home Mortgage Com- 
pany Bonds on North 
Carolina property offer 
investors super-safety of 
principal and certainty of 
income. 

All loans are made in 
cities and towns on the 
approved list of the State 
Insurance Department. 
98% of all loans are on 
owner-occupied homes. 

Write for our five 
points of safety, and 
booklet that gives com- 
plete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity 
from the viewpoint of 
the investor. Address 
Dept. RR-1, 


HOME 


MORTGAGE CO. 


Durham 
North Carolina 
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brother-in-law. With Jon Bratianu 
dead, his brother Vintila proved unable 
to stem the rising tide of peasantry led 
by Maniu. 

Surely the lawyer peasant leader has 
fortune on his side: a boy on the 
throne; a young prince, a judge, and a 
clergyman as Regents; the ruling clique 
bereft of its leader. Fifteen years ago 
he sat in another parliament, under an- 
other flag. Then the fortunes of war 
transferred his legislative career from 
Budapest, the Hungarian capital, to 
Bucharest. He is fifty-five years old, 
an admirer of things American, a be- 
liever in the League of Nations. 

It is said that a loan is necessary, and 
was already under negotiation; it is 
further said that the new Premier 
already knows where he can borrow 
American money on terms much more 
attractive. 

Premier Maniu’s first manifesto, is- 
sued on our Thanksgiving Day, declared 
that public servants, the courts, and the 
army will be made independent of poli- 
tics; that government will be decentral- 
ized in the interest of local autonomy; 
that agricultural credit and codperative 
effort will be encouraged; that foreign 
capital will be welcomed. 

That Maniu is not a compromiser 
may be judged from the cabinet he 
formed. The “Political Handbook” of 
the Council on Foreign Relations lists 
seven leaders of the National Peasant 
party in Rumania. Six of those seven 
hold the six principal offices in the new 
ministry. 


Giannini and 
His Bank 


F regu PETER GIANNINI—you ‘spell 
it with three is and three us—is 
one of the world’s greatest bankers. At 
least one of his banks alone, the Bank 
of Italy, which he founded in California 
in 1904, has 289 branches, more than a 
million depositors, and resources of 
nearly $800,000,000. 

A fellow Californian, David Warren 
Ryder, writes about Giannini and his 
career in Plain Talk. His observations 
have not been casual, and he has had 
opportunity to know at first hand of the 
banker’s success. 

Born of Italian immigrants in Cali- 
fornia, in 1870, Amadeo grew up on a 
farm and then bought produce for a 
San Francisco commission house, of 
which he became a partner at nineteen. 
Since the senior partner was his moth- 
er’s second husband, we may put both 
the job and the promotion down to 
good luck. He never went to college, 


es 


nor to high school, but he did take , 
course in a business school. At twenty. 
four we find him a director of a say. 
ings-and-loan society and two years 
later the manager of a million-dollar P 
estate. 


All three of these jobs gave him the © 
practical experience necessary for the 
banking career. He was thirty-three 
years old when he started the Bank of 
Italy. Then the bank was Italian, but 
its liberal policy and friendly atmos. 
phere brought clients in such numbers 
that now it is said to be the fourth larg. 
est bank in America. 

From London, Giannini borrowed the 
plan of branch banks. City people, to 
quote Mr. Ryder, awed by gold ceilings 
and marble floors, “took willingly to the 
idea of a bank just around the corner, 
next door to Smith’s grocery store or 
alongside the hardware shop.” Country 
folk, who had been hiding their savings 
rather than intrusting them to a bank 
a hundred miles away, “felt quite snug 
about putting the family nest-egg in a 
place they had to pass every time they 
went down to the post-office.” And so 
it was that branch banks were a suc- 
cess from the start. 

An expanding business requires capi- 
tal. Giannini invited both customers 
and employees to share in his success, 
and helped them to find the money to 
buy stock. He himself is reputed to be 
the “poorest rich man in America.” I 
believe him, declares Mr. Ryder, when 
he says that he is not worth more than 
four or five hundred thousand dollars. 


The author does not ignore the fact 
that rumor has often had it that the 
Bank of Italy was not safe. “But the 
institution survived the rumor ava- 
lanche. Not only was it not hurt; it 
was not even hampered; it kept growing 
and branching.” 

For all the magnitude of his enter- 
prise, Giannini still adheres to simple 
formulas. 


“If you call him on the telephone he 
will answer direct; he has no secretary 
and his stenographer is busy with other 
things. If you want to see him, all you 
have to do is go down to that office and 
walk in. There is no one at the door 
to stop you; no one inside to ask what 
you want. You walk in the door of a 
big room unostentatiously furnished. 

“Against the farther wall is a large 
desk and before it sits a tall, broad- 
shouldered man with lively, black eyes 
and black hair turning gray. As you 
enter the door he looks up and asks 
briskly, “Do you want to see me?” 
Announcing that you do, you are called 
over to his desk by a wave of the hand, 
and offered a chair. 
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BANKS, in time of 


prosperity, invest as carefully as 
in periods of depression 


Do YOU follow the same rule? 


‘Many American, Scotch, Dutch 
and British Banking Institutions 
and Insurance Companies have 
been customers of ours for a great 
many years. 

When prosperity reigns, they 
exercise great caution and are 
+ perhaps even more exacting in 
choosing investments than in less 
prosperous times. Always they make sure of the 
judgment, experience, integrity and financial 
responsibility of the investment firm from which 
they buy. 

You will profit by following that same rule. 
Deal with an institution which has earned the 
confidence of bankers, which is distinguished for 
its caution in safeguarding the funds of investors. 

Current offerings provide a wide choice of high 
grade public utility, industrial, railroad, invest- 
ment trust, real estate, municipal and govern- 
ment securities. Mail the coupon for descriptive 
literature. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
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? 

When a nice little 

sum ofextramoney 

in the form of a 

bonus check is 

dropped in your lap 

around the first of 

the year, it looks 

pretty big. But it will 

not last long if you 

break into it to buy 

little unessentials. 

Keep the sum intact. It will give you 
courage and confidence to do things you 
would otherwise never attempt. It will 
give you a feeling of security. And in- 
vested in Fidelity Bonds, it will give you 
a most welcome addition to your income. 
Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds offer a high rate of return with ut- 
most safety for principal. The payment of 
both interest and principal when due is 
positively guaranteed. We will be glad 
to furnish you with a description of some 
of our latest offerings. No obligation, of 
course. Write today. 


I BOND * MORTGAGE ry 


U.MENTEER.Preidgent ex» INCORPORATED 1913 
653 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bldg.. Denver 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES EVERY BOND 
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comes to work electrically! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people are 
deposited each morning in the 
“Loop” by the six vital transporta- 
tion lines—including street rail- 
ways, elevated system, and electri- 
fied railroads—powered in Chicago 
by this company. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
156 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


for Year Book. This stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


The financial advertisers in The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of 
the following organizations: 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selec- 
tion among financial firms. 
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A French 
Motor King 


NDRE CITROEN, called the “Ford of 
France,” produces automobiles on 
a bigger scale than anybody else in 
Europe. The Eiffel Tower spells his 
name in electric light bulbs each night, 
and for this privilege he pays a sum 
known to be enormous, though neither 
he nor the government will divulge the 
amount. Everyone sees the famous 
tower and that name spelled out by 
200,000 lamps. 

“M. Citroen is perhaps the most in- 
teresting personality on the continent 
of Europe today,” writes James C. 
Young in World’s Work. “Certainly he 











ANDRE CITROEN 


is the foremost figure of the Old World 
in everything that pertains to the mod- 
ern day.” His imagination was vindi- 
cated when he sent a fleet of his little 
cars across the Sahara Desert mounted 
on caterpillar running gear—an adver- 
tisement of note—and when eight of 
the “flivvers” traveled from Algeria 
through Central Africa to Capetown by 
circuitous routes. These trips proved 
that a motor car can go anywhere. 
Citroen reorganized the Mors motor 
firm in 1908, and in 1912 he visited 
America, where our methods of mass 
production caught his fancy. In 1915 
he undertook the manufacture of shells 
on a large scale, his production increas- 
ing until 55,000 shells were being turned 
out daily. Then came a return to the 
automotive industry, which meant 
thirty cars per day in 1919 and now 
means 400—a record for European fac- 
tories. “In 1923 M. Citroen came 
overseas on a trip that was to be epochal 
both for him and for the European 
motor world . . . Even the most casual 
inspection of his plant would show that 





he was a close and careful observe 
while in America. Much of his me. 


chanical equipment came from Amer. § 


ican workshops.” 


There are three large and two smaller © 
Citroen plants about Paris, operating on FF 
the Ford system of a conveyor or a. | 


sembling belt “which makes it possible 
to manufacture automobiles en grand 
serie.” The French workers shift from 
one job to another, for they dislike the 
monotony of perpetual application to 
one process. They take an artist’s pride 
in their work—standardized though it 
is. Even the man who drives the final 
stitch into upholstery or applies the 
last daub of paint has the air of one 


who has accomplished something for : 


France—and for Citroen! 


Assembly plants are located at Brus 
sels, Cologne, London, and Milan, while 


sales agencies are to be found every- 
where in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Orient. The show rooms are neat and 
colorful, with much plate glass in true 
Broadway style. And though sales may 
be small in comparison with Ford's 
maximum, it must be remembered that 
American buying power is lacking in 
Europe, where only those of some pros 
perity can afford motor cars. Another 
important branch of Citroen activity is 
the taxicab field. In all there are 
30,000 men employed in the various 
operations, since Citroen turns out 
almost everything used in production. 
In short, “M. Citroen, at fifty, 
emerges as the first industrialist of 
Europe,” declares Mr. Young. “Last 
year he sold more than half of all the 
motor cars marketed in France, and he 
has successfully invaded the English, 
German, and Italian fields.” His sharp- 
est competition comes from the United 
States, but recent tariff adjustments are 
expected to favor this French producer, 
whose native sagacity and business acu- 
men have demonstrated that he can 
take care of his manifold interests. 


Norway Wins 
the Nobel Prize 


OR THE THIRD TIME since establish- 

ment of the Alfred B. Nobel Insti- 
tute, in 1901, the award for literature 
goes to Norway. Where Bjoérnstjerne 
Bjornson and Knut Hamsun preceded 
her, Sigrid Undset now joins her illus- 
trious compatriots, as the Swedish 
Academy bestows the prize for 1928. 

Perhaps no other Scandinavian writer 
of the present day has won literary 
spurs through greater and more persis- 
tent toil than Sigrid Undset, nor climbed 
the ladder to success more patiently. 
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HIS Company 
Tis one of the larg- 
est in the oldest and 
most essential branch 
cf the public utility 
field. Water is a 
universal necessity 
and conservatively 
financed, well-man- 
aged companies sup- 


plying this necessity have a 
stability of earnings which 
enables them to pay their 
obligations, year after year. 

The earnings of the Com- 
munity Water Ser- 














SUBSIDIARIES 
and affiliated Companies 
Pennsylvania State Water 

Corporation 
Williamsport Water Co. 
New Jersey Water Co. 
New Rochelle Water Co. 
Peoria Water Works Co. 
Cairo Water Company 
Citizens Water Company 
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vice Company have 
steadily increased. 
Their properties have 
records of successful 
operation extending 


‘over long periods of 


years—up to 75 years 
in some Cases. 
The bonds of the 


Community Water 


Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries represent well secured 
investments suitable for in- 
dividuals, banks and cor- 
porations, and yield 

from 4.80 to 6 per cent. 
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An Investment Trust 





This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fiscal Corporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. Asummary ofeach company, 


50 Broadway 














UNITED STATES FISCAL CORPORATION 


Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 


including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter A Ask 


for booklet U -2. 


New York 




















$6,000 


600,000 


(onithout borrowing] 


Such wonderful stock 
profits have been 
proved possible in an 
investment lifetime! 
Why not try to increase 
YOUR capital? 


Send for complete 
details now. 


~ Babson Reports : 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Div. 82-18 BABSON PARK, MASS, 
The Largest Statistical Community in America 

Send me free, complete details about 

$6,000 to $600,000. 
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Send for Detailed 


Information About 


MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
A National Security 
Issued Only By 
Mortgage Security Corporation 


of America 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 

guaranteed by the 
Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, with resources of 
over $40,000,000, and av- 
eraging less than 40% of 
the value of completed, 
fee simple properties, 
protect your investment 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


In addition, the bonds are the 
direct obligation of the Secur- 
ity Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, with resources of over 
$5,000,000. Denominations 
$1,000, $500, $100. Maturities 
1 to 5 years. For further facts 
about Security Bonds write to 
J. A. W. Iglehart & Company, 
Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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this refreshingly different weekly news-picture 
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taining. Nothing else like it! 3,000,000 
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It may be said of this Norwegian 
authoress that she has written her life 
work into her books, albeit these con- 
cern a period far removed from today 
—the Norway of the middle ages. 

“In the literature of all countries we 
find much about the past,” writes Hans 
Olav in Nordisk Tidende, “but most of 
this suffers from an objective presenta- 
tion. That is, the writers fail to put 
themselves in the place of the char- 
acters they present, or the time. It is 
here that Sigrid Undset dominates. As 
she turns back the pages of history she 
becomes flesh of the middle ages, blood 
of its blood.” 





























SIGRID UNDSET 


The critics have never found it easy 
to classify Sigrid Undset. In her power 


| of delineation and her fund of knowl 


edge she has been compared to Dosto- 
jevski, whose “The Brothers Karama- 
sov,” without being historical in_ its 
intent, has the same _ soul-depicting 
quality found in the books of Sigrid 
Undset. While without the masterly 
style of I. P. Jacobsen in his ‘Marie 
Grubbe,” she may perhaps be said to 
surpass the great Danish writer in her 
analysis of the masses. “Sigrid Und- 
set’s works about the middle ages are 
not excelled by Sienkiewicz’ ‘()uo 
Vadis,’”’ writes Hans Olav further. 
“Sigrid Undset has become a landmark 
for Norwegian and Scandinavian litera- 
ture, a wonderful rejuvenation of the 
saga. She ploughed and sowed and har- 
vested a period in Norwegian history that 
before her was a wilderness. Hers is the 
honor of having discovered both its 
beauty and its misery, its joy and pain.” 
Sigrid Undset’s bocks are penetrated 
with religious feeling. It is Catholicism 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
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) A Town lives and grows by trade 

and industry. One town grows 

into a great city, busy and spec- 

tacular but also congested, 

hurried, fatiguing, expensive. 

Another, remaining small, preserves the desirable 
qualities of quiet, uncrowded, inexpensive living. 
The small town, too, can have its share of indus- 
trial development if it has the necessary facilities, of 
which none is more important than ample, eco- 
nomical electric power. 


Until the transmission line reached out to them, 
the industrial growth of small communities was 
hampered by lack of adequate electric power. In 
its capacity as a public utility investment (or so- 
called “holding”) company, the Middle West 
Utilities Company has assembled the nucleus of 
invested capital with which this important service 
has been brought to 3,600 towns. Most of these 
towns had previously depended on local power 
plants which were isolated and inadequate; some 
had no electric service at all.. Today, when indus- 


tries scan the map for advantageous factory loca- 
tions, they find the small town equipped with a 
metropolitan quality of electric power and with 
equal transportation facilities as well—and, beyond 
that, offering lower production costs and better 
living conditions. This widespread distribution of 
electric power opens a new era of industrial devel- 
opment in which the disadvantages of congestion 
can be avoided—in which the small town may take 
a prominent place in the march of economic prog- 
ress, yet preserve its attractive living conditions. 


For industry, for the people employed in indus- 
try, for the small towns of America, this is a healthy 
trend. And certainly any development which tends 
to reduce congestion, build up the sparsely popu- 
lated areas, and distribute population more equita- 
bly, will also profit the nation as a whole. 


MippLe West UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Investment 


Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable kank- 
ing houses, trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial 
institutions. Strict rules of eligibility are made concerning companies 
advertising in this magazine. In writing to them please mention the 


Review of Reviews. 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by 
number the ones you wish to see, fill out the coupon below and we will 
be glad to have them sent to you without charge, or you can write 


the Bankers themselves. 
more than one company is desired. 


49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND IN- 
VESTORS, a booklet describing how the Department 
of Economics and Survey serves investors by furnish- 
ing investment counsel, free, to individuals and ins(i- 
tutions. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER SHUTS 
DOWN, a review of recently published institutional 
advertisements of the American Water Works and 
Electric Co., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


3. INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving 
graphic information concerning the properties and 
the investment opportunities in the enterprises of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated 
Gas & Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


5. CONSERVATION OF YOUR W EALTH, an 
interesting program for sound investing, is offered by 
the Bank of North America & Trust Company, City 
liall Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY 
EARN? This question is attractively answered in a 
booklet with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


9. THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a book- 
let. which will be of interest to executives in connec- 
tion with their business in the South. Offered by 
The Canal Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


10. 6%% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a booklet describing 
this form of security is offered by W. D. Comer & Co., 
1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, an 
illustrated detailed statement of the operations of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of much 
interest to investors. Offered by Commonwealth 
Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


12. SERVING A NATION, an illustrated book- 
let telling about the Cities Service Organization, and 
its fiscal agents. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE INVEST- 
MENT, a booklet telling about the particular bonds 
offered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 657 
Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, a 
pamphlet outlining some sound investment principles, 
offered by George M. Forman & Co., 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


17. NEW BOOK “INVESTMENT GUIDE.” 
This book describes First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds recommended by one of the oldest Real 
Estate Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book describing 
the work of various depart ments and outlining services 
available to customers through these departments. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A 
booklet giving much interesting information about 
the life insurance trust service and its possibilities is 
offered by the Guardian Trust Company, (Allan B. 
Cook, Vice-President), Cleveland, Ohio. 





Please enclose ten cents if the material of 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. A 
helpful booklet on a very interesting subject— 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial affairs of 
men and women, and intended to help investors to 
build out of current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent income. Offered by 
Ilalsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. A booklet giving 
current information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to 6% 
real estate bonds which are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Maryland Casualty Company, 
a $40,000,000 corporation, are described in an illus- 
trated booklet. Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 
102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


26. INSURED FINANCIALINDEPENDENCE 
BY SYSTEMATIC SAVING, a booklet offered by 
the Mortgage & Securities Co., New Orleans, La. 


27. YARDSTICK OF SAFETY, a fine analysis 
of the securities offered by the Mortgage Security 
Corporation of America, Norfolk, Va. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a booklet 
containing valuable suggestions for bond buyers and 
presenting the record of foreign loans in American 
markets. Offered by National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York City. 


WATER. THE INDISPENSABLE UTIL- 
ITY. An interesting booklet, giving a detailed 
description of a water company’s plant and opera- 
tions, with special reference to the investment 
aualities of securities of water companies. Offered 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A record 
showing the important features of each security which 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 
216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


33. ey ean BACKED BY MODERN 
ROAD BUILDING. The largest road-building 
organization in a United States is Warren Brothers 
Company, Cambridge, Mass, whose illustrated book- 
let gives interesting facts about the Company. 
Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


36. INVESTING FOR SAFETY. The newest 
publication of S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, describes in detail the methods 
followed by this organization in underwriting first 
mortgage real estate bond issues. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet 
showing ten reasons for the safety of Electric Power 
and Light Bonds as a basis for investment, is offered 
by Thompson, Ross & Company, 29 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


54. THE MAKING OF A GOOD INVEST- 
MENT, a booklet describing the steps taken in the 
turning of an individual mortgage into a good 
investment bond, is offered by the United States 
Mortgage Bond Co. +» Detroit, Mich. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE” is 
the slogan of the Utility Securities Company, 230 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, and is applied. to the 
various securities which are offered by the great 
public utility interests which the Utility Securities 
Company serves. Detailed circulars will be mailed 
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Men and Women 


turies that she presents, its strength and 
its mysticism. 

Why did this authoress seek out the 
middle ages? The daughter of the arche- 
ologist Martin Undset, she may have 
had an inborn desire to see what she 

erself could bring to light from the 
past. Or perhaps it was merely a natu- 
ral inclination. 

Not modern in the choice of her field, 
Sigrid Undset is not modern—by 
American and British standards—in her 
point of view. The characters in her out- 
standing works, “Kristin Lavrandsdat- 
ter” and “Olav Adunsson i Hestviken,” 
are torn between passion and religion. 








Often they are tried, and severely. The' 


relations between man and woman, to- 
gether with their relation to God, is the 
all in all to them. There is never the 
slightest compromise. Sigrid Undset is 
relentless in her judgment. The Old 
Testament is her measuring rod. Mis- 
deeds and suffering are inseparable. 

There will be little quarrel with the 
fact that Sigrid Undset is the most re- 
cent winner of the Nobel prize. With 
the first volume of “Kristin Lavrands- 
datter,” which appeared in 1920, the 
literary world woke up to the fact that 
a new star had become fixed in the 
firmament of writing. 

“There she sits,” concludes Olav, “be- 
fore her writing table, at the window of 
her estate, near Lillehammer. A tall, 
firmly built woman of forty-six, who 
has experienced much. Her features 
are strongly marked, her eyes deeply 
set beneath heavy eyebrows.” 


The President of 


400,000,000 Souls 


ROM PooR Boy to ruler of his coun- 

try is the record of Chiang Kai- 
shek, elected President of the Chinese 
Republic on October 10. A _ military 
career is the only road, presumably, by 
which such fame and honor could come 
to a man at the age of forty-one, and 
since his military education was ob- 
tained in Japan it has seemed to us 
interesting to find a sketch of Chiang 
in Kentai, a Tokyo periodical, and to 
translate the facts for our readers. 

It happens that Chiang’s mother 
brought him up, after the death of his 
father. An older brother became 2 


lawyer, but Chiang went to the Chih- 


kiang preparatory military school. 
Japan- at that time had defeated first 
China and then Russia, and our hero 
wanted to study military science where 
they understood it so well. So he went 
to Japan, applied for admission at the 
Tokyo Military Academy, was rejected, 
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and returned home. Then he entered the 
Chinese government’s military school at 
Paoting. Later, backed by his own Gov- 
ernment, he entered the same Tokyo 
school which had once rejected him. 

It was in Japan, while a student, that 
he met the famous Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the revolutionary movement in 
China. After his graduation he re- 
turned to China, served for a time with 
the regular army, and then joined the 
revolutionists. That was in 1911, when 
he was twenty-four. He became a di- 
vision commander—a general. 

For some years thereafter the revolu- 
tionary movement lost headway, and it 
is not until February, 1923, that our 
Japanese biographer locates Chiang 
again. He went to Canton then, head- 
quarters of Sun Yat-sen, and became 
right-hand man to the leader. From 
November until March of the follow- 
ing year he studied Bolshevism on the 
ground, at Moscow, when the Soviet 
leaders—notably Borodin—were trying 
to spread their theories of government. 
Chiang brought back with him, it is 
said, a loan of $3,000,000. Then we 
fnd him principal of the Whampoa 
Military Academy. 

In January, three years ago, Chiang 
was elected a member of the Kuomin- 
tang Central Executive Committee, 
which was charged with directing the 
revolution, and in July of that same 
year he became commander-in-chief of 
the Northern Expedition.. A series of 
military successes against the forces of 
the Peking Government is too well 
known to need repeating here. 

Chiang’s present wife is a Wellesley 
College graduate, Meling Soong. Her 
sister is Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of 
the founder of the Nationalist move- 
ment in China. Her brother is T. V. 
Soong, a Harvard graduate, one of the 
most brilliant administrators in China. 


Borah, After Twenty 
Years in the Senate 


HE CHAIRMAN of the Senate Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations, who did 
as much as anyone to keep the United 
States out of the League of Nations 
and out of the World Court, is on 
record as approving of the Kellogg 
treaty condemning war. Those who 
have difficulty in understanding the man 
will do well to read Henry Pringle’s in- 
terpretation in World’s Work. 

From Borah’s point of view, we are 
told, “there is no vacillation in the fact 
that he opposed the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment on the ground of state’s 
tights and persuaded himself to support 
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0. 1 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 














Steers Drink... 





NE subsidiary of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., furnishes the 
water for washing and watering 
six and one-half million head of 
live-stock every year. 








A steady demand by a stable in- 
dustry for an essential service. .. 


Water for industrial and domestic 
uses supplied in 16 states, and 
electricity for a population of 
hundreds of thousands, create the 
revenues for interest and divi- 
dends paid to American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its subsidiary security holders. 


An Industry that Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS“ LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about the securities of 


this Company, or any of its subsid- 
iaries, will be furnished upon request. 
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to ask or expect any 
file clerk to get re- 
sults with equipment 
that keeps your files 
in this unsatisfactory 
condition. 


Flat folders or any open-end filing container will not hold cor- 
respondence in the neat, orderly manner that is so necessary to 
quick, accurate filing and finding. Bulging, disorderly pockets 
invariably mean lost papers, costly delays in filing and finding and 
an interruption of office routine. 


FILE 
POCKETS | 


as pictured below in the coupon are designed to hold correspon- 
dence in such a way that these filing evils are eliminated. These 
firm, durable, expansible containers will hold three or three 
hundred letters as efficiently as ordinary folders hold three. They 
always stand upright in the filing cabinet with their index tabs 
in plain view—this feature eliminates almost entirely the hazard 
of misfiling or lost papers. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


Try a “Vertex” File Pocket at our expense. 
Use it in place of your most overcrowded 
folder and note the instant improvement. 





seuasceeee CUT HEREs««e2eecan=: 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File 
Pocket, as described in January Review of Re- 
views. 


Name of Firm 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. R 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Eighteenth Amendment for the: 


identical reason. He cannot see why 
people are puzzled when they recall that 
year after year he has been heard jp 
behalf of disarmament and world peace 
—but fought the greatest battle of his 
life to defeat the League of Nations 
and the World Court. He can justify, 
and does so fairly plausibly, his early 
efforts to end the abuse of children by 
industry and his opposition to the Child 
Labor Amendment. Senator Borah ad. 
mits no inconsistencies, not one.” 

History will undoubtedly list him, in 
Mr. Pringle’s opinion, among _ those 
whose talents are negative. His great. 
est satisfaction is in combat against 
what he has conceived to be dangerous 
to the welfare of the United States, un- 
constitutional, or in violation of the 
tenets of the nation’s founders. 

Watch him in action on the floor of 
the Senate: 

“With his over-long hair, his grace 
of gesture, his musical voice, his ten- 
dency to view with gloomy alarm, he 
might well be a tragedian from some 
play. ... He is the best orator in the 
Senate and has few equals in debate. 
He has a mind that can grasp the essen- 
tial facts of some problem and the 
ability to state them clearly and elo- 
quently. His long period in the Senate 
has given him a wealth of background. 
Add to this his refusal to speak unless 
he has something to say, and one under- 
stands, in part, why Borah’s voice car- 
ries farther than that of any other man 
at the Capital, save the occupant of the 
White House alone.” 

Borah was born on a farm in Illinois 
in 1865, one of ten children. He 
studied law at the University of Kan- 
sas, was admitted to the bar in 1889, 
started for Seattle and got as far as 
Boise in Idaho, became secretary to the 
Governor, married the Governor's 
daughter, won fame as a_ prosecutor, 
and was elected to the Senate in 190/. 

In seeking to select the greatest mo- 
ment in Borah’s career, Mr. Pringle 
dwells upon that day in November, 
1919, when the Idaho Senator closed 
the argument against the League of Na- 
tions. The oration will live as one of 
the outstanding in the history of the 
Senate, he says. “Borah was truly 
great, if only in negation. Here was 
the irreconcilable at his best; not rant- 
ing, not resorting to personalities, but 
earnest, desperately sincere.” 

As to the future, Mr. Pringle believes 
that Senator Borah will continue to be 
admired, respected, and damned. The 
Senator himself is quoted as saying— 
“If there is an atmosphere in God's 
world that weakens a man’s backbone It 
is the atmosphere of Washington.” 
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Are you weeks behind your business? 


oe... don’t wait until the end of 
the month for facts you need today 


DAILY—instead of monthly—picture of your 
business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 
business every day. A statement that tells you 
whom you owe and who owes you . . . that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 
Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


Elliott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren Obiice Feeipment Cporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, your present accounting de- 
partment can furnish this vital information each 
morning with the mail. 

. No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 
simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can do 
faster and better accounting work. 

How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon. The complete story of how you can prof- 
itably use Elliott-Fisher 
will be on your desk 
by return mail. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 


Address___ 

















T IS A DANGEROUS THING to break the 
attention of an audience. Every 
time you do so you dissipate inter- 
est. If a scenic artist clutters un- 

essentials on the stage, you quarrel with 
him for taking the eye away from the 
main action. An audience does not seem 
to be able to sit still for three hours. 
Therefore, we have the stage conven- 
tions of scenes. Scenes are to a play 
what the stretching period is to the 
baseball “fan.” 

The new technique of playwriting, 
however, champions the quick succes- 
sion of scenes, the episodic display of 
“slices of life” incidents in the evolu- 
tion of a group of characters, intermit- 
tent whiffs of their moods. As in the 
movies, so here the audience is offered 
an eye full, over a much wider area of 
place than the classical unities allow. 

This new technique has been cham- 
pioned by dramatists abroad and at 
home. It has resulted in a number of 
striking pieces. For example, Schnitz- 
ler’s “Anatol,” Eugene O’Neill’s “The 
Emperor Jones,” James Howard Law- 
son’s “Processional.” But this dis- 
jointed form has its attendant dangers; 
it is an excellent excuse for slovenly 
workmanship. If a dramatist falls 
down in his plot, introduce a scene! If 
he has not made himself exactly clear, 
introduce a scene!! If his logic has 
holes in it, fill up the holes with a 
scene!!! Thus each picture becomes a 
sort of vaudeville sketch into which is 
crammed the concentrated cleverness of 
a live observation. But somehow the 
play is lost. Instead you have a mov- 
ing picture, where the scenic artist dips 
his audience in mood seven or eight or 
ten times. 

Thus far, this theater season, I would 
say that the new dramatic form is ram- 


An Evening 
with Shaw 


HE THEATER GuILD in New York 

has made an excellent revival of 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Major Bar- 
bara.” The play is twenty-three years 
old. Yet it retains all the vitality of 
debate, all the diabolical humor of dia- 
logue, that it had when Grace George 
first essayed the réle of the Salvation 
Army lassie. It is not a play in the 
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Our Episodic Drama 


pant. The young author centinues to 
write disjointed drama. ©The stage 
“workshops” seem to advise his use of 
this form. There were ten scenes in 
Sophie Treadwell’s ‘‘Machinal,” which 
depicted the rasping life of a young 
stenographer trying to escape her en- 
vironment, but meeting death in the 
electric chair because her emotional de- 
sires were frustrated by crass conditions 
and an obnoxious marriage. There 
were five scenes in Katharine Clug- 
ston’s “These Days,” a diatribe against 
boarding-school tyranny and home fal- 
sities which send a girl headlong to the 
divorce courts in Paris. Even Channing 
Pollock—shrieking against the vulgari- 
zation of modern life, with its mad rush 
for money tincturing every crevice of 
human decency—splashed ten scenes in 
“Mr. Moneypenny,” which has already 
ended its career in New York, while the 
Theater Guild flaunted a mincemeat 
Goethe’s “Faust” in seventeen scenes, a 
titillating panorama, a_ picture-book 
spectacle of philosophical tragedy. 
None of these plays has succeeded, 
even though they have all called forth 
the excellent energy of the scenic art- 
ist. Robert Edmund Jones, with his 
designs, steeped ‘“Machinal” in reticent 
shades of colour, and tried to put poetic 
feeling beside the splashes of realistic 
dialogue. He also decorated . “Mr. 
Moneypenny,” and gave it an atmos- 
phere which fundamentally it did not 
have, since the dialogue was nearer its 
own designation as a “verbal cartoon” 
than an incisive comment on our mad 
rush for outward show and _ success. 
Lee Simonson was responsible for ef- 
fective backgrounds in “Faust,” wherein 
the actor, Dudley Digges, was the 
Shavian devil. I fear I missed the 
opera devil of the days of Edouard De 


$10 S01» 


strict sense of a plot; it is a brilliant 
debate in the sense that it is an argu- 
ment. Shavian you may call it; but it 
is also Shaw under the influence of 
Fabian socialistic philosophy, fulminat- 
ing against poverty, war, religion, and 
doing so with a load of worthwhile 
things to say. He shoots his social 
comment with well-aimed nonchalance. 

Argumentativeness is not drama. At 
times, in “Major Barbara” you are in- 
clined to say so most emphatically. 
But Shaw is an excellent mental shake- 


Au 





Reszke, with his red lights and melo- 
dramatic laugh. 

if these plays did not succeed, there 
is a moral in the failure. Be careful of 
too many scenes in a play. I felt re- 
sentful having to go to dinner between 
the “halves” of Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude’—a nine-act play 
which could have been better told in 
four or five: an interesting stunt. But 
don’t let him do it again! Read the 
play and you will realize that prolixity 
of scene made him repeat, and finally 
threw him into the slough of sentimen- 
tality. Yet O’Neill shivers at the bare 
idea of sentimentality. “The Great 
God Brown,” in its twelve scenes, left 
me mentally cross-eyed. In both plays 
O’Neill was not content to do an in- 
vigorating thing: ‘to use the mask and 
the secondary dialogue for psychological 
enlightenment. He must have further 
scenes in which to explain his experi- 
ment to the audience. 

I do not depreciate the episodic 
drama, if the episodes leave a unified 
impression. You obtain that unity in 
Elmer Rice’s “The Adding Machine,” in 
Lawson’s “Processional.” You feel 
that you have seen a play, not a series 
of pictures limply strung together. In 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,” each 
progressive incident throbs with the 
tragedy and folk-quality of savage in- 
heritance. It is not an easy form, nor 
is it one likely to hold steadily the sen- 
sitively nervous attention of an audi- 
ence. It can show up a playwright for 
the slimness of his idea, or it can accen- 
tuate the vulgarity of a playwright’s 
results, however fundamentally sincere 
his intention. It also may belittle a 
great theme. I have felt all these limi- 
tations, this season, in ‘Machinal,” 
“Mr. Moneypenny,” and “Faust.” 


up, with honest raillery; and words 
dance into epigrams while actors are 
given long speeches to memorize and to 
make natural in their delivery—not 
merely to be the mouthpiece of Shaw. 

In “Major Barbara,” Undershaft, 
manufacturer of ammunition and guns, 
special pleader for war in the interests 
of his business, has much to say, which, 
first uttered in 1905, still seems very 
apposite today. Shaw pits Undershaft 
against his daughter who seeks to save 
souls. How best to keep the world at 
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Comfortable Smartness 


for Your 


Increased business effi- 
ciency with planned Art 
Metal Equipment 


HE modern office reflects good 
taste and smartness. Comfort 
takes the place of bleakness. For 
business men know that pleasant 
surroundings inspire better work. 


This happy result is achieved with 
Art Metal Steel Office Equipment. 
Here is comfortable smartness and 
business efficiency in desks, tables, 
files, cabinets ...in every piece that 
the office needs. Here is equipment 
designed by engineers with forty 
years’ experience in the field. And 


Office... 


their designs are wrought from en- 
during steel by master craftsmen. 
The units are finished with special 
enamels in natural wood grains or 
rich olive green. 


The steel construction means 
long life... equipment that cannot 
break, splinter or warp. Replace- 
ment costs vanish with Art Metal. 
The planned engineering means 
mechanical perfection combined 
with clean lines and trim propor- 
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tion. Art Metal is dust-proof, sani- 
tary, and fire-resisting with smooth- 
ly working drawers and includes 
equipment for every office need. 


Free booklet on office layout 


Send for “Office Standards” con- 
taining helpful data on office layouts. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy 
free along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please mention the 
ones you would like. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postin- 
dex Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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As Revived by the Theater Guild 


peace—father and daughter have dif- 
ferent ideas on the subject. Undershaft 
believes in arming to the teeth with Un- 
dershaft products; the daughter upholds 
trust in the Heavenly Father. In a 
man-made world it may be possible 
that it is necessary for both to com- 
promise. Our newspapers today are de- 
bating the position of armament as a 
factor in maintaining world peace. 
Political parties are finding obscure rea- 
sons for the condition of unemploy- 
ment. Shaw seems to have penned 
“Major Barbara” but yesterday. Time 
has not staled it. 

Night after night we go to the thea- 
ter; but rarely do we find ourselves 
moved by the vigor of the dialogue in 
a play, the beauty of intention, or the 
humor of style that is kept to a high 
level by demanding the highest, sanest 
kind of laughter. At “Major Bar- 
bara,” an evening is a matter of pleas- 
urable impression. This does not blind 
us to any of the shortcomings of “Ma- 
jor Barbara” as a play. The faults are 
even more apparent when you read it. 
Its last act is weak, inconclusive, just as 
rebuttal in debate is weak when un- 
finished because time is called. 

There are long passages which repre- 
sent Shaw speaking through Undershaft. 
These arguments are excellently well 
read by Dudley Digges. Shaw is un- 
sparing of his actors. I shall never 
forget Albert Bruning’s conquest of vol- 
umes of words in “Back to Methu- 
selah,” when he played the part of the 
Elderly Gentleman. And you can sum 
up line by line the surprising length of 


the Inquisitor’s Speech in “Saint Joan,” 
A Shaw play is} 


during the trial scene. 
a mental gymnastic which an actor must 
revel in after- haphazard engagements in 
musical comedy and Amertican farce. 


But the audience stands such talk be- 
cause Shaw possesses an ample flow of 
ideas, so ample that a preface has to 
hold the “left-overs.” 


A Dream 
Come True 


A’ LAST J. M. Barrie’s “Peter Pan” 

has been put into print. Just at 
the moment when Eva LeGallienne, at 
her New York Civic Repertory Theater, 
is about to produce it, it comes forth in 
covers, boasting a new introduction by 
its author. It was first played in Lon- 
don in 1904. Maude Adams appeared 
in it during 1905; she continued using 
it until her retirement from the stage. 
Since then “Peter Pan” has been re- 
vived once, and badly, by Marilyn Mil- 
ler. It has been seen on the screen, de- 
lightfully pictured by Betty Bronson; 
the camera allowed much magic trick- 
ery which even the stage cannot give it. 
But Barrie has persistently kept his pet 
away from the presses until now. His 
dedication to five playmates of yore is 
full of Barrie’s monopoly, charm. It 
reveals Peter Pan in search of an au- 
thor; it makes confessions autobio- 
graphical. It shows Barrie as the boy 
who has never grown up. We have be- 
come quite blasé about  Barrie’s 
“charm.” It may sometimes become 
stereotyped, but it is pervasive and 
often catches one unawares. 

The fact is, the new dedication to 
“Peter Pan” traces the evolution of the 
play from early days. It rummages 
among boyhood memories and brings to 
light youthful stories of adventure 
which may have been the seeds for 
chapter and verse in “Peter Pan.” 
Would you know the forebears of Nana, 
the dog, of the Pirates, of Tinker Bell? 
Here is the confession! It is difficult 
to quote passages from this quaint dedi- 
cation: it is all of one piece of senti- 
ment. You must swallow Barrie whole 
and let the genial taste warm you. He 
has sly shafts of humor; his deepest 
comments—deep in contrast with the 
slender sentiment of him—come with 
the shadow of a smile surrounding them. 

“T have no recollection of writing the 
play,” he admits to the five who are 
offered the play in book form. “You 
had played it until you tired of it, and 
tossed it in the air and gored it and left 
it derelict in the mud and went on your 
way singing other songs; and then I 

._ stole back and sewed some of the gory 
fragments together with a pen-nib.” 

Then with a naive chuckle, and a 
proper Scotch precaution, Barrie con- 
fessed: ‘‘Any one of you five brothers 


has a better claim to the authorship than 
most, and I would not fight you for it, 
but you should have launched your 
case long ago in the days when you 
most admired me, which were in the 
first year of the play, owing to the 
rumors reaching you that my spoils 
were one-and-sixpence a night.” 

In this fashion, Barrie adds discour- 
sive stage directions to the play, so that 
the little volume, just issued by Scrib- 
ner’s ($1.25), though it brings us a 
story that has long tickled our fancy, 
brings us now much additional matter 
that is new. 

And it is this new quality which Miss 
LeGallienne’s revival will bring to 
many a youngster who has heard about 
Peter Pan, sort of an untested tradition 
of the nursery. Such a play as this 
for the Yuletide season is cause for re- 
joicing. Young folks in holiday mood, 
who have not yet had the stardust 
shaken from their eyelids, who find the 
greatest dramatic thrill in being asked, 
“Do you believe in fairies?”’, should be 
catered to joyfully in the theater. 
The Theater Guild should set example 
for the numerous related centers 
throughout the country, and produce a 
pantomime every season. In English 
novels there are many glowing praises 
of the Christmas pantomime, which is 
as characteristic of the holiday season 
as the Boar’s Head. Shall we say that 
to send the child persistently to the 
movies is somewhat characteristic of 
American life, along. with corned -beef 
and cabbage? 

The conquest of “Peter Pan’ at this 
moment, in print and on the stage, 


EVA LeGALLIENNE AS “PETER PAN” 
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He didn’t use Listerine ... 


don’t let a Cold 
or Sore Throat 
become serious 


—gargle with Listerine 


full strength 


Kills germs in 15 seconds 


ORE throat is a warning to look out for 
a cold—or worse. 

If you have the slightest indication of 
trouble, immediately use Listerine, full 
strength, as a gargle. 

Millions have found that this simple 
act checks the ordinary kind of sore 
throat promptly. Keeps it from becom- 
ing serious. Moreover, they have proved 
that its systematic use is excellent pro- 
tection against having colds and sore 
throat at all. 

When you realize that Listerine kills 
even the virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 15 seconds, 
you can understand why it is so effective 
against cold weather complaints which 
are caused by germs. 

Though Listerine is powerful you may 
use it full strength with entire safety in 

— 4 any cavity of the body. The safe antisep- 
ce G RE AT t 99° : : tic indeed—unchanged during 47 years. 
men say. They’re en- : Keep a bottle handy in home and at 
thusiastic about Lis- : work and use it—especially after exposure 
terine Shaving Cream. : 
Vou stile alee witen ; to cold weather or germ-carrying crowds 
you try it. So cool! So a in offices, railway trains, street cars or 
soothing! ’ pe : busses. It may spare you a trying and 
ee eS ee costly siege of illness. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








To eseape a cold— 


rinse the hands with it 


Millions of colds start when germs, transferred from 
the hands to food, enter the mouth. Therefore, before 
every meal, rinse your hands with Listerine. This 

effectually destroys disease germs. They are killed 
before they can enter the body. This simple act may 
save you a nasty siege with a cold. And it is especially 
important for mothers to remember when preparing 
baby’s food. 
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Soft Gums 
need 


more than 
nice flavor 


They need this 

_ medicated powder’ 

| that puts results 
ahead of taste 


| ean faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles 
steadily increase. No wonder! As 
your dentist will tell you, soft, easily- 
irritated gums need the stimulating 
action of a powder that concentrates 
on results instead of taste. 


Pyrozide Powder has done this for 
twenty-two years. It is not flavored. 
It contains only those gum-stimu- 
lating and tooth-cleansing agents 
that dental clinics have proved most 
effective. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, used by dentists to promote 
gum healing. Its distinctive taste 
comes from its Dentinol medication. 


Scientifically compounded, Pyrozide 
Powder allays gum irritation and helps 
make soft gums firm and resistant. It keeps 
the teeth clean and white by removing the 
daily deposits of salivary secretions which, 
if not removed, harden and form tartar. 


Today, largely on dentists’ prescriptions, 
more people than ever are turning to it for 
gum protection. If you wish, begin by 
using it for just one of your daily brushings 
instead of your usual paste. The improve- 
ment in the condition of your gums will 
soon be so noticeable that you will use this 
sterilized, medicated powder exclusively. 
The economical dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At all drug stores. 


Free sample sent on request. 
The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Sole 


Distributors, Dept. R, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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raises our hopes. I am not pleading for 
a Children’s Theater, or for plays in 
which children may satisfy their love 
of acting; but for an occasional play to 
which children, as audience, may come. 


What's the Matter 
with Broadway ? 


ENNETH Maccowan, in the De- 
K cember Harper’s, has audited the 
theatrical bill to see what the ‘trouble 
is with our crazy commercial theater. 
Himself a manager, associated with the 
Provincetown, Greenwich Village, and 
Actors Theaters in New York, he has 
felt the sting of the system. But, sens- 
ing the significance of the revolt against 
old-time theater conditions, he brings to 
his article a broader argument than 
mere personal wrong. He gives a vivid 
picture of what our theater has had to 
submit to economically in order to ex- 
ist, and he marvels that it has existed so 
well. It is a wild, insane speculation 
that he depicts, all the more wild in 
contrast “with the well-ordered, stable 
routine which has fostered the conti- 
nental playhouse.” The theater is now 
in a welter of competition, and the 
battle of theater business against the 
gathering might of the movies, the 
radio, and the “talkies” is increasing. 

But as it increases it also concen- 
trates. The Broadway manager has left 
the Road to the amateur and to mu- 
nicipal theater development.  Statisti- 
cally, from 1900-1904 there were 308 
plays a season on tour and a yearly 
average of 72 new plays in New York. 
During 1925-1927, each year saw 68 
plays on tour and 208 new plays in 
New York. 

The past history of the American 
theater shows diverse business organi- 
zations doing business in their several 
ways. Mr. Macgowan suggests some- 
thing of the old-time stock, the old-time 
traveling stars, the development of the 
star system, the logical preparation for 
the octopus Syndicate which first or- 
ganized the theater strictly as a business 
and concentrated the “booking” bureau 
in New York. He contrasts the prices 
of production before and after the war, 
and from his figures reaches the evident 
conclusion that the actor, playwright, 
scenic artist, director, manager, and 
realtor—everyone has madly to rush for 
money rather than for art, because the 
economic system is suicidally wrong. 

Look at the figures through Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s eyes: Once you could mount a 
play at $2000 or $3000, and close with 
a loss of $5000 or $10,000. Now you 





cannot open a play under $10,000 or... 


$20,000, or close it without a loss rang. 
ing from $15,000 to $50,000. Once yoy 
could pay an actor $100 weekly unless 
he was a star, when $500 was the ex. 
ceptional salary. Now you must mul- 
tiply these figures by two. The actor 
must protect himself from the danger 
of casual employment. There are not 
many long “runs.” Mr. Macgowan 
shows that during 1927-1928, out of 218 
new productions in New York, only 67 
were successes. What chance has an 
actor for steady employment under such 
condition? 

Yet, with all this mad scrimmage to 
pay the bills, Mr. Macgowan acknowl 
edges that our theatrical art has pro- 
gressed somewhere. His conclusions are 
significant : 

“Optimistic as the wise playgoer may 
be over the present state of things, he 
must recognize the danger that lurks in 
the economic inflation of Broadway. 
There are limits to even such a mob art 
as the theater. Its essence must be an 
appeal to many thousands; but, if eco- 
nomic conditions force it or tempt it 
to appeal to millions as the price of ex- 
istence, then its art will suffer; it will 
drift closer and closer to the coliseum 
and the bull ring. I don’t believe that 
the theatrical effectiveness—let alone 
the truth or beauty—of our stage can 
be heightened by stepping up the costs 
of production and bidding for a larger 
and more extravagant audience. 

“Tf we push the costliness of our 
theater too high, we must arrive at a 
situation that dooms plays like ‘Mr. 
Pim Passes By’ and ‘The Great God 
Brown’ and leaves only a ‘What Price 
Glory’ now and then to challenge ‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose’.” 

























A Drama 
Postscript 


T THE present writing, some distinc- 

tive New York productions are: 

Ibsen’s “Wild Duck,” with Blanche 
Yurka. 

Benrimo and Hazleton’s “The Yellow 
Jacket,” with Mr. and Mrs. Coburn. 

“Caponsacchi” (from Browning's 
“The Ring and the Book”), with Wal- 
ter Hampden. 

Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” revived by 
the Theater Guild. 

Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” 

“Macbeth,” with the Gordon Craig 
settings. 

Such entertainments as “The Front 
Page” (a newspaper play), “The Grey 
Fox” (incidents in the life of Machia- 
velli), are also drawing. New plays are 
being produced at the rate of five, six 


and seven:.a week! 
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Announcing a NEW 
World’s Work 








Steinmetz— 
Jove of Science 


To the January NEW WORLD'S 
WORK Jonathan Norton 
Leonard contributes the first part 
of the story of Steinmetz—the 
genius whose very deformity, 
oddly enough, proved to be the 
greatest single factor in advanc- 
ing the 1001 uses of electricity 
wih which mankind is now 


blessed. 


Starting life under crushing 
handicaps, coming to America a 
penniless steerage passenger, a 
fugitive from the law, he nar- 
rowly escaped immediate depor- 
tation. His brilliant and often 
spectacular researches made his 
name a household word synony- 
mous with wizardry and magic, 
and were the means of enabling 
others to invent hundreds of 
electrical devices, machines and 
appliances. To read this story 
of the Maker of Lightning is to 
enjoy an insight into the de- 
velopment of a great scientific 
mind that is both an all-absorb- 
ing revelation and an_ inspira- 
tion. Buy the NEW WORLD’S 
WORK. 


The January 1929 issue of WORLD’S WORK 
introduces a publication entirely NEW, differ- 
ent, bigger, more fascinating than you have 
ever known. 


With this number (Now on Sale) WORLD’S 
WORK makes several radical departures from 
its traditional physical structure and form— 
makes its appearance in a larger, more pleasing 
format with pages exactly the size of that which 
you are now reading. 


The new typography, the greater variety and 
different types of illustrations, the higher 
quality of paper all contribute to make a peri- 
odical whose beauty, distinction and splendid 
legibility should delight both young and old 
eyes. 

Splendid as these physical improvements are— 
of far more importance and interest is the vastly 
broadened and more inclusive editorial plan 
that makes its debut in the January NEW 
WORLD’S WORK. 


MR. BARTON CURRIE takes the helm as 
editor. While holding to those policies that 
have given WORLD’S WORK its reputation, 
Mr. Currie will transform the periodical in 
nearly every other respect. His slogan for the 
NEW WORLD’S WORK is “An American Mag- 


azine of Facts for Doers.” 


NEW features, NEW contributors, NEW ideas! 
All important outside world happenings and 
achievements—thrilling biographies of the 
world’s most interesting workers—first hand 
narratives of great explorers and adventurers in 
industry, science, and general human welfare— 
the great dramas of building, manufacturing, 
agriculture, transportation and finance—the 


' great dramas of scientific research—the su- 


premely important developments in the cause of 
health, education, moral uplift; in national and 
international politics; in the cultural side of 
American life; and in those great industries that 
are providing play and entertainment . . . this 
sketchy outline merely hints at what you will 


find in the NEW WORLD’S WORK. 
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In the February NEW WORLD’S 
WORK Charles Merz begins the 
intimate fascinating biography of 
Ford—how he rose from the ob- 
scure position of farmer’s boy to 
be potentate of industries and 
wealthiest Cresus on earth. It 
was not the captains of finance 
who paved the way for the most 
colossal exhibition of mass pro- 
duction the world has ever 
known, but shopkeepers, carpen- 
ters, clerks—one woman and 
eleven men—who borrowed 
money on their wages to back 
Ford’s “wild and crazy” venture. 
A thrilling story of modern in- 
dustry, of a man’s faith in an 
idea, and of courage—how Ford 
built his famous Model T—how 
within five years his disapprov- 
ing partners saw a return of ten 
thousand per cent on their in- 
vestment—and many other gen- 
erally unknown facts about this 
industrial giant. Enjoyable read- 
ing, entirely too good for you to 
miss. Buy the NEV WORLD’S 
WORK. 
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5 Months of this NEW WORLD’S WORK only $1 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., Dept. 129-RR., Garden City, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me the next five issues of 


To avoid the disappointment of finding your newsdealer 
sold out—and, incidentally, to get the NEW WORLD'S 
WORK at almost Half Price, we suggest that you take ad- 
vantage of our Special Introductory Trial Subscription 
The next five big colorful: issues of the NEW 


Offer. 


Cash Discount of 75c. 


WORLD’S WORK will bring you the complete biographies 


of Steinmetz and Ford, and more than 85 other interesting 


features. 
withdrawn. 


Mail the coupon today—before this offer is 


the NEW WORLD’S WORK. The regular price is 


understand that this coupon entitles me to a Special Introductory 


$1.75 but I 
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By Alfred’ ve Frankenstein 


Mr. Honegger Comes to America 


OME TIME THIS MONTH the port 

of New York will receive a com- 

poser at whose name Paris lifts 

its hands in a gesture of delighted 

approval. Arthur Honegger is his name. 

He will tour the entire country before 
the music season is done. 

In America the name of Arthur Ho- 
negger is half legend. He seems to 
stand for wilful, calculating noisiness 
in the minds of many concert-goers, 
who do not take the trouble to listen 
to his music. While he is here much 
startled conversation will pass about 
the man who writes music about steam 
engines. Wherefore some words on 
Honegger and his music are in order. 

Twenty years ago there lived in Paris 
the strangest, most lovable character to 
be found in all the histories of modern 
music. This was Erik Satie, composer 
of the “Waltz of the Mysterious Kiss 
in the Eye,” of “The War Song of the 
King of the String Beans,” of “Cold 
Pieces,” “Disagreeable Sketches,” and 
“Pieces Causing One to Flee.” Fur- 
thermore he wrote music about “Things 
Seen to the Right and to the Left, 
Without Glasses,” about “Drawings and 
Aggravations of a Fat Gentleman in the 
Woods.” And when he wrote a stage 
piece for his dog, the setting revealed 
by the curtain consisted of a bone. 

There is no insanity in all this. A 
consistent flow of small melody was 
molded into these strangely named com- 
positions. About Satie were Wagneri- 
ans with their grandiose psychologizing. 
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There were mystics, impressionists, and 
a hundred varieties of Orientalists and 
exotics. Satie alone retained the Schu- 
bertian virtue of simplicity of mind. 

Ten years ago in Paris there lived a 
fabulous group of six modernists, who 
nailed to their masthead the flag of 
Satie. Of the famous six of those days 
but two, Darius Milhaud and Arthur 
Honegger, have carved permanent niches. 
Of the two, the niche of Honegger is 
deeper. He came from Havre, where 
he was born in 1892. His parents were 
Swiss, and part of the composer’s edu- 
cation was obtained in Switzerland. But 
it is as a Parisian, with perhaps some- 
thing of the Teuton in his blood, that he 
comes to us. 

Of all the six, Honegger was the one 
best fitted to carry on the tradition of 
Satie. The early master was a magnifi- 
cent giggler, and giggling was quite easy 
for his disciples. But often the younger 
men mixed something quite bitter and 
frenetic with their laughter, and this 
was foreign to Satie. Honegger has 
held to the healthy childishness of the 
composer of the “Pieces in the Shape of 
a Pear” and gone one step further. 

It was the German in Honegger, per- 
haps, that led to that further step. At 
any rate, the German masters of today 
and yesterday have had his close study. 
And the result is rather startling. What 
was a tiny vein of the father of the 
Group of Six, begins in the music of 
Honegger to swell, expand, take on 
monumental size. The gay little tunes 
become big shouting 
tunes, but the essen- 
tial drive of the style 
remains much the 
same. Honegger has 
thus effected what 
might seem at first 
an impossible union 
—the joining of sim- 
plicity with the mod- 
ern grand style. 

Certain works of 
Honegger have 
gained great popular- 
ity. There is the 
tone poem “Pacific 
231,” which is con- 
cerned with the emo- 
tions of a _heavy- 
duty locomotive un- 





der way. There is “King David,” an ora- 
torio consisting of twenty-eight musical 
pieces strung on a spoken narrative of 
the story of the killer of Goliath. There 
is “Horace Victorious,” which is per- 
haps Honegger’s masterpiece to date—a 
ballet with a vigorous and bloody plot. 
There is the Biblical opera “Judith,” 
which Mary Garden sang for the first 
time in America three years ago, and 
promises to do again. 

Besides these dramatic and pictorial 
works there are many other pieces in 
the department of pure music. Pianists 
and violinists know the rich round 
sweep of his melody, as revealed in the 
sonatas. Honegger’s wife, the pianist 
Andrée Vaurabourg, will play a new 
concertino on the tour. The tour itself 
will be another occasion for affirming a 
state of health in the music of today. 


What's Wrong with 
Modern Music? 


ROMINENT IN CURRENT discussions 

of music is the perennial question as 
to what is, or is not, wrong with the 
music now being written. Musica 
America contains a blast against our 
present composers, not by a musician 
this time, but by a publisher whose pro- 
fessional efforts have done much to 
spread propaganda for the modem 
music he now seems to dislike. The 
writer is Alfred A. Knopf: 

“T began not so long ago as an ar- 
dent disciple of modernism,” he says. 
“In music, as in other walks of life, 
I held that what was trying to break 
away from constricting tradition and 
inhibitory don’ts must be wholesome. 
But I’ve come back to Beethoven much 
chastened. 

“T have found few, almost no, great 
continued ideas in modern composition. 
In most cases a single part is made 
greater than the whole. A piece of 
writing is lauded for its rhythm, its 
color, its atmosphere, its novelty; ad- 
mirable features, all of them, if em 
bodied in a worthy musical thought. 
But when that thought is lacking—® 
generally it is—it amounts to nothing 
short of impertinence to offer up 4 
jumble of cacophony simply because tt 
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R-HETERODYNE 





ipa magic of the incomparable RCA 
Super-Heterodyne—finest achievement 
in radio—with all the refinements that have 
come from ten years of research. The new 
simplified electric operation. The new RCA 
Electro-Dynamic speaker. The most popu- 
lar cabinet model in high quality radio in- 
struments ever designed by RCA and its 





associates—General Electric and Westing- 





house.And thegreat manufacturing resources 


nee of these companies make possible the at- 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC SPEAKER 106 


_ =A new power-operated reproducer of tractive pr ice of $375 (less Radiotrons). RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the new 
remarkable range and tone. Ideal to RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest instrument of 
use with Radiola 60, $88 its kind ever built Simplified house-current 

operation, $175 (less Radiotrons) 











Buy with confidence where you see this sign 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Why 
some pianos 
are better 


ECAUSE, for one 

thing, they contain 
a better piano action. 
And today, music lov- 
ers know that the piano 
action is the heart of 
any piano. 


Careful purchasers no 
longer buy pianos 
equipped with un- 
known actions... they 
choose instruments con- 
taining the famous 
Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action... su- 
preme since 1874. 
You'll find it in most 
prominent makes... 
insist upon it when you 
buy the piano for your 
home. 


Look inside the piano 
for this trade-mark... 


WESSELL, 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded 1874 
NEW YORK 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
Garden Book offers the best in vegetable seed, flower seed, 


farm seed, bulbs, roots, flowering shrubs, and roses. 
Write for a free copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 














Box 353 Philadelphia 


Every garden lover and grow- 
erof Rowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
at help to success in Audel’s 
; Gardeners & Growers Guides 
4 —Just Out! A complete library of 
oven answers, plans, — 

“cu 





Arelisblereference:en 
2 cator. au 
BAAR sid bound: 1700 


AN 


a . Folder: Theo. Audel & Co. 
65 W. d St. New York, Dept 268 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relief for Throat Troubles 
BROWN’S Gortorsted DENTIFRICE 
A SUPERIOR TOOTH POWDER 


Samples on request. 
JOHN I, BROWN a SON Boston, Mass, 
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demonstrates rhy‘hmic possibilities. . . . 
The composition of music has been 
made too much of a parlor trick.” 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra, tackles 
the same problem along more philo- 


sophic lines, the medium being Singing’ 


and Playing: 

“We are still too bewildered, awed, 
thrilled, by the mysteries of science, of 
the airship, the Zeppelins, the wonders 
of physics and chemistry, the tremen- 
dous energies of research into the 
sources of our being, to devote our- 
selves to the arts. . . . The generation 
of today is materialistic rather than 
spiritual, mechanical rather than artis- 
tic, active rather than contemplative, 
and you cannot build musical genius in 
a boiling cauldron.” 

Paradoxically, Mr. Stock finds our 
age highly susceptible to music. 

“The musical understanding of the 
masses is enormously increased. Ever 
since the establishment of the ‘pop’ con- 
certs I notice this in immeasurable de- 
gree. At first I could only feed them 
the classics in homeopathic doses, a 
movement of a symphony here and 
there. Now a full-sized program, en- 
tire symphonies, the erudite, the mod- 
ern, every school, is eagerly accepted, 
and the request letters would gladden 
the heart of any educator in love with 
his disciples.” - 


Mechanical Music 


HE MUSIC JOURNALS continue to be 

agitated over the various types of 
mechanical music now in use. In the 
Musical Digest, Dr. Alfred Goldsmith, 
vice-president of the RCA Photophone, 
Inc., predicts that the talking movies 
will lead to a higher standard of taste 
in music. This is his argument, as told 
to Quaintance Eaton: 

“When a picture is shown in a small 
town, you will hear as a musical ac- 
companiment, probably, an orchestra 
which may show any degree of excel- 
lence from absolutely poor to medium 
or fair. The orchestra leader scores 
this production more or less in accor- 
dance with a sheet which goes out from 
headquarters, indicating the appropriate 
music to be played. 

“Now each picture will have its scor- 
ing done by experts, who have libraries 
of the world’s best music at their com- 
mand, and by composers who can write 
suitable music capably, and ofttimes 
more than that, if the necessity arises. 
This cannot fail to bring better music 
to the small theater. Then the orches- 
tral programs which will supplement 
the picture will be played by fine 


orchestras; there will be films of great 
artists who would perhaps never go to 
small towns to concertize.” 

The economic aspect of the new in- 
struments is discussed in Singing and 
Playing. “Ariel” of that magazine js 
hopeful. He says: 

“Radio is shoving the best—and the 
worst—of all the world’s musical litera- 
ture into millions of American homes, 
. . . The radio—always the radio, we 
cannot keep off the subject for an in- 
stant in musical circles—is bringing 
about a completely new system of mu- 
sical entertainment. . . . The movie- 
tone, vitaphone, picturephone, and 
other varieties of sound motion pictures 
are engaging musicians by the hu- 
dreds; whole operas and plays will be 
made at once; in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and elsewhere many orchestral 
players are tortured with the belief that 
the new talking pictures will invade the 
theaters and film theaters.” 

“Ariel” finds that the era of mechani- 
cal music has swelled enormously the 
number of Americans interested in 
music—with obvious benefits to those 
professionally interested. Where only 
eight years ago there were perhaps 
400,000 Americans concerned about 
good music, he believes the number is 
now 2,000,000. Some would even say 
5,000,000, he declares, adding that his 
figure does not count the potential 
music lovers who are now children in 
public schools. 

“For the first time in our history,” 
he points out, “we are letting these chil- 
dren come in contact with the best mu- 
sic in a systematic and intelligent man- 
ner. Thanks to Walter Damrosch, some 
2,000,000 school children are listening 
to the music of the masters regularly— 
over this very broadcasting system.” 

In the same magazine appears an- 
other comment on this theme, but with 
vastly different conclusions. It is by 
Wilfred Heck, of the celebrated family 
in which is transmitted from father to 
son the job of box-office man at Car- 
negie Hall in New York. Mr. Heck 
tells a gloomy tale. After speaking of 
the concert-goers who wish to leave 
their children or their pet monkeys 
with the box-office man, or who hold 
him personally responsible for their 
lack of enjoyment in philharmonic 
concerts, Mr. Heck writes: 

“Two or three days before a concert 
we average between four and five hun- 
dred telephone calls every twenty-four 
hours, and the burden of their inquiry 
is this: ‘Will this concert be broad- 
cast?’ If the answer is yes, the sale of 
tickets drops off perceptibly. ... And 
this is not my experience alone, by any 
manner of means.” 
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ARBORPHONE 


ARISTISONNE 
A. C. electric... . 


7 tubes plus 
rectifier tube . . . One dial 


TABLE MODEL $75. 


without tubes or speaker base 


OR the devotees seated at the 

Opera, and for you, lounging at 
your fireside, the same inspired Car- 
men pours forth her soul in song. If it 
is an Arborphone that brings you the 
Habanera, you are as much under the 
spell of the music and song as they 
who sit in Carmen’s presence. For 


Arborphone, the new, has been per- 
fected to entirely subordinate itself 
so that you can listen with pleasure 
unalloyed, transported beyond your 
fireside to the magical realm of ecstacy. 
Thus, through the wizardry of Arbor- 
phone’s new circuit, the true goal of 
fadio reception is achieved: clear, 
undistorted and without the least 


‘intrusion upon your reveries. And it is 


that which is 
doing more to 
put Arbor- 
phone into fas- 
tidious homes 
than any loud 
shouting of 


claims could 
do. 


Arborphone Div., Consolidated Radio Corporation 
208 East Washington Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


diRBORPHONE 


“All “You Can Ask of a Radio” 
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Winter Wanderings vate 
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mont 
INTER TRAVEL on its present can afford the shorter trips, make up hotels and tourist accommodations has reces 
scale is distinctly a post-war the masculine contingent—their ranks been built up by the French. ica, 
development, the result of augmented by a sprinkling from every Forty-three cruises, averaging 400 tion 
transporting so many Ameri-__ walk of life. Wives, widows, and women tourists each, lead to the West Indies. Russi 
cans to Europe and other places during of independent fortune also travel in As this balmy trip takes but thirty days has r 
the Great War and the seasons imme- large aggregate numbers during the cold at about $500, it is highly popular as entra 
diately following. Interest in foreign season. a distinct bargain in scenic ocean travel. ing w 
things was aroused, and the steady in- Mediterranean cruises lead in popu-_ Finally, there are more. than fifty sail- thenc 
crease of national wealth since the War larity with the winter tourist. Seven- ings to Bermuda, Nassau, Porto Rico, airpla 
has created in America new classes who _ teen of them are offered for the present Jamaica, and the Panama Canal, with havin 
have the means and the inclination to season, averaging 400 passengers at a about 400 passengers for each ship, into ] 
see the world. cost for each of $2,000. These cruises with an average of $300 as the cost. Alt! 
Steamship lines and tourist agencies take sixty days or more, visiting points There are four round-the-world win- comp: 
have been quick to promote this desire of interest along the North African _ ter cruises announced, carrying an aver- exit ¢ 
for winter travel, since it keeps in com- coast, where an excellent system of age of 350 tourists, each at about the su 
mission many of the vessels en- $4,000. Another series of such grown 
gaged in the summer trans- cruises, with bi-monthly sailings almos: 
Atlantic traffic, and thereby pre- from December 1 to March 1, wavs ° 
cludes the trouble and expense of accommodates approximately 30 agreea 
laying them up for many long passengers each at an average cost climat 
months at a time. Advertising, of about $1,300. And finally, an rigors 
through the medium of lectures, additional Mediterranean service winter 
radio, newspapers, and magazines, by certain Italian lines furnishes played 
paints in attractive colors the twenty sailings, with 400 tourists transpe 
joys of winter journeying. One apiece at about $450. Probably tive 
prominent agency alone which less than 500 tourists visit South choice. 
before the War spent the annual America during the winter cost, t 
sum of $20,000 for publicity now months, these taking a route sim- stantly 
is estimated to expend no less ilar to that chosen by President- : 
than $500,000 for that purpose. elect Herbert Hoover—down the 
Travel costs have incrased ma- West Coast, over the Andes from Expl 





terially since ante-bellum days, 
but this is in accord with the 
present high cost of living. The 


Chile to Argentina, and up the 
East Coast on another steamer. 
Up-to-date ships now do va- 
ried thriving coastwise services to 
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comfort and convenience of travel to 
have been correspondingly ad- our own winter resorts—Florida as the 
vanced. Travelers themselves, and the Gulf ports, and to Cali- teau of 
educated by advertising and by fornia via the Panama Canal. five hu 
actual experience, are not de- For many years accommodations bidding 
terred from well-considered tours for tourist travel on these routes just ni 
by the greater expense. were rather ordinary; but during mapped 

Although it is often difficult for the past few years the service has of accu 
men to leave their work during been made thoroughly comfort- the Eng 
the months of December, Janu- able and modern. Numerous so- ploring 
ary, aang —- March, vast journers at our southern and Summer 
numbers do find a way to take SATE IE western winter resorts now pre- geograpl 
these winter vacations. Business A PORT OF CALL FOR WINTER WANDERERS fer to reach their destinations by ovis 
executives in need of rest and Along the shore at Haifa, the seaport which serves the water, thereby adding materially A 

h tired f Holy Land, with the steamer Laconia lying in the distance. h .. ap * 5 f goo 
change, retired men of means, Most ships making the winter tour of the Mediterranean © their outing the diversion 0 moter p; 
and men of moderate income who include Haifa in their itinerary. ocean travel. on in 
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Incidentally, the beauties of the Pa- 
cific Coast are fully described by Mr. 
Stephen Mather, in an article which 
begins on page 77 of this issue. 

Many of the longer cruises involve 
interesting side-trips. An expedition 
through the interior of Africa, from 
Cairo in the North to Cape Town in 
the South, may be undertaken in con- 
nection with one announced cruise. An- 
other takes parties of tourists through 
the African big-game country, over the 
Mountains of the Moon, down the 
White Nile through the Sudan into 
Egypt, by motor and river boat. Pri- 
vate parties also tour the world in lei- 
surely fashion, taking éight or nine 
months 'if- desired, and penetrating the 
recesses of India, Persia, South Amer- 
ica, or Iraq, for example. In connec- 
tion with one trip, travel across Soviet 
Russia via the trans-Siberian railway 
has recently been arranged, the tourists 
entraining at Vladivostock and proceed- 
ing west across the steppes to Moscow. 
thence to Germany and Paris. Even 
airplane tours have been organized, one 
having functioned from Mesopotamia 
into Egypt. 

Although this winter travel cannot 
compare in volume to the prodigious 
exit of excursioning Americans during 
the summer months, nevertheless it has 
grown to noteworthy proportions from 
almost nothing before 1914. In many 
ways winter trips offer relative novelty. 
agreeable opportunity to visit warm 
climates, and a welcome escape from the 
rigors and extremes of our northern 
winters. Great ingenuity has been dis- 
played by the various agencies and 
transportation lines in offering attrac- 
tive programs; and so wide is the 
choice, both as to destination and as to 
cost, that the appeal extended is con- 
stantly broadening. 


Exploring the Roof 
of the World 


Mx. Poo was the first white man 
to cross the “roof of the world,” 

as the Tadjik natives call the pla- 
teau of Pamir. But it was not until 
five hundred years later that this for- 
bidding section of High Asia—it lies 
just north of the Himalayas—was 
mapped and described with any degree 
of accuracy. The Russians share with 
the English most of the honors for ex- 
Ploring the Pamirs, so that when last 
Summer the Soviet authorities sent a 
geographic expedition there, they were 
following a long-established precedent. 
A good deal of exploration of the re- 
moter parts of the Union. has been going 
On in recent years. The Russian 

(Continued on page 167) 





Cunard West Indies Cruises 
.-- A Sun-drenched Winter 


Interlude ayia 


Two days out of wintry New York on a 
Cunarder and you are introduced to summer 
. .. Lounging in your stateroom you anticipate 
Nassau in a tangle of palms and bananas... 
Ordering from your diplomatic steward at 
dinner you visualize the joys of a daiquiri at 
the Sevilla Biltmore Café in Havana... An 
hour in the gymnasium and you glimpse your- 
self diving through the jade surf at Crane 
Beach, Barbados... And it is all true... 
Because you are on a Cunarder which is just 
as glamorous, marvelous and adventurous as 


the tropical ports you will visit. 





Al7 day cruise . . . . . $200 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Colon, Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince. 


S.S. SCYTHIA—From N. Y.... Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises . . . . $300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

From N. Y.... Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 
Every Saturday to Havana by the Trans- 
atlantic Liner Caronia ... Every luxur 
of a great Cunarder . . . from New York 
...Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929. 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


SPRING 


eee AND eee 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


Mediterranean 
THE first cruise to visit Car- 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 
&> North Africa, Spain, France, 
Italy and ‘Dalmatia. Sailing 
April 8, on S.S. “Carinthia.” 

Rates, $725 and upward 


North Cape 


WITH a side trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow. The complete 
northern cruise, including Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, Finland and 
Esthonia. Sailing on June 26. 
Rates, $800 and upward 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


ALONG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest, 
Rome and Granada. Sailing 
June 29, on §.S. ‘‘ Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 
ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 
On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21, 1930. 
Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newbury St., BOSTON, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


ANAMA— 
Peru-Chile 
via Havana 


— by the famous liners, ‘‘ Ebro” 
and “‘ Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
appointments, Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


PaciFic LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York or local travel agent. 
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SC HOTEL-~- RESORT 
AND TRAVEL . 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES | 
CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
ond WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 


January, 1929 
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ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 


HOLLYWOOD CAL. 
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On the Waterfront at 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly modern 
appoi ts an ial social life 
which mark this quietly luxurious 
hotel. Same organization for cuisine 
and service, tested and approved from 
past seasons and again awaiting you. 








Stop in 
Hollywood 


Enjoy the Film Cap- 
itol. See exotic 
sights while in Los 
Angeles this winter. 
This hotel is nearest 
to everything to see 
and do. Reasonable 
 rates—excellent cui- 
sine. Write for free 
descriptive booklet. 


Hollywood 
Plaza Hotel 


Vine at Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 





250 rooms each with bath 











HOTEL SORENO 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Soren Lunp & Son, Owners 

K S. Dopez, Manager 











LOS ANGELES CAL. 





“Within Easy Reach of Everything 


Holel CLAR 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan. 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Diin- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th. 





OPEN JANUARY TO APRIL 
Recognized as one of the foremost resort 
hotels in America. Overlooks beautiful 


n LOS ANGELES 
A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe. Convenient loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on 





=ato\ 





Tampa Bay. The best in serviceand cuisine 


MASSACHUSETTS 





that money can produce, Every recrea- 

tional feature.Sun bathing. Write for booklet, 

CLEMENT E. KENNEDY, Managing Director. 
e 


St.Petersburg Florida 
PRINCESS MARTHA 


250 Rooms---250 Baths---Fireproof 
Steam Heat---European Plan 








Sherman Dennis, Manager 
St. Petersburg - - Florida 





Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
—U. S.income taxpayers on $5,000 and over. 


ORLANDO FLA. 








Your Florida Objective 


Vary full days of enjoyment at our Country Clubs 
or Sunshine Park with its outdoor games, with mo- 
tor trips over Florida. Breakfast in Orlando and 
lunch on the Gulf; or lunch in Orlando and dine at 
Miami. See goldén oranges and clusters of grapes 
fruit, June peas and roses all growing in midwinter, 
Our attractions include; Grand Opera, organ cone 
certs, dances, golf, excellent fishing, casting tourna- 
ments. Municipal airport. Population 35,000, 1900 
hotel rooms; comfortable apartments. = 
Booklet. Chamber of C 202 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 














ORLANDO -Tlorida 


TOY TOWN TAVERN 
Winchendon, Massachusetts 
Reduced rates after October lth 


20%discount by the week ; 30%by the month, 





NEW YORK 





HOTEL §t. JAMES 


muse squant 109.13 WEST 45th ST. mowsy oerween em 


avi 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
quiet we Is She Gtr Reke 





Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, ParsionNT 





NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 


PINEHURST N.C. 











You Are So Near To All 
This Pleasure 


You'll find delightful 
days of golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, etc., and a season 
of social activity only 
16 hours from Y. 
City. Thru Pullmans 
to Pinehurst, the Win- 
ter Resort for Outdoor 
America, Carolina Ho- 
tel now open. Address 
General Office. Pine- 
hurst. N.C. 
wOoORToR 


CAROLINA 











Please order information by num- 
ber. No charge for this service of 
course. Clip the coupon now and 
mail it to— 


E. E. Nelson, P. T. M. 
17 Northern Pacific Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied 
— They are our pledge for the 
ppiest summerof yourlife. Booklet J 
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TRAVEL-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 





‘tun ATTRACTIONS 


AN WIIZERLAN]) 


are not limited to the 


summer season. 


The sunny lands of the 
Mediterranean and the 


Glory of Winter 


SWITZERLAND 


is the best and most 
successful combination for 


Health and Recreation 


For further information apply to 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 
475-A Fifth Ave., NewYork 


F s0Um 74 
AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the finest 
ships in the service, luxurious all outside state- 
tooms. 


BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 
Calling eg at Santos and Trinidad, 


ightl; aaa | 
8 8. VOLEAIE " 8.8. Vauran 


loxerez 
I | 


26 [eior N.Y., or 
your local agent 


Where-To-Go influences family travel plans 


‘B62 Round World 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A CRUISE of the 


MEDITERRANEAN ¢ 
Sailing February 28 {4 
S. S. “ADRIATIC” 
Small . - Excellent 
heqebiaainien 8 The HOLY , 
LAND, EGYPT, theNILE. 4¢ 
ITALY and the RIVIERA 
by private MOTOR. { 
Descriptive Booklet on Request 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE $ 


TOURS CO. Inc. 
553 Fifth Avenue, New York 4 


die. the,.thin. tine tie. 





cenic Cruises to 

alifornia 

via theSPANISH AMERICAS’ 
and the PANAMA CANAL 


The economical way, about $10 a day on the 
only line offering 8 visits in the ‘‘Spanish 
Americas,’’ including the Panama Canal, Col- 
ombia, S.A., Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Mexico. Popular steamers. Spacious decks. 
All outside rooms. Orchestras. Swimming pools. 
Excellent cuisine. Large cool upper-deck 
dining room, one sitting. Circle tours from 
your home town on main line points and 
back. First class transportation — meals and 
bed‘on steamer. Liberal stop-over privileges. 
Frequent sailings from New York and San 
Francisco adel Los Angeles. 


PANAMA I [PANAMA MAILS. SCO. 














18 a jp Rd to pent. 
Sailin lings Ei 
“ The Line with “~~ snake Tour Service” 
HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 
motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar- 
bara offers fascinating tours via Havana or 
direct. PANAMA—18 days — $250. PERU 
—32 days— #495. PERU—CHILE—46 day: 
—$585. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—6 
days — $765. Diversified, completely ar. 
ranged shore trips under direction of ship’s 
officer, Excellent All-Year Climate. 


For Booklets TM address 
GRACE LINE '487ererS« 


Our advertisers waste no money in presentin 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Where-1 To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 











232 itineraries covering all coun- 
tries of Europe during summer of 
1929. Prices from $295 to $1074. 
England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many and France, all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include round 
trip ocean passage; transportation 
through Europe by rail, steamer 
and motor; good hotel accommo- 
dations; excellent meals; sightsee- 
ing programs; admissions to gal- 
leries and museums; services of 
English-speaking couriers and 
guides; transportation of baggage; 
and all tips abroad. Congenial 
parties personally conducted by 
expert couriers. Delightful Tour- 
ist Cabin accommodations on 
Canadian Pacific Steamships via 
the scenic St. Lawrence “water 
boulevard” to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just 
like a big house party! Large 
amount of motor travel in Eur- 
ope. Thousands of satisfied cli- 
ents recommend Guild tours. 
Ask for beautiful 40-page illus- 
trated “Booklet E29.” 
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Annual 
Summer Cruise 


to 
EUROPE 
and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard- 
Anchor Liner “ California” from 
New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 
Our eighth consecutive 
cruise ...a perfectly ideal 
Vacation Combination 
—Europe and the 
Mediterranean. ..a proven 
itinerary — Madeira, Cadiz, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Leghorn, 
Monaco... returning via 
London and Paris with 
opportunity to visit any 
other part of Europe. 


EUROPE 
Spring and Summer 


Let us plan for you and 
work up your own plans. 
Study our informative 
booklets; individual travel 
or group travel of every 
variation. We have 200 
European offices—at your 
serviceat every main point 
—88 years of travel ex- 
perience and peerless 
reputation. 


Popular Tours 


Those seeking the eco- 
nomical carefree “Tourist 
Third Cabin” way should 
consult us. Reservations 
by all lines to any part of 
Europe including Fe ature 
trips to Christian Shrines 
... The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun... ClassicGreece 
(Delphic Festival) oe 
Romantic Russia... 


Programs upon request 
THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours—. 


Officially re¢ognized by Ameri- 
can Universities— Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 
Credit if desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK ff 45 
oe 
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NTERNATIC ANT 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


NORW. AY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
ss‘‘Lancastria” sailing June 29 


Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
viera, eden, Norway, nburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, Sandan 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
IEMPLECice TOURS 


EGYPT PALESTINE 
TURKEY GREECE 


BABY AM d sallhle, 


Wonderful tours sailing in January, 
February, March, April an june. 
Camp in the Desert. Motoring in Syria. 


EUROPE 


Tours sailing in March, April, May, 
June, July featuring motor trips to the 
Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss 
mountain passes, the Thames Valley 
and Shakespeare Country. 


Send for booklet 
TEMPLES TOURS 


447-B Park Sq. Building, Boston 
New York Chieago Washington 
San Francisco Atlanta 


GALVESTON TEXAS 








its indian 

















_summe Mow: 





4 Your closest winter coast resort. Indian 
¥, Summer days and your favorite sport. Splen- 
did horels. Write for booklet. Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, Galveston, Texas. 
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on the Gulf..«<« 
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Modern sports and pleasures mellowed b y 3 } 
Waite Goonpe cosense itp old-world environment. Good hotels, golf, warm climates. Enjoy the luxury ii 
swimming, fishing. Overnight from Miami, | _- .s.the, inspiration of a trip to ; 
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Two and one-half days from New York. | _ South ‘Mawerken Vac : : 
For information addr nee ge 21,000 4 
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“WEST PALM BEACH FLA. + Rio de Janeiro, the world’s most days of glorious sunshine. 
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(Continued from page 163) 
Pamir is at present a part of the Tadjik 
Republic, an autonomous unit within 
the Uzbek Republic, which is a member 
of the Soviet Union. 

The expedition was a joint enterprise, 
including German as well as Russian 
scientists, and it was made up of several 
groups acting more or less indepen- 
dently of one another, though in ac- 
cordance with a concerted plan. It is 
too early to appraise its achievements 
as a whole. Something, however, of 
what has been accomplished is set forth 
in a series of articles which are being 
published in the Moscow official daily, 
svestia. The account is in the form of 
a journal, and comes from the pen of 
N. Krylenko, a member of the expedi- 
tion. It is a fascinating tale of travel 














last outpost of civilization, a wretched 
Kirghiz settlement that goes by the curt 
name of Osh, consisted of fifteen per- 
sons. One belonged to the fair sex, and 
two to. the legion of movie-men. The ; 
rest were seasoned mountain-climbers, ; : a Relic = | 


who had their training in the Caucasus. “The New Town Hall in Stockholm 
Their chosen field was the northwestern 


section of the Pamirs. 
At first they followed a well-trodden by t 0) Cc k h Oo | mi 


caravan route leading across the Alai 
and trans-Alai ridge, into Afghanistan 
and India. The road lies through waste ASSIVE buildings . . . lofty towers of granite... 
places, where the temperature changes - . 

so swiftly from extreme heat to ex- cobbled streets and sidewalks, freshly swept... trim 
treme cold that life is almost impossible. public squares sprinkled with flower beds ... historic 


Caution and haste are essential to the z , 
performing of any task here. ruins and ancient shrines... broad, curving quays along 


The explorers felt it their duty to the waterfront. That’s Stockholm— Venice of the North! 
baptize the nameless eminences. One 


jagged mass will henceforth be known 
as The Barricade, and three peaks be- 
yond the Lenin have been given the shops and gay restaurants... A place of endless interest 
names of Dzierzinski, Krassin, and ious A al ‘led b . 
Tzurupa, to honor the memory of three and enjoyment... casily reached yet unspoiled by routine 
Bolshevik leaders. The westernmost travel. Visit Stockholm on your next trip abroad. 
mountain was christened Sverdlov, after 
the first president of the Union. 


and adventure. 
Krylenko’s group, when it left the 
el 





A thriving modern city with immaculate hotels, smart 





The next objective of the explorers Eight days direct from New York by the Swedish American 
bs was that curious mountain lake, Kara Line, or via London or Paris by convenient boat or train 
vill Kul, whose waters are salt, and which service—ten hours by air. Through trains from Berlin 
the lies in a treeless waste. Having crossed and Hamburg. Booklet from any travel bureau or write 

the Pamir plateau from north to south 
e- and from east to west, they found 
fp themselves by the middle of August at SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
fo the foot of a system of glaciers known Travel Information Bureau Dept. 3A 
as Tanymas. Here they were forced 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
to give up their horses, making the rest 
of the journey on foot. The main 
- achievement of this party was to map 


the glaciers, to find a pass across the 
mountain range that they fringed, to 
Survey the ground, and to trace the 
course of several rivers, notably Yaz- 
vulen and Vanch. In these ways they 
1. Y. have added to our knowledge of the 
= horthwestern region of the Pamirs. 
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Warsaw 
Seldom Sleeps 


RUSSELS IS OFTEN nicknamed the 
Little Paris, Buenos Aires has been 
called the Paris of South America, and 
now Warsaw is assigned the title of 
Paris of the North. In Poland, S. 
Orosz writes: “When in Europe, drop 
in to see Warsaw. Those accustomed 
to the atmosphere of Paris will feel 
quite at home.” 
The ladies of this “Parisian” city are 
described as charmed poesy, elegant in 


attire and with small feet; the wine is 
plentiful, the atmosphere jolly, the 
dances ultra-modern. Social life cen- 
ters about coffee-houses and cafés such 
as the famous Europejski, where all is 
merry indeed. There are many thea- 
ters supplying opera, comedy, drama, 
revues, and the like—the opera boast- 
ing such stars as Gruszczynski, Dygas, 
Didur, and Kiepura, while the National 
Theater is imposing and well managed. 

There are night clubs in Warsaw. 
Here the fun-loving populace may be 
found amusing itself after the day’s 
work, side by side with out-of-town vis- 


‘rank as high as in Paris.” 





New Deluxe Sister Shia Shawnee and Troquois 











CLYDE LINE 


F YOU want to make a brilliant escape from Winter, take 
one of the sumptuous new Clyde Liners and enjoy that 
wonderful journey between New York, Miami and Havana. 
Every comfort ....Every luxury.... Every detail of SERVICE. 


% HAVANA & 
MIAMI 


From the spacious salons to the charming and quite unusual suites and 
staterooms, nothing is lacking for the complete enjoyment of the trip. 
Broad, open or giass-enclosed decks for sports and promenades....new and 
interesting acquaintances ....concerts and dances.... social activities.... 


spacious lounges... . tempting food .... all the joy... 


- all the romance 


of that oft-planned tropical vacation. What more could one wish? 

Special winter service from New York to Havana during January, February 
and March—with a day’s sightseeing at Miami en route. Attractive all- 
expense tours including steamer accommodations, hotels and sight- 


seeing trips. 


Also regular sailings New York to Jacksonville and Miami, calling at 
Charleston, S. C., with additional non-stop express service New York 


direct to Miami. 


Automobiles carried on all steamers. 


Information, reservations and tickets for all Clyde Line 
Services, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York and General Offices, Pier 
36, North River, New York, or any Authorized Tourist Agent. 


@) 





itors and the wealthy. “In Paris the 
joys of life are tasted only by visitors, 
whilst in Warsaw everyone shares them, 
. . . The general public amuses itself 
more simply than in Paris—the Polish 
capital is not monopolized by rich for- 
eigners—but good spirits and humor 
The foods 
are mostly meaty, since Poles abhor 
salads, and the waiters scorn tips as de- 
grading the nobility of service. In this 
Paris is excelled indeed! 

Dance floors are to be found every- 
where, and professional dancing part- 
ners assure the dowager of a nightly 
whirl if she be equal to it. The Poles 
have taken up jazz with a vengeance, 
and local composers torture out their 
own versions of it to grace the night 
clubs. These close with the dawn. 


Rails Across 


the Pyrenees 


T WILL SEEM SURPRISING to Amer- 

icans that the first railroad across 
the Pyrenees, that high mountain range 
which cuts Spain off from France and 
the rest of Europe, was completed only 
last summer. The project, indeed, is an 
old one. The King of Spain proposed 
it in 1882. Diplomatic negotiations 
concerning its operation were com- 
pleted in 1904, and work was actually 
begun in 1907. It was interrupted by 
the War, and engineering difficulties 
account for the delay since then. 

The line just completed runs from 
Pau, in France, to Saragossa, in Spain. 
It reduces the railroad distance from 
Paris to Madrid by 24 kilometers, from 
Paris to Carthagenia by 172 kilometers. 
In the comparatively short distance 
across the mountains it was necessary 
to construct three steel bridges, and 
fourteen tunnels. Even so, the gradient 
on the French side is so steep that elec- 
tric engines must be used, since steam 
locomotives are not sufficiently power- 
ful for their weight. 

Another railroad will be completed 
next year between Toulouse, in France, 
and Barcelona, in Spain, and a third, be- 
tween this and the present one, is under 
construction. 

La France Nouvelle, in reporting the 
completion of the first step in this proj- 
ect, comments: “These lines have no 
other object than that of facilitating 
commerce and travel; there is no neces- 
sity for rapprochement between France 
and Spain, since their relations . 
leave nothing to be desired.” 

Spain, it should be remembered, looks 
forward to entertaining many Americans 
in the year that lies ahead, with impos- 
ing expositions at Barcelona and Seville. 
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The Passing of 
Picturesque Holland 


; jee FAMILIAR WITH the serenity 
and peace of Dutch scenery, be it 
waving fields of grain, flower-lined ca- 
nals, weather-beaten windmills, heather 
dunes, or seashore, will learn with con- 
cern that Holland is suffering from 
modernity. As elsewhere, the ancient 
and picturesque is threatened by the 
efficient and ugly. Wooden shoes and 
pantaloons, white caps and voluminous 
dresses, these still remain—but only in 
remote villages. Everywhere the old 
countryside, with its flowers and its 
peaceful charm, is giving way before 
the gasoline pump, the billboard, and 
the broad highway. 

Such at least is the. plaint of the 
Haagsch Maandblad, a monthly pub- 
lished in The Hague. 

“There was a time,” mourns this peri- 
odical, “when our cities and villages 
kept to themselves. After one had 
passed the closely built-up sections, had 
left behind the ancient city gates and 
ramparts, one would be shortly in the 
open country with its charming chang- 
ing views under continuously moving 
clouds, its farms, woods, meadows, 
heather, and its stately endless rows 
of trees bordering the larger transpor- 
tation arteries. 

“The view might be broken only by 
the slim tower of a castle rising out of 
its surrounding park, the classic lines 
of an old farmhouse or the sails of nu- 
merous picturesque windmills, typical 
of Dutch scenery through the ages.” 

Gradually, however, the expansion of 
cities is reducing the open spaces be- 
tween villages and towns. What is 
left, especially in the western part of 
the country, are a few “museum-pieces”’; 
and for the rest cultivated areas be- 
hind neat fences, parceled, orderly, civi- 
lized and—ruined. 

The quietude has disappeared. The 
traffic along wide asphalt pavements is 
increasing in magnitude and_ speed. 
The most beautiful trees could not be 
preserved, but had to make place for 
wider roads. The result is, instead of 
a beautiful verdure-crowned highway, a 
bare shining highway asphalt with here 
and there a bright yellow gasoline pump 
or glaring billboard. 

The irony of it is that the cause of 
this lies in a reborn love of nature. A 
hew literature, a new poetry, a new 
art of painting emphasized the beauties 
Which were in every one’s reach, but 
Which Hollanders of former days had 
Incomprehensibly overlooked. 
Gradually the new generation devel- 


oped the tendency to free itself from 


the bonds of city life, and to look for 
freedom in the country. It became 
fashionable to spend Sundays in the 
open, on the beach, in the woods or on 
the water. And fashion accomplished 
what neither medical science, nor litera- 
ture, nor government authority, could 
have brought about in so short a time. 
Air, sunlight, exercise, and love of na- 
ture have taken the place of the de- 
pressing atmosphere of the saloon. In 
woods and field, on beach and dunes, 
one may see the tanned faces of a gene- 
ration which through contact with nature 


has obtained a purer and better vision. 

All this seems so beneficial that one 
could wish to find no drawback. Still, 
there can be no question that, in seek- 
ing a closer association with nature, 
Hollanders have found nature itself 
evading them, as if it desired not to be 
wooed in such a manner. Whosoever 
wishes to serve beauty must serve in 
silence; nature’s beauty recoils from 
the masses. 

Thus it is that the absorption of 
beauty by the wanderer, walking in solli- 
tude in the dunes or along the seashore, 
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San in the Spring, before 
the midsummer rush. More 
room on board. The nicest 
fellow travelers. Trains abroad 
not so crowded. Hotels and 
resorts more truly European. 
And your trip in Spring is 
less expensive, too. And one 
more thing: when to go is important; 
where to go is worth knowing, too; 
but how to go ranks highest of all. Let 
those who know — the travel-wise— 
tell you about the famous meals served 


on American ships; the unex- 
pected luxuries; the home-like 
stateroom that you'll learn to 
love; the prompt service of 
stewards who speak your 
own language. Your steamship 
agent will recommend the 
Leviathan, the world’s largest 
ship, if you’re in a hurry— less than 
six days and you’re there. For a more 
leisurely trip, sail on the cabin ships, 
George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, or President Roosevelt. 


~ United States Lines 
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this winter—in 


TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sokh’’) 


Think over the things you would like 
to do now, on a winter vacation South! 

Golf? You’ll find it in Tucson, on a 
picturesque course said by champions 

‘to be the sportiest in the Southwest. 

Tucson Golf and Country Club wel- 
comes visitors. 

Sightseeing? Here are weird, absorb- 
ing relics of an ancient civilization— 
fascinating Yaqui ceremonials—gor- 
geous desert and mountain colorings— 
forests of giant cactus—old Spanish 
Missions—Mexico, a short automobile 
drive away—beautiful homes and gar- 
dens—and a Springtime climate all 
winter long that bids you enjoy these 
things any day! 

Tennis — riding — hunting — fishing — 
these are here too, in a setting all of 
their own. 

Come this winter to America’s sun- 
niest city, for play or for rest. Sunshine 
Club will arrange living accommoda- 
tions and tours, and give you its friendly 
assistance as long as you are here. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

Oldest and largest municipal airport in the U.S.A. 


Reduced winter rates on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific. 
Stop-overs on all tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine - Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
802 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 


Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet’’. 
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is no longer possible. Crowds picnic 
where peace reigned; the seashore from 
north to south is inhabited by gambol- 
ing, noisy humanity enjoying itself and 
destroying what was once majestic in 
its overwhelming grandeur. And the 
Haagsch Maandblad prophesies for the 
future: “The asphalt roadways will 
echo only the hideous cacophony of a 
hurrying, multi-headed mass of up- 
rooted city dwellers.” 


Romany’s Capital 


‘Poeewiises Is A justly famous city— 

famous, among other things, for 
its mayor, its stockyards, and its resi- 
dential lake-front. Recently it has 
earned one more distinction, for it is 
now Gypsy capital of the world. Each 
winter the Romany tribesmen come 
streaming into town from the Western 
prairies on which they have been roam- 
ing. When all are gathered on Hal- 
stead Street they constitute a colony of 
about 4,000—the largest assembly of 
their race to be found anywhere. 

Although the Gypsies are tenacious of 
their tribal customs and costumes, being 
slow to adopt the ways of America, in 
one way they have become thoroughly 
native to our soil. Romany is now 
completely motorized. The various 
families arrive at their winter quarters 
in the automobiles which have become 
indispensable to their transient mode of 
life, displacing the horse-drawn cart. 

According to a United Press despatch, 
“Poverty is unknown among theSe 
strange people . . . the average Gypsy 
is better equipped with worldly goods 
than the average American college pro- 
fessor. Most Gypsy wealth is held by 
the women in jewels, silks, shawls, and 
eiderdown mattresses, which are easily 
transported. The fathers take care of 
the automobiles, and have little other 
responsibility, most of the tribes being 
ruled by women.” 

Police of the Halstead Street district 
state that Gypsies are a highly moral 
people, not given to drink. They are 
prone perhaps to occasional thefts, but 
aside from this racial failing they make 
good citizens. Divorces and desertions 
are almost unknown among them, and 
tribal spirit is notable, every Gypsy 
feeling a blood loyalty to every other. 

An extensive social program will be 
held during the winter months, includ- 
ing the celebration of two separate 
Christmas dates, weddings, and special 
festivities in honor of deserving tribes- 
men. The rest of the time will be 
passed more prosaically—the women 
telling fortunes in mystic hallways, while 
the men make brass utensils or repair 
their often expensive motor chariots. 
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_ A pleasure cruise exceeding 
every expectation. Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoy- 
able entertainment, on board 

the “Rotterdam.” Scenic stéendor, strange 

and thrilling sights in interesting Old World 
lands. 

By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 
8th Cruise 


Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 


Under Holland-America Line’s own management 


THE ‘“‘ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standards of service and 
management on board. 


71 Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the 
layground of Morocco and North Africa), Cadiz, 
ville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Je- 
rusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian 
Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco and 
the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April Ist). Carefully 
lanned shore Excursions included in Cruise 
are. Stop-over in Europe including privilege of 
returning on the magnificent new Holland- 
America Line flagship Statendam, or any other 
steamer of the line. Number of guests limited. 


Cost of Cruise $955 up 
American Express Co. Agents in 
Charge of Shore Excursions 


For choice selection of accommodations, 
make reservations NOW 





Four Luxury Cruises 1929 


West Indies and Caribbean 


By the splendid oil burning sister ships 
VOLENDAM—!16 Days, Jan. 26, Feb. 16, Mar. 9 
VEENDAM—29 Days, February 12 


Illustrated Folder ‘‘R’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., 
Seattle, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico 
City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 

Or any authorized Steamship 
Agent. 

















Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 
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“Oravel News 


| Winter W anderer’s T rails 


‘hy CLIMATES are as different as 
chalk and cheese. From sizzling 
heat in July and August, the Weather 
Man goes into reverse and blows a 
breath that chills and freezes... . Zero 
nights in New York—polar blasts 
in Chicago—ice-caked mornings else- 
where in the North—makes son and 
stranger alike wonder where the Ameri- 
can actually does go in winter. 

Like the Englishman and the Con- 
tinental, the American traveler has his 
own Riviera and Egypt—and if not at 
his elbow—at least in his own country. 
A night or two out from the cities of 
the North and he enters a lovely natural 
garden rivaling the best that the Medi- 
terranean can produce. Blue skies. . 
blue seas, and the embracing warmth of 
summer sunshine. Great palms, not 
pines, sway languidly in the mild breeze 
which blows from the Gulf. There is a 
dreamy, restful atmosphere which 
Stevenson would have loved with a 
pleasing dash of Riviera sophistication. 


For Lusty Adventurers 


_ INTO the crystal which tells the 
world cruisers of the treats in store. 


It seems misty, then it clears . .. there 
are the china-like herons on Lake Biwa 
... the Battle of the Fireflies at Ujii... 
the sacred sake . . . incense rising to the 
stars. Then, following the sun around 
the world... there is... Agra... the 
grief-stricken Jehan’s monument to his 
lost beloved—a temple to make the 
heart of every lover glow. Charmers 
serenading the dreaded cobra—see how 
she spreads her hood in anger... 
Mighty Everest, the monarch of all 
mountains. ... The crystal darkens and 
brightens again .. . and we see... 


Oriental Art 


HE’s something new. On this trip 

to the Orient we are going to see 
the Torii Gate . . . and Yokohama .. . 
and Pekin ...and Korea, or rather 
Chosen . . . Manchuria, as well as the 
Philippines and Hawaii, are not for- 
gotten. While the wonders of the 
oriental world will receive their due 
respects, the real object behind the 
Voyage is to study specially the fasci- 


nating art of the eastern races. The 


home of Hokusai, the master color- 
Man... the porcelain works at Na- 
8oya .. . the Sanjusangendo, temple of 
33,333 images. In China, the mighty 
Ming tombs . . . the home of the T’ang 


vases .. . the temple of horrors. . . the 
City of the Dead, and more. 


England, the Gateway 
to Europe 


WAY IN THE EAST where the sun 

rises—a little more than five days 
from New York—lies England, Amer- 
ica’s gateway to Europe. 

By virtue of her eventful history, 
because of common ties of history and 
language dating from the days when the 
two were one, England is being recom- 
mended as the best vacation land in 
Europe for Anftricans. Tourist England 
reminds us of the Sulgrave of Washing- 
ton, the homes of Franklin and Penn— 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, Frobisher, Ogle- 
thorpe, and King Arthur. 


South to New Orleans 


HE GULF OF MEXICO resembles more 

than anything a huge horn on the 
map. At the highest part of this the 
Father of Waters opens his maw and 
empties the contributions of half the 
United States. One hundred and three 
miles up the river from the Eads 
Jetties stands the Rouen of the Western 
World—New Orleans. New Orleans 
means Mardi Gras—a French dash and 
flavor—noisy markets—bustling streets, 
busy thoroughfares and stately homes. 
New Orleans is lots of fun and there’s 
a big crowd going this winter. 


Yellowstone's Youngsters 


CY FAITHFUL has a new companion 
named the New Giant Geyser. The 
Fairy Creek Section of the Yellowstone 
National Park is his birthplace. From 
his crater, 100 feet in diameter, he 
spouts boiling water 75 to 100 feet twice 
a day. This fountain has caused much 
comment as the eruptions are from 3%4 
to 4 hours in duration. 


Famous Hostelries 


AFFLES HOTEL—SINGAPORE. Famous 
now to the politically minded as 

the Gibraltar of the Orient, Singapore 
is significant to the tourist in another 
respect. The Raffles Hotel is located 
at the fork of the roads on the great 


highway of travel—the roads which lead — 


to Mandalay, Siam, Ceylon, New 
Guinea, the Philippines, and Australia. 
Known as a landmark to world trav- 
elers, it is the hotel which made Curry 
Griffin famous—and is the home of the 
Millionaire Cocktail. 





All- Expense 
Cruises. 


HAVANA 


“MEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy golf, 
tennis, racing, boating, bathing,dancing. 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endless 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 


25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD 
LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 
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How to get extra dollars 


is a problem which presents itself 
at holiday time. 


Here is the 
Answer! at 


Enlist as a representative for 4% 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 4? 

and GOLDEN BOOK .¢” review 

and watch your idle .¢° of Reviews 

hours grow ,¢° Corp. 

profitable. of _Asency Dept. 

e 55—5th Avenue 

oe” New York City, N. Y. 


eo? _ Please tell me about your 
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Our Liking for Snow and Ice 


INTER IS NOW well upon us, 
and with it comes the oppor- 
tunity for indulgence in 
snowy and icy sports. Such 
pastimes in their highly organized forms 
have gained in popularity since the War, 
and winter sports meets and carnivals 
held under the auspices of clubs, colleges, 
and municipalities are no longer of suf- 
ficient novelty to excite much comment. 
Lake Placid Club, situated in the Adi- 
rondack region of New York State, was 


opened for winter guests as early as’ 


1903. It has since become a famous 
eastern center for skiing, skating, 
hockey, tobogganning, and other related 
events, while various Canadian resorts, 
notably the city of Quebec, attract vis- 
itors from far and wide. Everywhere 
that there is snow and ice, we are learn- 
ing to like and to use them. 

The Lake Placid Club schedule of 
winter events this year, perhaps more 
elaborate than most, includes Christmas 
Pageantry, December 24 to 28; College 
Week, December 27 to January 1; 
Children’s Ski Competition, December 
31; Dog Team Derby, January 16 and 


17; Annual Figure Skating Meet, Jan- 
uary 18 and 19; Women’s Winter 
Sports Competition, Febmary 7 and 8; 
Men’s Winter Sports Competition, Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, and 9; Annual Ski Tourna- 
ment, February 11 to 13; Winter Sports 
Carnival for Preparatory Schools, Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16; and the Intercolle- 
giate Winter Sports Union Champion- 
ship Contest, February 25 and 26. 
Many minor events are listed at inter- 
vals, and the daily program of sports 
will continue as long as the ice. and 
snow hold out—probably well into April. 

In the colleges winter sports have as- 
sumed an increasingly important place. 
The Winter Carnival of Dartmouth, to 
be held this year on February 7, 8, and 
9, and the Lake Placid Club’s College 
Week and Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships, are the most important meets 
held annually—the Dartmouth carnival 
having been held eighteen times pre- 
viously. Williams College also sponsors 
an event, as do McGill of Montreal and 
other institutions. The various stunts 
are contested as in a track meet, and 
the winner is named by a point scoring 


system. Ice hockey is an independent 
branch of collegiate sport, and has re- 
ceived major recognition at Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton—these universities, 
however, offering but little competition 
to Canadian institutions at which the 
game reigns supreme. 

Minneapolis holds a municipal Win. 
ter Sports Play Week, this year from 
January 12 to 20 inclusive, which is 
open to all under the direction of the 
Board of Park Commissioners—a com- 
munity affair in which the Board judges 
the events. The neighboring city of St. 
Paul conducts a similar program, as do 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and many other 
American towns and cities of the snow 
belt from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
Briarcliff Lodge, an enterprising center 
near New York City, conducting a win- 
ter carnival not long ago, even imported 
quantities of snow from the north by 
freight car when the local supply failed! 
Quebec has held winter carnivals for 
thirty-five years, and under the Quebec 
Winter Sports Association a full pro- 
gram is annually arranged for citizens 
and tourists alike. 











THE SKI JUMPER: AN EXHIBITION BY LARS HAUGEN AT RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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In Europe the Swiss mountain re- 
sorts such as St. Moritz and Muerren 
draw their quota of Americans, in addi- 
tion to every variety of European. 
Here may be found the usual roster of 
sports, with figure skating gracefully 
executed by greater numbers perhaps 
than in America, while hockey sinks to 
its lowest ebb. Facilities are probably 
in no way superior to our own, but the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere is colorful and 
the setting more elaborate. Switzerland 
is the home of organized winter sports, 
skiing having been introduced there 





from its Norwegian home as early as 
1889, while ski tours of the Alps were 
inaugurated in 1893. 

But it is by no means necessary to 
seek out Northern or Swiss resorts, or 
to re-enroll in some New England col- 
lege, in order to enjoy the pleasures of 
an old-fashioned winter. Where there are 
snow and a hill, there is coasting. Any 
icy pond gives skating and shinny— 
hockey in its elementary form. Skiing 
may be practised wherever fresh snow 
is found, and indeed the elaborate 
banked jumps of the resorts are best 











No more beautiful motor drive in 
all the world than that which 
extends along the entire... 


GULF COAST 


_ Ride near the water’s edge through gorgeous gardens, 
great avenues of moss-covered live oaks, pine forests, 
and a riot of semi-tropical vegetation. 

The Gulf Coast is the golfer’s paradise, where the 
weather and the courses are as near perfect as is possible. 
Weather not too cold or too hot, and no time required 


to become acclimated. 


There is deep-sea and fresh-water fishing, horseback 
riding, tennis, swimming in glass-enclosed pools, 


and side trips, always interesting, to the nearby 
old-world cities of New Orleans, Pensacola, 


and Mobile. 


The season is at its height right now. Hotel 
tates are most moderate and accommodations 


all that could be desired. 





Write today to R. D. 
Pusey, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., Room 
333-D. 9th & Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for 
complete information 
and booklet about the 
Gulf Coast. 




















let alone by the inexperienced. Snoy. 
shoeing is equally easy to practise 3 
home, providing the two prime necessities 
—snow and snow-shoes—are available, 

In short, winter has ceased to be an 
indoor period of reading, hibernation, 
and quiet meditation. Its  outdoo 
sports are varied enough to suit any in. 
dividual, and the novelty and glamor 
of snowy strivings appeal to most of 
us in one form or another. Sport, once 
the property of summery days, has, 
through Canadian and Northern Eur. 
pean influence, become a hardy, hearty 
sort of thing—equally at home in all 
weathers and in all places. 



























A Vicarious 


Nimrod 


“ToT LEAST AMONG a_ sportsman’s 
joys are memories that come on 
winter evenings, when smoke is rising 
from his pipe, and a log sputters in the 
fireplace. At such a time the true hunter 
tastes again the triumph of an antlered 
head brought low; the true fisherman 
feels again the weight of bulging creel, 
Alas, such joys are not for me! When 
fish sulked and ducks flew out of range, 
I rested on my oars and shared the 
laughter of the loon. I remember best 
the shameful hours when my gun was 
resting against a tree and I was throw- 
ing crumbs to a hungry squirrel.” 

So writes John Hodgdon Bradley, Jr, 
in the Forum. He explains that his 
contact with wild life has consisted not 
so much in shooting as in making 
friends. Once, ruled by a passion t0 
catch black bass in a semi-bassless lake 
in Illinois, he paddled along many 
miles of shore line, anchored, and fished 
hopelessly. A large garter snake robbed 
his bait can; it was captured, and be: 
came quite tame. “She ate one large 
green frog every three days,” says Mr. 
Bradley. “But she languished in spite 
of devotion, perhaps because of it, and 
died in less than a month.” 

Then came a turtle mania, and the 
creatures were approached by duck 
boat, pounced upon, and domesticated. 
Once a large snapper was caught by 
net, but he was too pugnacious aml 
promptly won freedom by his menatt 
to bare toes, which he went after with 
savage demeanor. “A derelict sco¥ 
furnished an aquarium for our cap 
tives. We garnished it with the cot 
forts so dear to the indolent soul of! 
turtle. There our pets would sit all day 
long, just blinking and looking with pre 
fessional calm.” 

In Glacier Park the wily marmot, 
exceedingly shy mountain woodchuc, 
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was won over to lunching with Mr. 
Bradley and some companions. The 
marmot allowed itself to he petted, and 
“quite unabashed, he joined us and 
chewed on an old glove, salty with per- 
spiration. .. . I have told this story to 
seasoned park guides. They listened 
courteously.” And even a_ nesting 
thrush has been his friend, allowing him 
to lift her from her little home while 
he examined her eggs. 

“Of course,” says Mr. Bradley, “wild 
animals must struggle to live, and 
empty stomachs do not make full hearts. 
Wiser heads than mine can vouch for 
the relentless push of life. Sadder 
hearts than mine will deny any friend- 
liness in nature. But a man sees some 


of Stanford and Oregon for its next 
year’s football uniforms. 

Another development of the season is 
the increasing interest of the general 
public in football—once the exclusive 
property of undergraduates, alumni, and 
fond parents. Teams such as Notre 
Dame, playing frequently away from 
home, and West Point, national prop- 
erty in a sense, number their adherents 
all over the country—rooters without 
college ties who have attached them- 
selves to some eleven and follow its for- 
tunes with all the interest of a “profes- 


sional” alumnus. Eighty-eight thou- 
sand packed the Yankee Stadium to 
capacity while Stanford and West Point 
battled, yet the former has few eastern 
graduates and the latter’s alumni are 
scattered in distant army posts. In 
fact, intercollegiate football, with all its 
color and atmosphere, is probably sup- 
planting professional baseball in popu- 
lar esteem. In an age of increasing 
prosperity it is fashionable and “cor- 
rect,” while women like its pageantry. 

As far as skill of performance is con- 
cerned, honors go to the Pacific Coast 
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perhaps, is the animal who kills for /-_ : / 
hate or fun, who walks erect and speaks / A 
a foreign language.” 
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Football Goes West 


cy New Year’s Day in the great 

bowl at Pasadena, California, 
Georgia Tech, of Atlanta, will meet the 
University of California to decide a 
football championship. This intersec- 
tional contest is an annual event held 
in connection with the local Tourna- 
ment of Roses celebration, and mark- 
ing the completion of the gridiron sea- 
son. Though neither “Tech” nor “Cal” 
stands as undisputed leaders in their 
geographical sections, both teams rank 
high and the contest should prove an in- 
teresting one to the attending carnival 
throng. 

The Pacific coast has shown an un- 
doubted football supremacy during the 
fall of 1928, for on Thanksgiving Day 
New York University, acclaimed the 
undisputed eastern champion, lost in 
New York to the Oregon Agricultural 
College by a score of 13 to 25—the 
Oregon team having previously enjoyed 
rather a low football rating on the 
Coast. Two days later a powerful 
United States Military Academy eleven, 
another squad of championship calibre, 
was completely overwhelmed by Leland 
Stanford 0 to 26 in New York. On the 
same day in Los Angeles famous Notre 
Dame was defeated by the University 
of Southern California 14 to 27. Last 
spring Stanford came East to win the 
Intercollegiates in track, while Califor- 
tia triumphed in the intercollegiate re- 
gatta—thence proceeding to Holland to 
gain an Olympic Games title without 
much difficulty. 

Hence the athletic prestige of Coast 
teams is now at its zenith, and so fash- 
lonable have they become that it is said 
Dartmouth will adopt the white jerseys 


“ SERVICE 
“LOW FARES TO 


AROUND THE WORLD 
pect ti 


A voyage to the Orient or Around the World costs less 
than you may suppose. Seattle to Yokohama, FIRST 
CLASS, for as little as $195.00. 


Luxurious 22,000 ton N. Y. K. liners sail every other 
Wednesday from San Francisco, with stop-over each way at 
Honolulu. Monthly from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from 
Seattle direct to Japan. 

Around-the-World service, East or West, FIRST CLASS 
fare $983.30 up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Special “Round-the-Pacific” tours to all interesting ports in 
The ORIENT and AUSTRALIA—$852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write to 
Dept. 8 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


LOS ANGELES, 
605 South Grand Ave. 


SEATTLE, 
801 Ist Ave. 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
551 Market St. 


CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. 


Veer, 
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NO DULL EVENINGS @ NWO DULL SUNDAYS 


ae 


radio in every room 
And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


The x organization of 
Piatatlen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 


and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT , ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* *& YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


x * 





A seerican 


EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


are a convenience 
for strangers among 
strangers. If lost or 
stolen uncountersigned, 
their value is refunded 
to you. They are spend- 
able everywhere...cost 
only 75c for each $100 
and can be easily se- 
cured at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and 
American Railway Ex- 
ptess offices. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Slt Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
in exactly the location where it is 
most needed~ the center of commercial 
Philadelphia. Convenient to theatres 
railroad stations, all of the great 
banking institutions stores and 

publishing interests. 
a fa 

1200 Guest rooms, faultlessly appointed, 
Three Restaurants.... Superior Banquet 
and Convention Facilities. 


Rates commence at $4°° per day 





HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director 














advertising. 





For Additional Travel information see Pages 163 through 
177. They contain interesting announcements of depend- 
able Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours and Resort 
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Sport 








es 





in general and to California in particy. 
lar. With supremacy established jp 
track, rowing, and on the gridiron, well 
may the Native Sons exclaim in jocy. 
lar vein, “What other games do yoy 
Easterners know?” 






Why Germany 
Goes in for Sport 


T= THE GERMAN people have 

turned to sport in ever increasing 
numbers, since the War, has been ap. 
parent to all recent visitors to Ger. 
many. Some see in this a desire on the 
part of the Reich, disarmed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, to substitute ath. 
letics as a means of keeping its young 
men fit, for the now prohibited con- 
pulsory military training which obtained 
before the War. But the enthusiasm 
with which people of both sexes and all 
classes participate in sport, actively and 
as spectators, cannot be explained on 
that basis. 

One —_ explanation—characteristically 
German in being rather philosophical— 
appears in an article by Herman Ka- 
sack in Die Weltbiihne, a liberal Berlin 
publication. 

Since the War there has been a recrv- 
descence of a new and vital joy in exist- 
ence, Mr. Kasack believes, which has 
manifested itself in many forms. It is 
in sport that this renewal of vitality 
finds its commonest expression, and it 
comes as a reaction from what the author 
terms the decay and violation of the 
cultural and social systems of pre-war 
Germany. 

Mr. Kasack brings out another maii- 
festation of the influence of sport in 
vitalizing life which, from his emphasis, 
he evidently regards as most significant. 
It is the real communal feeling which 
sport engenders. After describing at 
some length the pitfalls inherent in the 
use of a slogan, the author nevertheless 
calls the vitalizing of life by sport 
Americanism. He says: 

“Americanism means today the 
sence of vitality. The development of 
sport corresponds to this. Sport is nat- 
urally not a matter of being in style; 
the inherent factor in sport—real com- 
munity feeling—is too great. Sporting 
events are the only ones which, a: 
though regularly repeated, nevertheless 
find thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
of the most different kinds of people 
drawn together in a sort of community 
of spirit and enthusiasm, in the same 
forgetfulness of every-day life.” 

Thus it is, Mr. Kasack finds, that 
even today, as in ancient times, the 
popular heroes are the great sportsmel. 
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Top On the second green 


SEPPA’S fairways are deep Bottom Holing out on No. 1 

in the turf that time and 3 
care alone produce. The greens 
swell and roll in the brilliant 
Florida sunshine. Pleasant 
breezes from across the warm 
clear waters sway the palm 
trees. Few spots in this win- 
ter world offer more delight- 
ful golf than Useppa. 


Wire for reservations, pick up 
your clubs and board the train 
for South Boca Grande. For 
booklet and information ad- 
dress, J. F. Vallely, Manager, 


USEPPA INN 


USEPPA ISLAND, LEE COUNTY, 
FLORIDA 
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BRIDGE. A main artery for three 
Avice and an important high- 
way link. No other crossing 
within fifty miles. The White Fireman 
advised the installation of a pipe line 
with outlets at various points along the 
span as a protection against fire. Simple. 
Inexpensive. But the owners said, 
“Why should we go to the trouble? 
The bridge has been there twenty years 
and hasn’t caught fire as yet.” 


But within a year it did catch fire. The 
wood floor was consumed. The rails 
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and steel work were warped and twisted. 
Traffic was re-routed. Shipping was de- 
moralized. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars wasted, which a few hundred 
might have saved. 


The White Fireman is an experienced 
loss-prevention engineer — a specialist 
in reducing fire-hazards. He has helped 
thousands of owners to make their 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Gldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


January, 1929 


properties more fire-safe. Frequently 
the acceptance of his recommendations 
has resulted in considerable savings in 
insurance premiums. But where there 
exists an indifference to fire danger, hig 
best efforts may be nullified. 


4 4 4 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used 
in this advertising to symbolize loss-pre. 
vention engineering service —a nation-wide 
service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss. 
hazards. Consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of 
technical assistance comprise the work of 
this service. Ask your North America Agent, 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 
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ENDURING SPEED 


Times without number, Mimeographs have run mil- 

lions of impressions at high speed and were in perfect 
condition at the end of the long trek. Staunch! 
There is a mechanical trimness and surety about the 
Mimeograph that makes it one of the remarkable de- 
vices of its age. Dependable always! With a capacity 
for duplicating thousands of forms, letters, bulletins, 
charts, designs, etc., in every hour of the working day. It 
has built up an enduring place for itself in business 
and education throughout the world. It completely fills a 
field of its own—a field which it has created and developed 
by high service and dependability. Good printing done 

















privately, under personal supervision, and at low cost, has 
made it the standard duplicating device. Its speedy revolu- 
tions have revolutionized the fine art of duplicating. A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, will gladly send booklet showing 
how it saves time and money—and is dependable always. 


MIMEOGRAPH\ 
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The best acquisition of a cultwated man ts a liberal 
frame of mind or way of thinking; but there must 
be added to that possesston acquaintance with the 
prodigious store of recorded discoveries, experi- 
ences and reflections which humanity has acquired 
and laid up 


CL tebe Ge 


R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
America’s greatest scholar 
and the compiler of the 

famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
made this interesting and signifi- 
cant remark: 


“I have been surprised,” he 
said, “‘to see how often I myself 
turn to the Harvard Classics to 
enjoy pieces of permanent litera- 
ture, in contrast with the mass of 
ephemeral reading matter which I 
am obliged to go through.”’ 


Everybody knows that good 
reading is an essential part of every 
complete human life. 
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He made it possible 
for everyone 
be well read 





to 









But how can a busy man or 
woman know what is the best 
literature? How can you .single 
out the books that will entertain 
and benefit you most, when the 
smallest public library contains 
enough volumes to keep you read- 
ing for fifty lifetimes? 


It was this very question that 
prompted America’s greatest 
scholar to assemble in one set the 
books that are ‘‘the essentials of a 
liberal education.’’ Dr. Eliot, for 
forty years president of Harvard 
University, has wonderfully solved 
your reading problem at last. 


DR. ELIOT'S 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 complete masterpieces of f ADAY TE 
literature, the best thought of the past twenty centuries. | 
And to-day thousands of cultured families in whose private 
iibraries these fifty volumes have a place of honor, are ready 
to testify to the value of Dr. Eliot’s expert guidance. 


MINUTES 
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UNIQUE FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless 
writings themselves, the Five-Foot 
Shelf contains special features of 
great importance. These are: 


Daily Reading Guide 


365 reading selections from The Har- 
vard Classics are here appropriately 
assigned, one for every day in the 
year. Each selection can be read by 
the average person in about 15 min- 
utes with leisurely enjoyment. ‘The 
Guide is attractively illustrated and 
each assignment is introduced by 
interesting comments on the author, 
the subjects or the chief characters. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume, Dr. Eliot, 
out of his wide experience as a 
teacher, prescribes eleven reading 
courses. In these he explains the 
purpose and plan of each course, and 
gives you an exact list of the titles, 
with the order in which you should 
read them, and just where you will 
find them in the set. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an _ absolutely unique 
feature, the Index Volume of the 
Five-Foot Shelf. It is the only 
volume of its kind in existence; over 
a year of expert work was spent on 
it. It gives instant access to the most 
worth-while things that have been 
written on practically any subject, 











SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK 






Every forward-thinking man and woman should know at least 
something about these famous “ Har- 
vard Classics.”” A handsome free 
book has been published that tells 
all about them. It explains how, 
from his lifetime of reading, study 
and teaching, Dr. Eliot chose the 
masterpieces of all time: and how he 
has so arranged them with Footnotes, 





P. F. COLLIER & SON CO., 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the most famous library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics). Also, please advise 






Indexes and Reading Courses that 
anyone may get from them the broad how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 
eee the cultural viewpoint Mr. 
that every university strives to give. T 

And, best of all, by Collier's famous Name Mrs Bettis ay sn ait aug dwn loleehet SoS Tns@h Sie aah al crol an di hel Seale Bier Mitoreie 
plan of paying while you enjoy them, Miss 
these great books are within reach of WA SAR 5 sted Gh Gina alison Oh aie, Sa HATS A aNIRTM aaRain Sigtorweate Reka Cpa Nee 


all. There’s no obligation. Just mail 
the coupon for your copy of the free 
book to-day. 





Ee, x, saanceRR sen ecb centers telarecoe tet ete ceekevonstointe state cee oe eee 5 ete 
The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children § 
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‘hat the Reader Has to Say 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 


HERE IS NOTHING in the record to 
indicate that Burns was a magazine 
editor, but we may venture to as- 
sume that he had the tribe in mind. 
No one deplores this omission from the 
profusion of human faculties more than 
the Editor himself. He fashions each 
issue of the periodical with painstaking 
care from the first printed line to the last. 
He puts into it not only his energy but his 
heart and maybe his soul as well. Each 
issue is a book in itself. It must stand 
the test of immediate reading, north, east, 
south, and west. It must stand the acid 
test of time. Yet when one number is 
completed there is no opportunity for self- 
appreciation; another must be begun. 


The Reader on his part usually has 
other things to do than to write letters to 
the Editor, either of criticism or of com- 
mendation. Only a great event will move 
him. For that reason—if for nothing 
else—it is fortunate that last month’s 
issue of this magazine carried changes in 
size, typography, and arrangement that 
made all readers take notice while fur- 
nishing a reason or an excuse for many of 
them to write letters. 


““T CONGRATULATE YOU HEARTILY,” writes 

Bishop Manning from a sickbed. “The 
changes seem to me admirable in every 
way. It is the spirit of the REVIEWS OF 
Reviews and its outlook upon life which 
its readers so greatly value, and I believe 
that the friends of the magazine will like 
it better than ever in its new outward 
form.” 

A fellow-editor, Richard H. Edmonds 
of the Manufacturers Record, sends a 
message from his winter office in 
Florida: ‘You have, I think, rendered 
a distinct service to your readers—and 
that means to a very wide circle of think- 
ing American people.” P 

“When my eyes fell upon the new form I 
was somwhat disappointed. [It is Senator 
Fess who speaks.] Long association with the 
magazine created the sensation of the pass- 
ing of an old friend.” But he adds: “The 
more I examine the new form the better I 
like it.” 

Senator Capper feels sure that “the great 
majority of your readers will approve the 
change,” and he seizes upon the occasion to 
confide in us: “I think I have not missed an 
issue in ten years or more; it has been almost 
as necessary to me as my daily paper.” 

But Senator Couzens begs to differ: “To 
be perfectly frank, I do not like the new size. 
I think it has cheapened the magazine.” 

4 


“continued to read 


Well up among leaders of American bank- 
ing is Thomas W. Lamont, for eighteen years 
a partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The January issue moved him to write: “As 
an old friend I am glad to join in greeting the 
REVIEW OF REviIEws in new form and dress. 
Its semblance is changed; but its spirit, ‘its 
ideals, its standards are, I am sure, unchanged 
and unchangeable.” 


Vice-President Sisson, of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, finds the 
change “most satisfying” and hopes for 
“continued success in the unique field which 
you have so long and creditably occupied.” 


“You certainly have made an improve- 
ment,” writes Frank Vanderlip, formerly 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York. He, too, takes occasion to add that 
“the Review oF Reviews to my mind has 
long filled an important place in our maga- 
zine literature.” 


The president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, Darwin P. Kingsley, re- 
marks that “the physical attractiveness of a 
magazine ought not to be of great impor- 
tance, but as a matter of fact it is.’ He 
likens the magazine that is attractive to the 
eye, well arranged, and easily read, to a 
building that is architecturally beautiful in- 
stead of being as ugly as a smokestack. “The 
pride that you must feel in the story of the 
REviEw OF Reviews is entirely justified.” 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, proclaims that he has been 
“a consistent and interested reader of the 
REVIEW since it was first started... . I have 
it because of its real 
worth.” 

“Really, it is splendid,” writes Will Hays. 
“Tt is like meeting an old friend in a new 
suit. The Review or Reviews was on my 
father’s table when I was a child, and I have 
read it since I learned to read. My apprecia- 
tion has grown with the years.” 

The President of Yale University, Dr. 
Angell, pens a delightful note with his own 
hand: “I wish you every success in the new 
garments, which appeal to me as very be- 
coming. For a journal carrying so much il- 
lustration material I always thought the older 
form inadequate. It gave me, too, a sense 
of being crowded and a bit confused. All these 
defects are remedied in the new form.” 

Other college presidents make similar 
comment: Wilbur of Stanford, Kinley 
of Illinois, Thwing of Western Reserve, 
Main of Grinnell, Eggleston of Hampden- 
Sydney, Clark of Nevada, Coffman of 
Minnesota, Denny of Alabama, Robinson 
of the College of the City of New York; 
the list is indeed a long one. President 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
declares that for a generation he has been 
a constant reader of the magazine. “The 
sanity and clarity of its interpretation of 
human affairs is’ about the fairest and 


justest presentation of the world in action 
that I have had knowledge of.” 

The comment of another college president, 
Hamilton Holt, has additional interest be. 
cause he was himself an editor: “I do not 
know of a magazine in America whose typo- 
graphical appearance is more dignified, 
charming, and readable.” 

Professor Seligman of Columbia University 
has been “so long accustomed to looking 
forward every month to the well-balanced, 
high-minded, and forward-looking comments 
that the change of form came almost like a 
shock.” But he says that he became con- 
verted after the first surprise was over. 


S THE READER TIRING of this recital? 
The Editor could never become weary 
from perusing letters from constituents 
though the number—as at this moment— 
runs into the hundreds. The letters are 
not all in terms of praise. “I hope mine 
will be only one of many protests,” a 
North Carolina woman volunteers. 


Most often the complaint is from one 
who has kept the bound volumes, as a 
record of contemporary history, over a 
period of years, and is annoyed at the 
prospect of searching for a place for the 
larger size on his bookshelves. One reader 
goes out of his way to feel sorry for libra- 
rians, and another—little realizing the 
months of hectic planning—hopes that we 
do not intend to change the size often. 


Speaking as a librarian, and there is none 
more respected, John Cotton Dana of the 
Newark Public Library declares: “The 
new form of the REvIEW oF REvIEws has 
improved its powers of attraction, as far 
as I am concerned, by about 500 per cent. 
I certainly hope that you will find your 
magazine reborn is sufficiently attractive 
to pay you for the large expense which 
you must undergo.” 


This resumé would not be complete 
without a word from the advertising fra- 
ternity: “The Review is none the less the 
Review because it has lipsticked its R 
and gone to a size in line with the times.” 
—This comment comes from L. W. C. 
Tuthill of New York. 


72 REAL PURPOSE of such a page as 
this, in which the Editor talks with the 
Reader, is to tell something about articles 
and authors in the present issue, and about 


plans for the future. But our space has 
already been used for another purpose. 
Shall we say that sketches of nine of the 
ten contributors in our feature section this 
month may be found in “Who’s Who,” 
and let it go at that? 
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in the Production of 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


West of 
St. Louis 


a 
~ 


f g 
The acknowledged position of Los An- f To manufacturers seeking expansion in 
geles as one of the fashion centers of the ‘ the Pacific Area, the Bureau of Power and 
style world is borne out by the fact that \ Light offers invaluable cooperation in the 
there are over 30,000 power sewing ma- 4 solution of this problem. A comprehensive 
chines in the Los Angeles District {S survey will be made, without charge, for 

( any specific industry 








HE style world spends many millions Angeles is firmly based on: freedom from 
Te dollars annually for Los Angeles- labor troubles ...intelligent skilled oper- 
created-and-madewearing apparel. Within atives...efficient working climate...center 
a few years, Industrial Los Angeles has of Pacific Coast population...low building 
forged ahead of all western cities in this costs...excellent transportation by truck, 
basic industry. rail, and water...abundant, cheap water 


In the successful manufacture of clothing and power. 

the essential factors of high output, low —_[ndustrial Los Angeles is completely elec- 
production costs and profitable distribu- _trified. Cheap and adequate Municipal 
tion are here available. As the wearing power has made low unit costs a large el- 
apparel industry of a city grows, so does ement in local manufacturing, and has 
its general industry prosper. given Los Angeles the industrial leader- 


The western industrial leadership of Los ship of the West. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 
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Accounting 
Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Art 
French, Italian,Spanish 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 
Biology 
Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 
Christianity, History of 
Classics 
Community Organiza- 
tion 
Composition 
Dramatic, Elementary 
English,College,French, 
Italian, Latin Prose, 
Lyric Poetry, Public 
Speech, Spanish 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Descriptive Geometry 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composition, 
French, Italian 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 


in the following Subjects 














HESE courses have been prepared by our in- 

structors to meét the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essential 
to the full understanding of each subject is fully 
covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of each student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally instructed by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. Special arrangements can be 
made for group study. 


The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A coupon 
is printed below for your convenience. If you care 
to write a letter briefly outlining your Educational 
interests our instructors may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here be- 
cause additions to the courses offered are made 
from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department 

has prepared courses covering the equivalent 

of four years of High School study. This complete 

High School or College Preparatory training is 

available to those who cannot conveniently under- 

take class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin. 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 


Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
R. R. 2-29 
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Economic History of 
the United States 

English 

English Literature 

Essay Writing 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

American, Christian 
Church, European 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Labor Problems 

Latin 

Literature 
American, Biblical, 
Classical, Comparative, 
Contemporary,English, 
French, Greek, Italian. 
Juvenile,Latin,Spanish 

Magazine Article Writing 

Manufactured Gas 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 
Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 

Psychology of Childhood 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Romance Languages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 

Typewriting, etc., etc. 

1289 
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Wea] our first book 


from the 
ae Book-of-the-Month 
Club 





Take advantage of this special offer—made 
to reach our “first hundred thousand” 


NOTICE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did not get your first book 
free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 
your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 


VER 95,000 book-readers now be- readers. After reading these facts, they 
long to the Book-of-the-Month subscribed. 
Club. The organization is engaged in a 
“drive” to reach one hundred thou- 
sand—a scant five thousand more. 
Those who join now will be given their 
first book free. 


A great many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining this 
organization, but have “put it off” 
through busyness or procrastination. 
If this has been true in your case, it is 
clearly an advantage to you to delay 
no longer. We suggest simply, that you 
get full information at once, about 
what the Book-of-the-Month Club does This being the case—if you have 
for you, and decide once for all whether ever thought of joining the club—it 
you want to join. does seem sensible to get the facts as 

In this connection, here is a perti- to how it operates as quickly as possible, 
nent fact that may be important to and then (if you want to) join before 
you. Of the 95,000 people who now this special “‘first-book-free” offer ex- 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club, __ pites. This will happen soon; for our 
not a single one was induced to join by a membership increased by almost fifty 
salesman or by personal solicitation of thousand in 1928. So, if you are in- 
any kind. They were simply given the terested, mail the coupon now, before 
facts as to what it does for book- you forget to do so. 


And what sort of people are they? 
Cabinet members, senators, judges,’ 
governors; leaders of industry and 
finance; the outstanding figures in 
thousands of communities large and 
small. Our list of members, indeed, 
reads like a who’s who, in every pro- 
fession, in every walk of life. These 
are judicious people, in other words, 
not of the kind to be easily influenced 
or to follow fads. They know what 
they want. 





ae Fees 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 26-2 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Heary Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allen IS Sai Seer cg sase Sore eee ies ee ee 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB PRIOR cis acs ein nd hte, 35h ae i ee ee 
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And Why Not—When You Can Learn So Easily? 


French any more. It is 

understood that everyone who 
really matters has mastered this 
graceful accomplishment. French 
phrases are used in conversations 
here just as they are abroad. You 
hear them daily—and if you cannot 
answer them in French you lose 
countenance—perhaps with the 
people who mean the most to you, 
in your social set or in business. 


No doubt you would already be 
using French if you knew how easily 
and cheaply you could learn it. Ten 
minutes a day for a very short time 
is enough to give you a fund of con- 
versational French with -the true 
Parisienne accent. 


No Tiresome Rules 
The Hugo Language Institute of 


FRE E! 


Magnificent 
English-French 
Dictionary 

This Francais-An- 
glais and _ English- 
French dictionary, ar- 
ranged by Ch. Cestre, 
Professeur a la Fa- 
eulte des Lettres de 
Paris, is yours, abso- 
lutely free, with your 
French course. 350 
pages, 25,000 words. 
Dark green, semi-flex- 
ible, seal-grained 
cover. Quaint gold let- 
tering, red page edges 
and a unique coq d’or 
on cover. Mail the 
coupon now. 


N° one asks you if you speak 





FRANCAIS “ANGLAIS 
ANGLAIS FRANCAIS 





Europe has perfected an easy new 
method which gives you French in 
the same simple way that a baby is 
taught to talk. . That 1s—you learn 
French by actually TALKING it! 

The tedious school room method 
with its tiresome rules of syntax and 
grammar and almost endless lists of 
“irregular”? verbs has been dis- 
carded! The Hugo method gives 
you French that you can begin to 
use from the very first lesson. 

You can begin at once in the 
privacy of your own home, at your 
leisure to learn French, as it has 
been taught abroad for many years. 


The Famous Hugo Method 
Now Only $9.85 


on Monthly Terms 


Now, there is no excuse for not 
knowing French. You pay only a 
few cents a day, in convenient 
monthly payments—as you learn— 
AFTER you have seen the course 
and know what it can do for you. 

The entire course of ?4 lessons 
costs only $9.85, payable on the 
convenient terms of only $2.00 a 
month. And you do not pay your 
first instalment of $1.85 until you 
have proved to your own satisfac- 
tion that the course will enable you 
to speak French correctly. The 


25,000 word French-English, 
English-French Dictionary is free 
with your course. 


Try It One Week Free 


Begin learning French at home by 
the Hugo method at our expense. 
Look over all of the 24 lessons before 
you pay a penny. Accept one week’s 
free instruction. So that you can 
absolutely convince yourself that 
you will learn to speak French correctly 
and fluently, we will send you the complete 
course for seven days’ free examination. 
The coupon brings you every one of the 
24 fascinating lessons. The Hugo system 
must not be confused with any makeshift 
French “course” calculated to astonish 
French waiters; it is a carefully arranged 
scientific system of instruction GUARAN- 
TEED to give you a working knowledge 
of French. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 


American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institute 


Garden City, Dept. F-732, New York 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
Dept. F=732, Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak 
French by the easy Hugo method. Kindly send me 
the Hugo ‘‘French-At-Sight’’ Course in 24 lessons 
for my free examination. Within 7 days I will either 
return the course or send you $1.85 at that time and 
$2.00 each month thereafter for 4 months. I am 
also to receive a 25,000-word imported dictionary 
without additional cost. 


Instead of the French Course send me a 24 lesson 
Hugo Course for the language checked below: 
OD Spanish O Italian D Germaa 






















Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapid developments in modern 
business have brought increasing de- 
mand for an extension of Institute 
service to executives. 


To meet this demand the Institute 
now offers three new Management 
Courses in addition to its regular 
Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice. These are a Course and Serv- 
ice in: 

1—Marketing Management 


2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


These new Courses are of particu- 
lar interest to younger executives 
who want definite training in the 
management of the particular de- 
partments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


The details of this interesting de- 
velopment in business training are 
included with the booklet which the 
coupon will bring you. Send for it. 
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To the man who is 35 
and DISSATISFIED 


W: DELIBERATELY pass over 
a large proportion of the 


readers of this magazine in order 
to address this page directly to 
men in their thirties. 

There is a powerful reason for this. 
The dissatisfied man of twenty- 
five is not usually in a difficult posi- 
tion. He has few responsibilities; he 
can moveeasily; hecan takea chance. 

But from thirty-five to forty is the 
age of crisis. In these years a man 
either marks out the course which 
leads to definite advancement or set- 
tles into permanent unhappiness. 
There are thousands who see the 
years passing with a feeling close to 
desperation. 

They say, “I must make more 
money,” but they have no plan for 
making more. 

They say, ‘“There is no future for 
me here,” but they see no other 
opening. 

“T am managing to scrape along 
now,” they say, “but how in the 
world will I ever educate my chil- 
dren?” 

Tomen whose mindsareconstantly 
—and often almost hopelessly—at 
work on such thoughts, this page is 
addressed. It is devoid of rhetoric. 
It is plain, blunt common sense. 

Let us get one thing straight at 
the very start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something and the one who won't. We feel 
sorry for the latter, but we cannot afford to 
enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who — 
as a result of our training — 
earn large salaries and hold 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
791 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in Business,” which 
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responsible positions. That reputation must 
be maintained. We can do much, but we 
cannot make a man succeed who will not help 
himself. So rest assured you will not be un- 
duly urged into anythin 2. 

Now what can happen to a dissatisfied 
man who acts? 

We wish we could answer that question by 
letting you read the letters that come to us in 
every mail. Here is one, for example—from 
Victor F. Stine, of Hagerstown, Md.: “I was 
floundering around without a definite goal,” 
he says, “and was seriously considering a 
Civil Service appointment.” (You ean tell 
from that how hopeless he was. A Civil Serv- 
ice appointment means a few thousand dol- 
lars a year for life.) 

“The study of your Course and Service was 
not a hardship,” he continues, “rather it was 
a real pleasure, because it is so practical and * 
inspiring thruout.” (The method of the Insti- 
tute makes it practical and inspiring. We teach 
business not alone thru study, but thru prac- 
tice. You learn executive thinking by meeting 
executive problems and making executive 
decisions.) “Added self-confidence and in- 
creased vision gained from the Institute’s 
work,” says Mr. Stine, “enabled me to ac- 
cept and discharge added responsibilities 
successfully.” 

He is Secretary now of the organization in 
which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning the nec- 
essary fundamental principles of business, he 
insures his success. His judgment, his value, 
increase. The closed roads open.The worries 
disappear. 

We attach a coupon to this advertisement. 
It is a little thing, but our experience proves 
that it separates out of every hundred readers 
the few who can act: If you are one of these 
let us mail you that wonderful little book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.”’ For thousands 
it has turned dissatisfaction into immediate 
progress. Mail the coupon today. 













































includes a description of the new Management Courses. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 
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OR nearly two years the 
Literary Guild has been 
serving the book buyers 
of America a menu of literary 
treats of the greatest excellence 
at a price that has saved its 
members thousands of dollars. 





CARL VAN DOREN, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Guild Editorial 
Board, whose success in choose 
ing the Guild books forthe past 


twenty-two months has been 
largely responsible for the en- 
thusiasm of Guild members. 
Those who assist Mr. VanDoren 
in this work are named on the 
opposite page. 


Under the expert guidance of 
Carl Van Doren, this unique 
organization has attained an un- 
assailable position in the van of 
American thought. Its 70,000 
members have been brought 
close to the writers of the best 
books published. They have 
been a part of the growth and 
development of a new culture in 
the United States. 


From thousands upon thou- 
sands of intelligent men and 
women have come the most 
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enthusiastic letters of praise 
and gratitude ever written. 
The Literary Guild approach- 
es its second birthday, with 
one of the most remarkable 
records of achievement ever 
attained in the book world. 


Every day brings the Guild 
more and more members. 
Surely, you have, yourself, 
considered joining. Have you 
received the booklet WINGS? 
Have you seriously applied 
the advantages of member- 
ship to your own case? The 
coupon in the corner of the 
next page will bring you com- 
plete details ot the Guild’s 
amazing offer. It will bring 
you the story of the § 
recentimprovements 
in the Guild plan 
which make it im- 








* cultivated taste in literature. 




















possible for a sin- 
gle member to be 
dissatisfied with 
Guild books or 


Guild service. 


WINGS will 
tell you fully what 
may only be suggest- 
ed in this small space. 
It will tell you how the 
books are selected before 
publication from the advance 
lists of America’s leading pub- 
lishers. How the members re- 
ceive their books —one each 
month—POSTPAID. How the 








1, Economy The Literary Guild is the only organ 


ization in America which gives you 
twelve of the best books—one each month for a year—at a 
tremendous cash saving! 


2. Distinction You are an insider. You receive 


your books the day of issue; 
you can be the first in your community to read the books 
that the nation will be discussing a few weeks later. 


3. Prestige All Guild books are issued in a spe- 


ciaf cloth bound edition, exclusively 
for members of the organization. Books in the Guild bind. 
ing on your shelves or table-top stamp you as a person of 


4. Convenience Each month the Guild 


book is delivered at your 
door by the mailman, postpaid 


5. Discrimination Even if you could, you 


would not care to read 
a tenth of the books published in America. Your greatest 
reading problem is to separete the important books which 
you must read from all the rest. The eminent Editorial Board 
chooses these books for you before publication. 


6. Significance You become a patron of the 


very best in contemporary let- 
ters; a sponsor of the most important literary work of the 
day. You are allied with a movement which does for books 
what the Theatre Guild has done*for the drama. 


—_ 
Each month you anticipate the 
7. Pleasure arrival of the Guild book with the 


keenest expectancy, assured by. past performance that the 
contents of the familiar package will be entertaining, worth 
while and of permanent value as an addition to your library. 


8. EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE 


Perhaps you have withheld your Guild membership because 
—although you knew you would want most of the Guild 

ooks—you were not sure to want them all. Now that bar- 
rier has been removed. Now if a Guild book does not please 
you it may be exchanged for one which you choose yourself. 
Mail the coupon at once for a full description of the new 
Exchange Privilege. 

















printing and binding of each se 
lection is carefully fitted to suit 
the contents of each volume. 
How the bindings differ distinct- 
ively from the ordinary retail 
editions. 


It will tell you how receiving 
your books on the day of publica 
tion gives you the opportunity to 
know beforehand, what books 


And Still 
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Y, 1924 


JOffers You 


11 Ever Before 


ll} Saves You Money! 
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These Eminent Men and Women 
Form the Editorial Board 


CARL VAN DOREN, Editor-in-Chief 
Advisory Board 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, 
famous for his masterful psy- 
chological biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe; Dramatic Editor of 
The Nation; Lecturer at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. 


ELINOR WYLIE, Mrs. 
William Rose Benet, is both 
a poet and anovelist, author 
of Jennifer Lorn, Mr. Hodge, 
and Mr. Hazzard, Orphan 
Angel. 


HENDRIK VAN LOON, 
who first brought history to 
life with such famous books 
as The Story of Mankind, The 
Story of the Bible, and America. 


BURTON RASCOE, for- 
merly editor of the Bookman 
has a national reputation for 
the wide scope of his literary 
and editorial ability. 





The Great American Band- 
wagon were outstanding suc- 
cesses of the past publishing 
year. Black Majesty 

and Bad Girl sold 

an amazing total. 

Happy Mountain 

has been named 

as an eminent 
possibility for 

the Pulitzer prize. 

Francois Villon and 

Meet General Grant 

have received the 
unanimous praise 

of reviewers and 

the reading public alike. 


Books like these form the 
basis of every good home 
library. Books like these 
make Guild members renew 
their subscriptionsevery year, 




















are destined to be public 
favorites a few 
weeks later. 
It will tell you 
how the Guild of- 
fers you twelve of the 
best books of the year for much 
less than the full retail price. 


Guild Best Sellers 


Guild selections in the past 
have met with immediate public 
approval. Such early selections as 
Tristram and Circus Parade were 
best sellers almost from the date 


confident that as the new books 
are chosen eachmonth, the Guild 
will continue to find similar liter- 
ary treats, similar mines of en- 
tertainment. 


Now you can join this organi- 
zation and begin at once to re- 
ceive the Guild selections with- 
out a penny of charge for mem- 
bership, service, or postage. You 
pay only for the books you re- 
ceive and you pay much less than 
full price for those. 





y 


Send at once or go to your 
bookseller for your copy of the 
booklet, WINGS, which de- 
scribes the Guild plan fully and 


explains the new added privi- 
lege of exchanging Guild books 
if you ever find it necessary to 
do so. 


The Literary Guild, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue Dep.662., 
New York City 


The Literary Guild, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 66-R.R. 
New York City. 
Please send the booklet WINGS 


without obligation to me. 
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A map from Mr. McCutcheon’s own hand. It represents 
Treasure Island, Mr. McCutcheon’s estate in the Bahamas. 


by John T. McCutcheon 


Famous cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, who 
has recently won distinction also as the writer of 
two very unusual novels. 
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(ae mea map! 


My earliest home was in Lafayette, 
Indiana, which, as most people 
know, is on the Wabash River. 
When I was a very small boy, I 
used to think a lot of that river. It 
seemed almost as important to me 
as the Tippecanoe County Court- 
house, Lafayette’s grandest building. 

As it must to all boys, however, 
the time came at last for me to 
study geography and make the 
acquaintance of maps. Imagine my 
surprise, one fine day, to discover 
that the Wabash wasn’t really a 
part of Lafayette at all, but that 
Lafayette was just one of the many 
places which the Wabash River 
passed by in its travels! 

And the Wabash flowed into 
the Ohio, the Ohio into the Missis- 
sippi, the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico, which opened into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

After that, whenever I threw a 


stick into the Wabash, I would 
speculate upon its eventual landing 
place. Often I opened my geography 
book and traced on a map the pos- 
sible course of just such a stick. 

Naturally, I followed it myself 
in imagination. And the things I 
saw, the adventures I had, the 
heroic exploits I performed on 
foreign shores, the strange lands I 
visited, the treasures I gathered to 
distribute unselfishly, upon my re- 
turn, to the various members of my 
family! 

It was fun then. It still is now. 
For I still love to look at maps and 
permit my fancy to wander all over 
them and the lands they represent. 

The hours I have spent with 
maps are among the most profit- 
able in my life. Not only have 
they given me a solid grounding in 
geography. They have truly broad- 
ened my outlook. They have helped 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 

~ 


Maps S 
School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker’s Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


to keep my imagination in trim. 
Give me a good map! I can learn 
as much from it as from any book! 


v Y v 


Hither a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers and _sta- 
tioners, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. F-25 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The world’s greatest ency- 

clopaedia at a saving of 

331,%—plus this $30 Dan- 

ersk Book-trough (shown 

in photo) absolutely free, if 
you act at once 


Most people do not know what The 
New International Encyclopaedia 
can do for them, or they would 
make any effort to get it. Owners 
consider it “the most useful thing” 
in their homes. 

This is the reason. The New In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia contains 
within itself, among countless other 
features : 


1. A complete means of self-education, 
covering in its special “Reading and 
Study Courses” the 34 principal fields 
of learning—each subject arranged 
by an authority. 

. An immense handbook of household 
advice (showing methods of deter- 
mining the best materials and equip- 
ment to buy; the proper diet for 
young and old, fat and thin; emer- 
gency treatment of the sick; and even 
gardening). 

. A handy guide to legal information 
and procedure. 

4, A handbook of the principles of 
banking and investment. 

- A guidebook to farming, care of ani- 
mals and soil chemistry. 

. A complete atlas of the world—an- 
cient, medieval and modern. 

- A guidebook to travel in any part of 
the globe. 

- A complete history of the world—an- 
cient, medieval and modern. 

- A guide to the best literature of all na- 
tions, including helpful reading courses. 

. A biography of every important per- 
sonage since the dawn of history. 

- A complete and profusely illustrated 
treatise on animals, birds, fish, flowers 
and trees that will give you a new in- 
sight into this world about us. 

' A complete library on every subject 
known to man—recognized as a final 
authority by courts of law. 


Opinions of great critics 


Wittiam ALLEN Wuite—noted editor and 
publisher: “I think The New International 
Encyclopaedia, which I use more than all 
the other encyclopaedias put together, is 
the best encyclopaedia I ever saw. I be- 
lieve every man should own some ency- 
clopaedia, but for my own personal use, 
give me The New International.” 

- L. MENCKEN—famous editor and au- 
thor: “Here, put together by Americans 
and issued from an American press, is the 
est encyclopaedia in the language. It 
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IN ALL OUR 90 YEARS | 
OF PUBLISHING 


<—no bargain to equal this 
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The popular priced edition of 
THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


FREE—This $30 Book-trough 
if you act quickly 


Especially designed for The New International Encyclo- 
paedia by the Erskine-Danforth Company, celebrated New 
York furniture designers. Made of solid antiqued maple in 
Early American style, this beautiful combination book- 
trough and end-table harmonizes with the furnishings of 
any home. In the spacious Erskine-Danforth salesrooms 
on Madison Avenue, New York, this book-table sells for 
$30. Supplied free, if you act quickly on this offer—the 
most remarkable in all our 90 years of publishing. 





gives an amplitude of treatment to purely 
American topics no foreign work can ever 
equal. It is a work of the highest merit.” 


For those gaps in your 
education 
For those inevitable gaps in one’s educa- 
tion, the 34 complete courses of reading 
and study can easily be followed, using The 
New International as a text. A careful and 
complete outline, covering every phase of 
each subject, has been prepared by emi- 
nent scholars, covering: History, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Aeronautics, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Engineering, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology, Religion, Education, 
Political Economy, Music, Literature, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Geography, 
Geology, Zoology, Horticulture, Botany, 


r 


Offer and Easy Payment Plan. 


Industrial Management, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Interior Decorations, etc. 

These great “Reading and Study 
Courses” are bound as a permanent part 
of The New International and cannot be 
lost. In the opinion of eminent educators 
these courses will give any one a well- 
rounded education equal to that of a 
university. 

Amazing facts about 

The New International 
The New International contains more 
articles by many thousands than any 
other encyclopaedia. Nearly 75,000 sepa- 
rate articles are indexed alphabetically 
from A to Z as in a dictionary, elimi- 
nating the need for a cumbersome index 
—and making it possible to find any 
given article within an average of 12 
seconds. The text is written in crisp, 
clear English by authorities. Correct 
pronunciation of all unusual words is 
always shown—a most important feature 
that will save you frequent embarrass- 
ment. 

Among other amazing printing feats, 
The New International contains 20,000 
pages ‘of. text, over-900- full-page illus- 
trations — including 100 in full color 
and 800 in black and white with thou- 
sands of smaller illustrations in the text 
pages. Nearly 200 maps in full color, 
comprising a complete atlas of the world, 
including special historical maps, relief 
maps, etc. Each map is specially mounted 
to open flat. 


10 days’ examination 
—and free 56-page book 

The New International can be purchased 

outright for $99.75, or $5 down and $5 

a month (a saving of 33 1/3% over the 

former price). Send the coupon below 
for a 56-page illustrated book completely 
describing this greatest of all reference 
works and explaining how you can get 
a $30 Danersk Book-trough especially 
designed to hold it FREE—if you act 
promptly. (See photo and description of 
this book-trough elsewhere on this page.) 
Complete details of our special 10-day Ex- 
amination Privilege and Easy Payment 
Plan will also be included. Please act 
promptly if you wish to get the book-trough 
free. Our supply is low, but we can guar- 
antee delivery if you order promptly after 
you have examined the descriptive bro- 
chure. Clip the coupon below now before 
you forget it. Mail today. Dodd, Mead & 
Company (Publishers since 1839), 449 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Send me your 56-page book explaining The New International Encyclopedia, and the 
‘details of the free $30 Early American Period Book-trough, your 10-day 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 

‘the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31) : 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 


The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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, Leads Men andWomen 
to the Kingdom of God 
and adds unto them the 
Things and Conditions 

necessary to their Happi 
ness,as Jesus promised. 
=f teaches them fo pray 
for the things ihey want 
in such a way as to get 


(oot as Jesus said they should 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
. ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. . 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
102 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


' The American Institute of Psychology 
8102 Law Exchange Bldg., Jeckoontville, Fla, # 


Please send me entirely free and without 5 
g any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sin- r] 
g mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, ‘The 4 
g Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- 4 
g mental principles of Christian Psychology, § 
g the new knowledge that leads to a happlet b 
g more abundant life. 
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Our History Writers 


ISTORIANS we have always with 
us. Whether we are making 
history or not, we are forever 
writing it. Sometimes the mak- 
ers disagree violently with the writers 
and take over the job themselves. Mus- 
solini proposes to do just that in modern 
Italy. But in general the guild of writers 
goes its own way, sets up its own stand- 
ards, acts as judge and jury when its de- 
cisions are disputed, and stands un- 
daunted even in the august presence of 
the Mayor of Chicago. The number of 
trained historical students in America is 
now respectable and is steadily growing. 
The American Historical Association has 
nearly 4000 members, representing every 
State in the Union. Every university and 
college has its history department; in 
every high school the subject is taught, 
often by specialists. Nobody questions 
the place of history in the curriculum. 
These facts, now commonplace and 
taken for granted, have not been long on 
the record. Fifty years ago the univer: 
sity chairs of history were pitifully few, 
the college chairs still fewer. Scholarship 
in this field was unorganized; equipment 
for research was lacking; without disci- 
pline there could be little effective use of 
the libraries that had collected materials, 
and they were not many. The best books 
had been written by individual scholars of 
independent means working abroad. In 
this democracy, where every boy was told 
that he might get to be President, there 
was scant encouragement for any youth 
who wished merely to study his country’s 
history. But that situation began to 
change in the ’80’s of the last century. 
There had long been occasional instances 
of American students attending the Ger- 
man universities and taking the Ph.D. de- 
gree for work in history. A few such 
men held American university professor- 
ships. Among them was Dr. Herbert B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins, who had gath- 
ered about him a band of enthusiastic 
youth from every part of the land, the 
South and West in particular. In 1884 he 
persuaded a group of young scholars like 
himself, with a few of the older devotees 
of history, including the venerable George 
Bancroft, to form the American Histor- 
ical Association. That meant codperation 
among all Americans who were interested 
16 


in advancing the bounds of historical 
learning. It was not merely that more 
histories might be written, but that the 
materials of history might be more wisely 
assembled and made available. A na- 
tional society, with a membership well 
distributed over the country, could and 
did accomplish much in the way of stim- 
ulating research and pointing the way to 
useful effort. By its annual meetings, 
and after 1895 through its official jour- 
nal, the American Historical Review, the 
Association served to foster and encour- 
age scholarship and to direct attention to 
worth-while work. , 

Along with the activities of the schools 
came a rapid advance in library resources 
and efficiency. Time was when the his- 
torian was virtually compelled to collect 
his own library. Now the treasures of 
the Library of Congress, the great uni- 
versity collections, the Boston Public, the 
New York Public, and the special libra- 
ries in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
a dozen other places are open to any 
reputable author. There is simply no 
comparison between the sum total of his- 
torical sources in the form of printed 
books now available and the meager 
showing that was made by the country’s 
principal libraries in 1880. Manuscript 
materials at Washington and in several 
of the State capitals have been accumu- 
lated and arranged. Any student with 
proper credentials may have access to 
them. This part of the historian’s task 
has been materially lightened. 


Irving's Long-Lived Humor 

Recalling the rather brief list of dis- 
tinguished American historians who did 
their work in the nineteenth century, we 
are amazed at the handicaps that they 
had to overcome. Those who won out 
were either men of wealth or public offi- 
cials. George Bancroft was engaged for 
fifty years on his Histor:’ of the United 
States. For several years he was Secre- 
tary of the Navy and later was Minister 
to Great Britain and to Prussia. John 
Lothrop Motley, author of the “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” was Minister to 
Austria and to Great Britain. Prescott, 
the historian of Spanish conquest, and 
Parkman, who wrote of new France, had 
private resources, but were seriously 


handicapped physically. Both were half- 
blind and to that affliction was added 
other bodily distress. Bancroft and Mot- 
ley both studied at German universities, 

Earlier in the field than any of them 
was that young upstart, Washington 
Irving, with his ‘““Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” a book whose imaginative 
power caused it to be taken too seriously 
by the descendants of the ancient Dutch 
worthies who cut comical figures in its 
pages. In later life Irving sought to es- 
tablish his reputation as an_honest-to- 
goodness historian, but try as he would, 
his pen produced nothing as readable as 
“Knickerbocker,” in the opinion of the 
public. His fun-making outlived the 
solemnities of the New Englanders. From 
his account of New Amsterdam and its 
burghers came our conception of the 
Dutch colonists and their ways. For bet- 
ter, for worse, Irving’s Manhattan Dutch- 
men became our own. Perhaps there is 
not. another instance in our literary his- 
tory of one man’s portrayal of historical 
personages being so successfully “put 
over” and accepted by a whole people. 
It was largely accidental, but not the less 
effective. It was indeed a literary tri- 
umph that might have been envied by 
any writer. 

It must be admitted that few of our 
historians have written real literature. 
Francis Parkman in his works on French 
pioneering in North America achieved a 
high artistic standard; but neither Pres- 
cott, Motley, nor:Bancroft meet present- 
day demands. So far as literary quality 
goes, Irving has survived most of his 
contemporaries. 

With the impetus to historical research 
that began to be felt about forty years 
ago, publication of results became a prac- 
tical problem. The learned monographs 
on narrow subjects had no popular ap- 
peal. A few of them might find a place 
in the publ’cations of the more affluent 
among the historical societies of the East- 
ern States. A part of the Johns Hopkins 
endowment was early devoted to the 
maintenance of the University’s “Studies 
in Historical and Political Science,”’ where 
the toiling scholar might hope to see the 
fruitage of his efforts in print—even if 
no one else saw them, and probably few 
did. Along with the few valuable and 
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LET us pause a moment, gentlemen, and welcome the 
past. Let us lay aside our invoices and debentures, our 
. . For tonight an old, 
. . Nelly Bly is here, and 
Old Black Joe... Uncle Ned, My Old Kentucky Home 


politics and our coal-bills. . 
familiar company is with us. . 


.. . the Old Folks at Home. . . . And with them their 
banjos and cotton bales, their slow brown rivers and 
their cabin doors. 

Many of these old songs, written by Stephen Foster 
more than 75 years ago, are known all over the world. 
Our grandmothers sang them, and our fathers. We our- 


selves still love them. . . . And now here they are in 


their entirety, arranged by Nat Shilkret, beautifully 
played and sung, and collected in a convenient album. 


This is the latest of a long series of Victor Red Seal 
recordings which are bringing to the musical public the 
world’s most beautiful and important music. Interpreted 
by the foremost artists and orchestras, recorded with in- 
credible realism by the famous Orthophonic process, they 
bring within your home the whole horizon of the concert 
stage. .. . The nearest Victor dealer will gladly play you 
the Stephen Foster album (four double-faced records, list 
price $6.00). Hear it at your first opportunity! . . . Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


VICTOR Red Seal RECORDS 





How to avoid SORE THROAT ... 


JOINED YET? 


Get in the circle of 
men who’ve found 
the perfect shave— 
the cool shave with 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Tests show amazing power 
against bacteria 


Kills typhoid germs in 
15 seconds 


ORE than fifty diseases, some 

slight, some dangerous, have 

their beginning in the nose or 
throat. 

Therefore, an irritated throat 
demands immediate attention. 
It may be the symptom of a cold 
—or worse. The germs causing 
the irritation must be killed be- 
fore they get the upper hand. 

Listerine, used full strength as 
a gargle, is a powerful aid in kill- 
ing germs. Repeated tests by 
laboratories of national repute 
prove it. For example, Listerine, 
full strength, in 15 seconds de- 
stroyed even the virulent M. 
Aureus (pus) and B. Typhosus 


(typhoid) germs. 

Yet Listerine is so gentle and 
safe it may be used undiluted in 
any cavity of the body. 

Now you can understand why 
millions rely on Listerine to avoid 
ordinary sore throat and colds 
entirely, and to check them 
should they gain a throat hold. 
You’ll be amazed to find how 
quickly Listerine brings relief. 

If, however, a feeling of soreness 
persists, call your physician. It 
is no longer a matter with which 
an antiseptic can deal. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy 
at home and in the office, and at 
the first sign of throat irritation 
gargle repeatedly with it full 
strength. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


and Colds 


Prevent a cold 
this way? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs, carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food, attack the 
mucous membrane. Being very 
delicate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly unless 
steps are taken to render them 
harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Listerine 
as many physicians do, before each 
meal. Listerine, as shown before, 
is powerful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for this 
purpose—and let it dry on the 
hands. This simple act may spare 
you a nasty siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important that 
mothers preparing food for chil- 
dren remember this precaution. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 
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altogether admirable papers that went 
into the early volumes of that excellent 
series, were others of slight appeal even 
to the scholars for whose delectation they 
were intended. Yet these “Studies” 
served a good purpose. Many of their 
writers broke ground in neglected fields, 
where later intensive cultivation has re- 
sulted in abundant harvests. The other 
leading universities were quick to follow 
the lead of Johns Hopkins in publishing 
the work of their most promising students 
and with the rapid expansion of graduate 
cepartments of history throughout the 
land the annual output of published mon- 
ographs has become appallingly large. 
Think of what may be done in fifty Amer- 
ican universities, each equipped with ac- 
tive, able-bodied history professors, all 
bent on getting their students’ theses into 
print! 
Outliving the Monograph 


But these matters, thank heaven, do not 
worry the general public. The monographs 
once in print, have done about all that is 
expected of them. What about the histo- 
ries that bear the imprint of general pub- 
lishers and get into the public libraries? 
We are told by those who should know 
that the best books published last 
year in the department of American 
history, were based upon those very mon- 
cgraphs which nobody, save the limited 
group of men and women who compile 
and edit our history for us, ever reads. 
In short, the real job of the university 
boys and girls is not to write history but 
to get together and arrange the materials 
of history. Now it is not strange that as 
the years run on a majority of the popu- 
lar histories should come from the type- 
writers of the very men who in their 
youth had served an apprenticeship in re- 
search and monograph-writing. Their 
early monographs tagged them and gave 
them a definite place in the scholars’ 
world and in course of time they added 
to their reputations and qualified as 
authors of books for general circulation. 
They kept up the research methods ac- 
quired in their youth and annexed the 
researches of younger students in their 
field. In the meantime some of them 
learned how to write English. 

Such is the background of perhaps 
four-fifths of the authors of the American 
histories that are read today. What shall 
be said of the remaining 20 per cent.? 
One thing at least is true: In proportion 
to their numbers, they produce a large 
percentage of the really worth-while his- 
tories. There have always been indi- 
vidual writers among us who have been 
able with little academic assistance to 
accomplish results in both research and 
authorship. Of such were Irving, Pres- 
cott, and Parkman. A layman, Henry 
Charles Lea of Philadelphia, became the 
outstanding authority on the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages. Books and articles 
dealing with American politics for the 
latter half of the nineteenth century al- 
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This announcement has brought new vision and inspiration to 
ambitious thousands who hungered for wider, deeper culture 


A Background that Will 
Broaden Any Mind 


Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form 


“The ONE book to read 
and know.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

“More dramatic than 
drama, more interesting 
than fiction.” —Birmingham 
News. 

“A university in itself.” 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

“Like viewing the uni- 
verse from a hilltop.”— 


Toledo Times. 


Examine 
It FREE 


Brings 
You Up-to-date 
On Every Subject 


OW you can have at your command what man has learned 
in the six greatest branches of human knowledge and cul- 
ture. Six great romafitic outlines, six comprehensive sections 
that will bring you—compressed into one 700-page volume—the 
thrilling story of the world’s HISTORY down to date—the 
stirring march and trends of RELIGION—the thought and 
wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPH Y—the intriguing beauty of the 
ARTS—the all-embracing survey of every branch of SCIENCE 
—and a complete panorama of the world’s LITERATURE, 
from the first neolithic scribblings to the work of modern authors 
of all nations. 


A Liberal Education 


Within Reach of Everyone 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 
Wood, is the ONE book, the only book, that gives you the 
fascinating story of what man has learned and accomplished 
from the world’s birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the 
arrival of radio, aviation and television. Here is the whole 
story—all of it—Science, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and 
Religion—in one large beautiful volume that you can actually 
borrow for a week at our expense. 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge 
Complete in Only One Volume 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you, prepaid, a 
copy of THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. 
Examine it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of knowledge. 
Read it freely for a week. See how much you have missed in the realm 
of things you OUGHT TO KNOW. 
If you are not completely satisfied 
send the book back within seven days. 
Otherwise, keep it as your very own 
and remit the astoundingly low price 
of only $1.50 and two dollars a month 
for two months thereafter. But don’t 
decide now. 


Send No Money — BORROW 
It at Our Expense 


See this all-absorbing work first. 
You can do that at our expense. Send 
no money. Just clip and mail the 
coupon. Do it before the present 
edition is exhausted. Fill in the 
coupon. and mail it at once. LEWIS 
COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 63, 
119 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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See What This Great Book 
Contains in its Six Compre- 
hensive Sections— 


HISTORY 


It gives you a complete, 
continuous, easily readable 
history of the world from its 
formation to our own day an 


SCIENCE 


Magic and wonders of sci- 
ence. Animal life, the earth 
and all mankind. Science of 
sex, personality, human na- 
ture. 


LITERATURE 


Fascinating story of world 
literature in all ages. A bril- 
liant presentation co-ordina- 
ting your entire knowledge up 
to modern authors of all na- 


ART 


Entire story of the Arts: 
Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Music, Dancing. 
Brings you a new appreciation 
of all arts. 


RELIGION 


Man’s first spiritual aspira- 
tions. Mysteries of religious 
beginnings up to the story of 
all modern sects and their 


beliefs. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The story of Philosophy and 
Philosophers. The wisdom of 
the ages. 


ALL in THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S KNOWL- 
EDGE. Send this cou- 
pon and examine it Free. 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 63, 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, 
mR illustrated, handsomely 
Within 7 days I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first 
payment, and then two dollars per month for two months, a total 
(Ten percent discount for cash with order, same return 
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Given to readers of Review of Reviews who take 
ae be antage of this offer now made in connection 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary 
Form—with 3, Pages and type-matter equiva- 
lent to a 15-Volume eng edia, all in a 
single volume. India-Paper ition in Rich, 
Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in stro 
Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by fenders ot 
Review of Reviews 
on the following re- 
markably easy,terms: 


The Entire work 
(with 1929 ATLAS) 


Delivered 
for $1.00 


and easy 
monthly 
Payments 
thereafter 
(on approved 
orders in 


You will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper Edition which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 
pared with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and in 
addition, 12,000 eee Names, 
nearly 32, 060 Geographical Subjects, 
3,000 pages, 6,000 illustrations. 

Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
“To have this work in the home i is like sending 
the whole family to college.” To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless daily 
questions. 


The Universal Question 
Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will find 
the answer in the NEW INTERNATIONAL. It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


Is the 1929 ‘‘New Refer- 
The Atlas ence Atlas of the World.”’ 

containing 180 pages. 
Maps are beautifully printed in colors and include 
recent changes in boundaries, airway maps, and 
latest census figures, etc., all ‘handsomely bound 
in cloth, size 93% x 124% inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


Home Office Dept. S. 


G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information, including ‘‘125 Interesting 
Questions,’ ’ with references to their answers; 
striking ‘‘Facsimile Color- Plate’’ of the new bind- 
ings, with terms of Your Atlas offer on Webster’s 
New International Dictionary to Review of 
Reviews readers. 9 
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most inevitably refer to the work of 
James Ford Rhodes, a retired business 
man of Cleveland, who died two years 
ago after completing eight volumes cov- 
ering the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods and continuing the story to 
Roosevelt’s day. The universities have 
freely acknowledged their indebtedness 
to him. A New York lawyer, Henry Os- 
born Taylor, is a leading historian of 
European thought and has recently been 
president of the American Historical As- 
sociation. James Truslow Adams, long a 
member of a New York Stock Exchange 
firm, through his “Founding of New Eng- 
land” won the Pulitzer prize in 1922 for 
the best book on American history. Other 
instances might be given to show that im- 
portant contributions to history are still 
being made by men largely self-trained. 


Newspaper-trained Historians 


There is another group of historical 
writers whose influence should not be 
overlooked in this survey. These are the 
men whose training has been in newspa- 
per and magazine offices. Mark Sullivan 
and Frank H. Simonds have made their 
mark in current and near-current history; 
Claude Bowers, Frank R. Kent, and Allan 
Nevins in the politics and personalities of 
earlier days. They are all writing books 
for popular consumption and certainly, 
so far as the presentation of their subject- 
matter is concerned, it will be conceded 
that ‘they are quite able to give a good 
account of themselves, while as investi- 
gators their careers in journalism seem 
to have given them good preparation. 

Reverting to the university-made his- 
torians, several men are still living who 
have strongly influenced history-writing 
in the past four decades in other ways 
than through their own books. Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, as a teacher at Johns 
Hopkins, Brown, and Chicago, stimulated 
much good work and in thirty years as 
managing editor of the American Histori- 
cal Review made that journal known the 
world over. Frederick J. Turner, at the 
University of Wisconsin, through a single 
brief paper on “The Influence of the 
Frontier in American History,” largely 
fixed the trend of historical studies in 
America for years to come. 

There are other chapters of the histo- 
rians’ fraternity which correspond in a 
way to the National Guard in our mili- 
tary organization. They have a member- 
ship in every State, are continually on 
duty, and recruit local units everywhere. 
We refer to the State and local historical 
societies. It may not be generally known 
that these organizations support more 
than fifty magazines, a large number of 
special libraries (many years ago the 
Wisconsin Society built up at Madison 
the finest collection of newspaper files 
and other sources of American history 
west of the Alleghanies), and work with 
the school systems in many States to 
develop and sustain popular interest in 
local history. 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while tra- 
veling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 
or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail 

order advertisement. 

Nameandaddresson 

card will bring it 

without cost or 

obligation. 














Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 








PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI Gute 


=—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.125, Chicago, IIL 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
tions "and ae 
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he Sentence Nobody Can Write~ 























TRY IT 


UPPOSE someone asked you to write this sentence— 
“There are three to’s in the English language: to, too and two” 


—how would you write the words “three to’s’’? 


Of course, “‘to’s”’ is wrong; but what word would you put in 
its place? Would you write “‘too’s,” or “two's”? But these are 
also wrong because there is only one of each of these words in 
the language. There are not “three to’s,” “‘three too’s,” or 
“three two's”! 

This baffling problem is only one of the thousands of examples 
that prove our language the most difficult and confusing in the 
world. That is why so many people who think they speak 
good English are hurting themselves both socially and in busi- 
ness by making serious mistakes in their speech and writing. 
The pity of it is that they do not know how bad the mistake, 
or how badly it grates upon cultured ears. 


How Well Do You Speak and Write 


Your Own Language? 


If you have had an exceptionally scholarly environment; if 
you have had constant instruction; if you are well-read, you 
may stand out as one of the envied few who speak and write 
cultured, intelligent English; but if you have missed such a 
training and environment, how can you expect to speak or 
write that kind of English upon which your social and business 
success depends? 


A Novel Way of Learning 


CULTURED ENGLISH 


A most unusual book has just been published. Clement 
Wood, the famous novelist and lecturer, and a former uni- 
versity instructor of English, has given us a complete novel 
and a guide to correct English combined. Here is an excellent 
and a romantic story, a brilliant work of fiction in itself. It 
may be lifted bodily from the book and could be read as a 
Separate novel. But running closely with it is another book 
that is a thorough survey of our entire language built upon the 
plot, characters and action of the story. And this, like the 
novel, is also complete within itself. 


You read the story of the characters, and to your amazement 
you see and learn upon every page, for Clement Wood has 
Woven twenty-five years of English mastery into the language 
he and his characters use. So cleverly done is this fascinating 
story, and so clearly explained are the intricacies of our speech, 
that when you have come to the climax of the novel you have 


YOURSELF AND JSEE! 


read an interesting story that is entirely independent of the 
English instruction, and you have also absorbed an intimate, 
new knowledge of the better English that marks you as a well- 
read, cultured American. 


How to Examine This Unusual Book at 


Our Risk 


It is possible for you to examine this unusual book for a week 
at our risk. The convenient coupon brings it to you at our 
expense. When it arrives, deposit the astoundingly low price 
of only $2.95 with the postman. Enjoy the smooth-reading 
320 pages for a week. If the book fails to intrigue and instruct 
you, return it within seven days and we will refund your pay- 
ment without question. But if you find that the instructive 
sections of misused words, the pages of plot and counterplot 
and the host of fundamental principles are so important to 
YOU personally that you cannot be without your copy of 
Clement Wood’s THE NOVEL WAY TO CULTURED 
ENGLISH, then don’t return the book. Keep it as your very 
own and pay us nothing more. 


Enclose No Money—Just Send the Coupon 


This handy coupon brings your copy of the book for this 
seven-day test at our risk. We have set aside just 2,000 copies 


. to be examined on this generous basis at this special low price. 


These will soon go at the rate of a hundred a day. Get the 
coupon to us at once. Unless you do so, you may miss a golden 
opportunity. 

Fill in your name and address and put the coupon in the 
mails today. Do so now. Address it to Lewis Copeland Com- 
pany, Dept. 201, 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tear off along ths Line?" 
[Mail Tite Valuable Connon Before Thie Seecial OG@er 


Mail This Valuable Coupon Before This Special Offer 
| Expires 
Lewis Copeland Co., Dept. 201, VALUABLE COUPON | 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of THE NOVEL WAY TO CUL- 
TURED ENGLISH, by Clement Wood. When the book arrives, I will pay 
the postman $2.95, and if not satisfied will return it within seven days for 
complete refund. 


Complete Address 
City and State 


| CASH CFFER—If you wish to send cash with order, enclose only $2.75 in full | 
payment and we will allow you the same generous 7-day return privilege. 
L If located outside the limits of Continental U. S., send cash with order. 
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Don’t Go 
To Europe 


Until You Learn to Speak 
a Foreign Language ! 







Avoid loss of time, 
temper and money 
in hundreds of 
places where for- 
Weign language 
would enable you 
to understand 
- and make your- 
self understood. 


b ged will surely miss half the pleasure of 
your trip if you go to Europe or any for- 
eign land without knowing one other lan- 
guage in addition to English. Ask anyone 
who has been there how important it is to 
be able to speak French, German, Spanish or 
Italian! Let them tell you how much bother 
they would have avoided, how much more 
they would have learned, how much money 
they might have saved! Whether you go for 
business or pleasure, by all means 


Learn French, Spanish 
Italian, or German 
the New Pelman Way 


The only method which does not use a single word 
of English in its lessons! You begin to read a foreign 
language right at the start. The Pelman method 
recognizes that there are hundreds of words almost 
identical in spelling and meaning in all foreign lan- 
guages and in English. You learn by easy stages, in 
the normal, natural way that children “pick up” a 
foreign language! 


So startling is this method that learning a foreign 
language becomes a matter of adding a few words at 
a time to those you already know. The average vo- 
cabulary consists of only about 2,000 words, prob- 
able half of which are about the same in foreign 
languages! Think how little there is to learn! No 
wonder Americans are turning to the Pelman Method 
just as people did in England. 


Write for FREE BOOK. 


The amazing free book, that is yours forthe asking, 
shows you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure it is to have another 
language at your command. This free book will 
give you a convincing demonstration of the method; 
it actually shows you that you can read, ai sight, a 
page of the language you decide to learn. It shows 
why it is possible to agree that you will learn either 
French, German, Spanish or Italian within a short 
time to your satisfaction or it will cost you nothing, 
Can a fairer offer than that be made? Send for the 
book today. It costs you nothing. It places you under 
no obligation. No salesman will call upon you. Mail 
the coupon at once. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-362, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 
Suite L-362, 71 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. 
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Out of all this nation-wide devotion to 
the Muse of History what has come? 
Certainly not finality. With all the ran- 
sacking of old diaries and letters and 
newspapers from one end of the country 
to the other, there still remains much un- 
certainty and not a little obscurity. Those 
who have made the fullest use of these 
various discoveries, who have written the 
most enlightening books about them, are 
far from claiming omniscience. When 
you buy their books—even the best of 
them—or borrow them from the public 
library, you have no assurance that you 
can read the last word on any given epi- 
sode or any historical character. These 
scholars indulge the hope that they may 
have helped to clear the ground and as- 
semble the material for a chapter of the 
history yet to come. Like the Great 
American Novel, this great history of 
America is still in the offing. 


A Shelf of 


Historical Pictures 


“PT HE PAGEANT OF AMERICA,” a series 
to be completed in fifteen volumes, 
is a successful attempt to popularize 
American history. In the first place, it 
is a wonderful grouping of historical pic- 
tures—literally a pageant—and beyond 
that it represents a wise and skilful use 
of the latest results of scholarship in its 
field. The portraits, scenes, maps, and 
cartoons are made doubly illuminating by 
the interpretative text, to which trained 
historians contribute. The authors do not 
merely “write around” the illustrations; 
they supply the background for the whole 
panorama. Publication began in 1926 and 
twelve volumes of the set have appeared. 
“In Defense of Liberty” is the title 
given to the volume relating our mili- 
tary adventures as a people since 1860. 
The opening chapter on “The Military 
Folkways of Recent America,” by Ralph 
H. Gabriel, is a condensed summary of 
our national blunderings that should be 
read by all who are interested in the 
world-peace efforts of today. Unwarlike 
as we were and are, we fought among 
ourselves in 1861-65 one of the bloodi- 
est wars of the nineteenth century. We 
need all the light that can be cast on 
the policies and tendencies of those times 
to guard against like error in the future. 
Another Civil War is unthinkable, but 
the national attitude towards war in gen- 
eral should be more definitely fixed. His- 
tory is a great teacher. 

Just as suggestive in its way is the 
volume on “American Idealism,” by Lu- 
ther A. Weigle. This, too, is a remark- 
able collection of authentic but little- 
known pictures, with text that adequately 
traces the growth of religious freedom, 
the founding and spread of churches, and 
the progress of education. 

Returning to politics, “Makers of a 
New Nation,” with a wealth of portraits 
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DEVELOP POWER 
AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry 

on through life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


—« Che University 
nf Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 





Inquire, or check the advertisement to 
show desire and mail to 341 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 


Writing 
PROFITS 


through 
Palmer Courses 


HE hundreds of letters that we 

receive from students are indisput- 
able proof that they are achieving liter- 
ary success as a result of the Palmer 
Course. 














“I sold another story, my second to this ma- 
gazine I received $120 for it,” writes one. 


Another writes, “My sales will reach 
$2000 by the end of the year.” 


Still a third says: “Three weeks ago I com- 
peted in a photoplay contest. The synopsis I 
entered won first prize of $100.” 

Many well known authors endorse 
Palmer Coursesand Training. Gertrude 
Atherton, author of “The Immortal 
Marriage,” “Black Oxen,” and many 
other successful novels, says of the 
Palmer Short Story Course: “The sub- 
ject is about as fully covered as is within 
mortal achievement.” Among others 
endorsing the Palmer Institute are 
Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mit- 
chell, Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart 
Greene, Katharine Newlin Burt, Alex 
McLaren, Julie M. Lippman and Carl 


Clausen. 


Profit from your pen! If you want to 
write and have the imagination, the 

‘ Palmer Institute will teach you the pro- 
fessional touch in writing. Clip and 
mail the coupon for full information 
concerning Palmer Training and Palmer 
Courses, and for booklet telling about 
other Palmer successes. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 


Dept. 67-P, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif: 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing 1 English 
and Self-Expression 0 Photoplay Writing 
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Hoover carried a mystery story under his arm between important meetings. Secretary ~ a ry aes gon lee bag spews _ 
“ ca “9” . : . reported, from time to time, in the public press, 
Kellogg demanded “good detective stories” after the exhaustion of his triumphant % to be senelar seadars of detective and migutary 


efforts at the Paris peace conference. There is tonic for work-worn nerves in the hyp- x 
notic spell of a great mystery plot and its unfolding. 


Membership Is FREE! 


But hundreds upon hundreds of Detective stories are published yearly. A few are 
excellent, many good, but the majority lack lustre. Send for FREE information about 
The Detective Story Club. It has five experts who read the best of the mysteries in 
advance, and sends you each month the one which towers above all others in power to 
grip and thrill, in worthiness of structure, and literary quality. And ACTUALLY 


More and more the “best minds” in statesmanship, business, the professions—the 
p ’ Pp 


e A 
brain workers in all walks of life—find complete relief from the day’s high-pressure in 2 prea Buand 
*. 


the exciting plots of our best detective stories. Keen-eyed reporters noted that Mr. 


it costs you nothing to join. 


The New Book Club Which Sends YOU 
BAFFLING MURDER MYSTERIES | 
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stories. We take the liberty of reprinting their 
names here as a tribute to the high place which 
the mystery story occupies in the recreations of 
exalted minds. 











These FIVE Famous Experts, Writers, 
Critics, Select the Best Mystery 
Story of the Month 






C. Bachrach 


EDMOND F. F, VAN DE 
PEARSON CAROLYN WELLS WATER 
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The “PICK” of the 
BEST Books of ALL 
Leading Publishers 


Do not confuse this club with any other offering detec- 
tive stories. The DETECTIVE STORY CLUB is the 
only club which offers its members detective and mys- 
tery stories selected in advance of publication from the 


From all the publications of these famous publishers 
who scan the whole world for their books, the DeTEc- 
TIVE Story Cius chooses the best detective story each 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Littte, Brown & Co. 
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Sudden, violent murder, when shrouded in 
mystery, excels all tragedies in its power to 
excite the human imagination—to grip and 
challenge every faculty of the mind. 


The Board of Selection and Review which will choose 
the month’s best story: 

Carolyn Wells, popular novelist and author of many 
best-selling mysteries. 

‘dmond Pearson, noted student of and expert on 

actual murder cases. 

Francis L. Wellman, renowned prosecutor and famous 
expert on cross examination. 

Frederick F. Van de Water, “F. F. V.’, distinguished 
literary critic and author. 

Robert H. (Bob) Davis, author, editor, columnist, 
discoverer of many famous authors, 









In the wake of the maddeningly elusive key 
to the riddle we must meet in the shadows of 
night all the terrors of lurking violence, vague 
forebodings, startling footsteps—mounting hope 
and baffling bewilderment. We match the 
stealth and ingenious craft of the escaping un- 
known killer with that of the grim master 
tactician. Perhaps we shall turn the tiniest 
fragment of rejected data into the towering, 
dramatic highlight of Pre 
the whole enigma. & ; 
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A copy of “The Case of Oscar Brodski” 


By R. Austin Freeman (which would ordinarily sell for $1.00). One of the 
most unusual detective stories ever written. If you want us to send you a 
FREE copy of “The Case of Oscar Brodski,” simply enclose ten cents with 
the coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. Remem- 

ber, please, that no money is required if you don’t ‘want a copy of this 
4 story. But you will want the exceedingly interesting details of this unique 
and exciting new reading club. Simply sign and mail the coupon for 
\ full information about FREE membership in the Detective Story Club. 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, INC. 

Dept. 62 11 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information about the Detective Story Club and the privi- 
leges and service I would receive as a member. I also want to receive a copy 
of “The Case of Oscar Brodski.” I enclose 10 cents to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing this book. This request places me under no obligation. 
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Writing for 
publication 


ANY people who should be writing 
M never even try it because they just 

can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.” They become awe-struck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and 
therefore give little thought to the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on home or business 
management, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. 
Mr. Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. . is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends. He writes: 





*“*You may be interested to 
know that since enrolling 
with the N. I. A. I have 
written several articles for 
health publications that 
have been accepted and 
printed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some 
articles on church music and 
on business. Again I want 
to assure you that I am well 
satisfied that. I decided to 
learn to write by your copy- 
desk method.’”’ 








If you would learn to write 
Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some new 
author of whom it is said: “He used to be a 
newspaper man.” Training in newspaper 
methods has come to be a passport to 
literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful 
authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, pre- 
pared and taught by active New York news- 
paper editors, which gives you real writing 
experience of the kind gained by metropoli- 
tan newspaper workers to add to your 
natural ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 
Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
andconstructively criticized. Agroupofmen 
with 182 years of newspaper experience be- 
hind them are responsible for this institu- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience 
that has a thrill to it and at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. You learn to write by 
’ writing—acquiring the same experience to 
which so many well-known writers of short 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How you start 
To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared a 
unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it 
to you without obligation. Fill in and mail it now. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 
FE ee Ae RT ee 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about writing 

for profit, as promised.in REVIEW OF REVIEWS— 

February. 
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and cartoons, covers the period from the 
Civil War to the present. The text was 
written by the late John Spencer Bassett, 
himself a Southern-born scholar who 
taught history for more than twenty years 
at Smith College, Mass., and was a lead- 
ing spirit in the American Historical 
Association. 


Another coéperative work now in course | 
of publication is “A History of American | 


Life,” edited by A. M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon R. Ryan and to be completed in 


February, 1929 


Riots 7 Boor eri 


Special Trial Offer to acquaint you with 
this refreshingly different weekly news-picture 
magazine, direct from the Nation’s Center, f 
Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, fun, 

lots of pictures, Instructive and entcr- 

taining. Nothing else like it! 3,000,000 

read it weekly. Send for 13 big issues 
bis hb —only. 15 cents, or $1.00 for one 
pies an year, 52 issues. Get the Path- 
aaa > finder habit NOW! 





twelve volumes. This series is on a somee | 


what different plan from “The Pageant 
of America,” in that each volume covers 
a definite period, treating of the political, 
social, economic, and intellectual devel- 
opments of the time under consideration, 
instead of segregating these several as- 
pects of history in volumes of their own. 
The second volume of the series, but 
the first to make its appearance, was “The 
First Americans, 1607-1690,” by Prof. 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton. 
This book deals altogether with frontier 


conditions in the colonies of Virginia and | 


Maryland and in New England. In Vol- 
ume III, James Truslow Adams takes up 
the story where Professor Wertenbaker 
drops it and carries it on to 1763, under 
the title, “Provincial Society.” Since the | 
opening of the present century a great 
amount of important research work has 
been done by our historical scholars in 
the social, commercial, cultural, and re- 
ligious aspects of life in our colonial 


period. The results of that work appear | 


in Mr. Adams’s book. Most of them 


have heretofore been buried in learned | 


monographs, read by the few. 


“The Rise of the Common Man,” by 


Carl Russell Fish, of the University of 
Wisconsin, brings the story nearer to our 
own times. It is Volume VI of the series 
and deals with our national manners and 
morals from Jackson’s day to the decade 
just preceding the Civil War. It covers 
an interesting era of reform movements. 

Our lawyer friends, national and state 
legislators, and constitutionalists in gen- 
eral will find in “The Making of the Con- 
stitution,” by Charles Warren, just the 
book they have been looking for. His- 


tories of the federal constitution and com- | 


mentaries on the document have abounded 
in this country for many years. But not 
one of them comes so near to telling how 
the Constitution was made as does Mr. 
Warren in this substantial volume. His 
method is simplicity itself and we won- 
der why it was never adopted by his 
more pretentious predecessors in the field. 
He tells the story of the Philadelphia con- 
vention of 1787 day by day, relating first 
all that occurred in the convention hall 
and following this with outside informa- 
tion for the corresponding dates. This is 
obtained from journals and contempo- 
rary letters. Often it is more valuable 
than the daily journal of the proceed- 
ings because it gives a clearer idea of 
what was in the minds of the delegates, 
of what was expected by the onlookers. 
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Course 
FREE! 


| You must mastep 

finance, accounting, 

sales, advertising, 

production, manage- 

ment, etc. if you 

would smash your 

way tothe top. These 

12 great books tell how. 

For a limited time to 

those who mail coupon immediately, we offer FREE 80- 
| lesson 13th volume, with quiz-questions and answers—a 
= reading course at less than 1-3 price, on terms of 
| only $3 a month. 


Practical 


BUSINESS 


‘Administration, 
Books Sent FREE! 


You dare not stand still in this 
swift-moving age, whether you are 
executive or clerk, college graduate 
or uneducated. But before 3. Production 
advance, You Must KNOW, A 4. Industrial 
herein this great library of “‘Busi- anagement 
ness Administration” the world’s 5. Sales 
6. Advertising 
7. Accounting 
8. Higher 
Accountancy 








12 GREAT 
VOLUMES 
1. Finance 

2. Budgets 


most successful executives reveal 
their priceless secrets covering 
every phase and branch of modern 
business practice. Insimrle, inter- 
esting, non-technical form which 
youcan understand and use. Impos- 
sible in this small space to tell you 
either what they contain or what 
they will do for you. So mail cou- Credits, Costs 
pon and we'll send you a set for | 12. Deena 
| 15 days to use as your own, free. Law 


Quick Promotion! _| 13-80 lessons, 


questions, 
| There’s no mystery to gettin answers 
ahead—just follow the example o! 
the successful men you know. “They know accounting, 
they know sales principles, they know production ard 
finance and management and advertising. The things they 
| know are here in these books, condensed, clear, usable. 
| Make these facts yourown—just by readingin spare time, 
and then you can go after bigger opportunities, bigger pay- 
Frankly, the Publisher is making an experiment. 
Will you and other ambitious men mail the ccv- 
pon, get these wonderful books on free trial,wi'l 
you recognize their value and pay $2 down and $3 
a month until $39.80 is paid or must we employ 
salesmen and go back to the $150 ‘‘Course”’ 
price? What do YOU say? 


American Technical Society 2°35 32° pieseu i. 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 


American a Ly rig Det.8-220, Drexel Ave. 
ind S8th St.. a 
I am taking advantage of the opportunity to get 2 $150 
reading course in Practical BUSIN Administration at 
less than 1-3 price. Please send 13 volumes for 15 days trial, 
subject to seek couect. (I will pay express only 
pe books are received.) If I decide to keep them I will 
pay $2 down and $3 a month until $39.80 is paid, after 
which books become my property. 80 lessons, quiz-ques- 
tions and answers, pls a year’s Tee consulting member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, to be included. 


9. Correspondence 
10. Purchasing, 

Employment 
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“l’m Going to 


Raise His Salary’ 


3 


“I’ve had my eye on him for some time and I know he can handle 
bigger work. He studies those I. C. S. textbooks every chance he gets, 
and J want to tell you it has made him a valuable man for this busi- 
ness. I’m going to raise his salary and give him that new job we were 


talking about. I wish we had more men like him.” 


How do you stand when your employer 
checks up his men for promotion? Does 
he pass you by as just a routine worker, 
or does he think of you as a man who is 
ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you be 
far more likely to get the promotion if 
he knows you are studying at home and 
are really preparing yourself to handle 
bigger work? 

Every mail brings letters from students 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools telling of increases in salary due 
to spare-time study. 

“At the time I started my I. C. S. 
course I was working in a paper mill,” 
writes A. J. Hutchins, Chief Draftsman 
of the American Strawboard Co. 

“Before I had completed the course 
I was called upon to make drawings in 
one of the company’s largest mills and 
was appointed Superintendent of Con- 
struction at a 300 per cent increase in 
salary.” 


Jesse G. Vincent was a tool-maker be- 
fore he enrolled with the I.C.S. He is 
now Vice-president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company. Walter Chrysler, Pres- 
ident of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion, is also a former I. C. S. student. 

An I.C.§. course enabled Fred W. 
Southworth to leave a poorly paying job 


that he had held for twenty years and 
get a position as a salesman. In six 
months he also had increased his salary 
more than 300 per cent. 


George A. Grieble was a stone-cutter 
earning $15 a week when he enrolled 
with the I.C.$. He now has his own 
engineering business in Cleveland and 


his income is “between $10,000 and 
$15,000 a year.” 

If the I. C.S. can help these men to 
get out of the rut and make good, it can 
help you too. If it can raise the salaries 
of other men, it can raise yours! At 
least find out how. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” 
Box 4685-B, Scranton, Penna. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
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O French ‘ 
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C1Show Card and Sign Lettering [Jlllustrating [J Cartooning 
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OSurveying and Mapping 
(]Plumbing and Heating 
(jSteam Engineering 


LArchitects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 

CJConcrete Builder 


Street Address. 
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OStructural Engineer 
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Airplane Engines 
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Navigation i 
Mathematics [ Radio 
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City. State. 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Internatsonal Correspondence Schools 
Canadian, Limited, Montreal, C 
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We Are Judg ed 
By Our English ! ! 


Isnt this 


a splendid 
hotel ? 











Grrect YOUR Mistakes 
This Easy Way 


VERY time you talk, every time you 
write, you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you 

mispronounce a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary 
words, you handicap yourself greatly. Poor 
English hurts you more than you will ever 
know. 


Wonderful New Invention 

Extensive tests show that most men and 
women are but 61 % efficient in the essential 
points of English. But now, Sherwin Cody, 
perhaps the best-known teacher of practical 
English, has perfected and patented a re- 
markable device which quickly gives any one 
a commanding mastery of English. He has 
thrown aside all the useless rules and drills 
which make the old methods so inefficient. 
Each evening you are assigned an easy and 
fascinating 15-minute lesson. No time is 
wasted on what you already know. You 
are automatically shown your mistakes 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and pro- 
nunciation, and you concentrate on the 
points that need attention. Correct and 
forceful English soon becomes a habit. 
Already over 50,000 people have used this 
method with the most marked results. 


Astonishing Book on English 
FREE 


A d of polished and effective English de- 
notes education and culture. It wins friends an 
makes a favorable impression upon those with whom 
you come in contact. A new book explaining Mr. 
Cody's remarkable invention is ready. ou are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in En lish, this new 
free book, ““How to Speak and rite Masterly 
English,”” will prove a revelation to you. Send the 
capes ora ae or postal card for it now. SHER- 
WIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 32 Searle 
Building, Radhasies. N. Y 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
32 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Piease send me your new free book, “‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 


Address...... 
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As a further aid, editorials and other 
materials appearing in the newspapers at 
the time are reproduced, so that we have 


| as perfectly as possible an authentic ac- 
' count of how the convention went about 


its work and how the results were re- 
ceived by the public. Mr. Warren is the 
author of “The Supreme Court in United 
States History,” which was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1923 for the best work 
on United States history. 

For half a century the English-speaking 
world has depended on the writings of 
the American historian, Francis Parkman, 
for its knowledge of the French attempt 
to colonize North America. Parkman 
gave his life to the work, which in many 
features cannot be superseded. But since 
his death much more is known concern- 


, ing the period of which he wrote. We 
| are indebted to the Canadian historian, 


Prof. George M. Wrong, for a two- 
volume account of “The Rise and Fall 
of New France.” Necessarily this work 
is largely concerned with the old France 
of the seventeenth century, and much in- 
teresting detail relating to the causes that 
led to the overthrow of the monarchy is 
included in Professor Wrong’s text. 

Among the new books about Italy, one 
that deserves special attention is Dr. Her- 
bert W. Schneider’s “Making the Fascist 
State.” The author carried on extensive 
studies in Italy two years ago, in which 
he was assisted by many of the leaders 
in the Fascist movement and also the 
leaders of the opposition—for there is an 
opposition in Italy, although readers of 
the daily press might not be aware of its 
existence. Dr. Schneider’s aim was to give 
the information most necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the recent developments in 
Italy and the circumstances and conditions 
that make for continued Fascist control. 

Another chapter of post-war history is 
contained in a book called “Justice for 
Hungary,” which is a review and criti- 
cism of the effect of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon by eminent Hungarian publicists. 
These men present a bitter arraignment 
of the forces that brought about the 
Treaty of Trianon and of the nations 
that were expanded, as these writers be- 
lieve, to the detriment of Hungary. 

The past ten years of world history, 
including the various incentives of na- 
tional conflict which have developed since 
the close of the war that was to end 
war, are surveyed in a well-informed work 
of an English university extension lec- 
turer, Mr. C. Delisle Burns. The ten- 
dencies of the period that seem to Mr. 
Burns most powerful today are the de- 
cline of local differences, the replacing 
of national prestige by social welfare in 
popular thought on public questions, and 
a marked movement towards democracy 
in the sense of equal social opportunities 
in the discovery and use of exceptional 
ability for the common good. 

Although the Washington Confer- 
ence for the reduction of naval arm- 
aments took place as long ago as 1922, 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation, 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar, 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 
Preparatory School for Girls 


Interesting, healthy country environment near Bal. 
timore, combining every facility for thorough 
college preparation. Special. consideration of phy. 
sical and cultural development. Address Lucy 
George Roberts, Ph.D., or Sarah Morehouse Beach, 
Ph.D., Box 200, Catonsville, Md. 


STAUNTON ii; 
Academy 
Distinguished for excellence of training. 
Prepares for college or business, West 
Point or Annapolis. Separate buildings 
and teachers for younger boys. Individual 
attention—tutorial system. Five gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pool, athletic park. Fire- 
proof equipment. Illustrated catalog. Col. 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President, 
% | Box F, Staunton, Va. * 





























TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 409. 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage, 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 


Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 

For 103 years one of the outstanding women’s colleges 
west of the Mississippi. Two and four year courses 
offering degrees. Music, journalism, fine arts, oratory, 
home economics, and business courses. Modern buildings, 
completely equipped, on a 138-acre campus. Golf, hockey, 
swimming, archery. Catalog. 

John L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 











WHortbwestern 
Military and 
Raval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


70 miles from Chicago. An Endowed 
College Preparatory Schoo its dis- 
tinctive advantages will interest a 
criminating parents and appeal to 
virile American boy who enjoys at Sthiptics, outdoor life, etc. 
. PL Davidson, President 














~ A LEARN AVIATION “xh 
FAME, FUN AND FU- RYAN 
TURE! It means something 


to be a Ryan Graduate. Ryan graduates are real 
pilots and executives. Real pilots and air e xecutives 
are in demand. Competent instructors, small 
classes, individual attention. Army Navy avia- 
tion activities nearby. Perfect flying weather the 
year ’round. 

Send for descriptive catalog. 


T. C. RYAN FLYING SCHOOL, 2228 Sego‘tau.” 
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free book today 
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ow the LaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary 


No matter what you are making now, you if 


are interested in any plan which suggests a 


practical way to increase your earnings— | 
within a comparatively short time. There is4/, 


sucha plan—it is known as the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Methed—and its practical value is attest- 
ed by thousands of men who have employed 
itto plus theirnative aptitude with systematic 
training. Read these typical experiences: 
From Clerk to Ass’t Treasurer—“I worked hard 
for four years in a clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. I 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
toget ahead. I had never had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy course. Today, just fifteen months 
later, lam Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
the benefits of a 137 percent increase in salary, and 
I have not yet finished the course.” : 
PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 
Now in Business for Himself—““When I first 
took your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, I was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
toad—at a salary of $55a month. For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, through which I am now serving more 
than 500 clients. During these five years my income 
has averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my 
success mainly to LaSalle training.” 
S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 
Steel Worker Becomes General Manager—“For a 
number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Steel Mills, Realizing that hands and feet would 
not do for me any longer, I decided to give my brain 
a business training. Today I am Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
income. LaSalle has been the instrument to my 
success,” RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 
Always a Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—“‘ Before 
I had completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
the chance I had been looking for—with this com- 
pany of which I am now Sales Manager. Since that 
time it seems as though one opportunity has followed 
another, just as fast as I pti make myself ready. 
Incidentally my salary has been increased more than 
Per cent,” E. T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
States and Canada (not to mention many 
hundreds in England, Australia, China and 
other foreign countries) choose the LaSalle 


& 
Announcement) 


to 
Executives 


Introducing Ref-Ex 


a scientifically-planned card-indexed, 
self-check reading, reference 
and consultation service for executives 


LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique 
4nd invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 
inc! Ex is card-indexed," brass tacks”’ business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is supplemented by current business surveys 
and carries the privilege of confidential consul- 
tation on specific business problems. Write on 
your business letterhead for full particulars. 








— How increased ability, 
developed through the 
solving of actual business 
problems, leads to pro- 
motion and a bigger pay 
check. 

—A quicker, shorter cut 
to the kind of experience 
that pays big dividends. 


Problem Method to speed their progress— 
when over 4,000 LaSalle members belong 
to the LaSalle One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
having more than doubled their incomes— 
when the average increase reported by 
other thousands is 89 per cent—surely the 
LaSalle Problem Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed, 
It does. And here is why: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with ‘the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 


to explain to you the principles by which he 


\ ‘ solves them. Suppose that one by one you 


were to work those problems out—returning 


, to him everyday for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster—4y far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. Youadvance by solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at yourcommand 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses. 

Thus— instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 

ositions. Step by step, you work them out 

or yourself—until, at the conclusion of 

your training, you have the £zd of experi- 
ence for which men are willing and glad to 
pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the salary-increasing plan—will 
be sent you for the asking. hether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And—it’s FREE. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
t coupon i the 1 ds of a successful 
career—then clip and mail the coupen NOW. 





LaSalle Extenston University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle =p = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 267-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with / 


a copy of “ 

Busi M t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

(0 Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller. Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

(1) Modern Salesmanship 

O Traffic M t—Foreign and 
Domestic. 

(0 Railway Station Management 

(1 Modern Business Correspondence 

( Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 








Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
(J Law: LL.B. Degree. 


(J Industrial Management 
(7 Modern Foremanship 
(J Personnel Management 
(0 Banking and Finance 
(J Telegraphy 


(0 Credit and 
Collection 
Correspondence 


(0 Business English [ Effective Speaking 
(] Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 
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guarantees 
you success 


50 LEGAL 
AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, asa reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for alimited 
time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, containing 
200 pages of standard 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phiets Free, of lectures 
and cases. 


Sent FREE! 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Reading and Reference 
Method. Suppbemnentes | by 
Consulting Service, FRE oe 
Here is your best opportu- 
nity to break into LAW, 
Just mail the coupon. 
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special egg 
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’ Whenever you buy orsell, 


if you own real estate ora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW 2 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous Pours: 
Judge Gary, of “U. 
Steel,”’ is one lin 2 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—” 
Don’t keep it in 


your head 
is the advice and practice of 
eminentlawyersand judges. 


of grinding study and mem- 
orizing, ve. mare creeps 
a simple READING and 
REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now you can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu- 
cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept-t-2aP DrexelAv &58thSt. 
HICAGO, ILL. 





FREE! 


For a limited 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 


books, all at_ biggest savings. 


Be sure to 


send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog 


FRE 


Write for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 


literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’sleading universities; 300,000 book lovers 


buy from it. 


Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


205 CLARKSON BLDG., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Learn Cultured Speech and Core f if 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy ¥ 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 


“learn by listening’? method highly vospéhinente’ 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1042, Chicago 
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the first complete account of it has just 
come to hand from the Standard Univer- 
sity Press. This survey was. written by a 
Japanese, Yamato Ichihashi, an associ- 
ate professor at Stanford University, 
who was. secretary to the late Viscount 
Kato, Japan’s senior delegate to the con- 
ference. This writer makes a clear pres- 
entation of the discussions and conclu- 
sions of the conference and in addition 
he summarizes various matters of inter- 
national importance that developed after 
the conference in the Far Eastern and 
Pacific region. There is a documentary 
appendix to the book, together with an 
extensive bibliography and an_ index. 
Current discussions in the United States 
Senate and elsewhere make this volume 
a welcome accession to the rather lim- 
ited number of useful works in its field. 


The Far East 


R. MAuRIcE PARMELEE Offers a trea- 

tise on “Oriental and Occidental 
Culture,” which is not so much a com- 
parison as an interpretation. The author 
begins by showing certain almost start- 
ling aspects of the mingling of eastern 
and western customs in Japan. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the anthropological and 
historical background of the Orient and 
the customs peculiar to India and China. 
The second part of the book is devoted 
to “Contact and Assimilation.” One of 
the interesting features is what the au- 
thor terms “the missionary invasion of 
the East,” from which he concludes that 
the Orient is not likely to become Chris- 
tianized. There are chapters on the 
effects of western political theory on 
China and the influences of western edu- 
cation on Chinese statesmen. The book 
concludes with a series of suggestions in 
answer .to the question, “What can the 
Occident learn from the Orient?” 

Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, well known 
as a former Governor-General of the 
Philippines, has written, as a result of 
many years of study and observation, a 
two-volume history of the islands which 
is mainly devoted to an account of the 
American occupation. Mr. Forbes in his 
account comes down to the latest phase 
in Philippine development and devotes an 
extended chapter to the independence 
movement. He is convinced that in the 
main the United States has succeeded in 
its effort to better the condition of the 
Filipinos and prepare them for nation- 
ality. What is not so often considered in 
this country is the great increase that 
has taken place, since Dewey took 
Manila, in foreign and domestic trade. 
Postal receipts increased 900 per cent. 


Sociology and Economics 
T SEEMS THAT Sinclair Lewis is no 


longer to have a literary monopoly on 
Main Street, nor are the comings or go- 
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SMusic Lessons 


1 UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


7 At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


By M ail Wonderful home study music Sea iree under 
great American and European 
pk Mer by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
a — ons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 
ie only recognized Conservatory of Music gi 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, = ™ 
The ideal of a ine Conservatory of Music for hom 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life's 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
fndividual instruction of specialists, is now attained, 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from very moment you enroll, 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. — can learn at home, 
rite telling us course 
Any Instrument [Yrerestedin-Pisno He 
Voses —_ School Music, Violin eae on Gait, 
we will send our Free 
with details of couse you want. d no talog 
UNIVERSITY ITY EXTENSION CONS ‘SERVATORY 
446 Siegel-Myere Building hicago, Illinois 








What is the Best Book 


on—Art, or perhaps Literature or 
Music? What important Fiction 
should I read? What books about 
Business, Sports or the Home are 
most useful? ‘‘My Books”’ answers 
these questions by listing the world’s 
best books in every field, and includes 
many exceptionally useful Reference 
Books. 


What makes this list unique is that popular modern 
writers are given preference rather than pedantic an- 
cients. A boon to lovers of good reading—a directory 
for those who would become such! 

Every book-buyer should have 
“cc .” 

My Books” is FREE. it. Every teacher, Literary So- 
ciety, and Club should use it. Write for your copy 
today, and tell your friends who buy books to send 
for a copy. 

Save money on magazine subscriptions; ask for 
special catalogue of club rates at unusual prices 
N. Y. Publishing Co., 25 Dominick St., Dept. 12-B, New York 














A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShorcStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—h hundreds a + nao 
constantly to the 


publishers. 


1150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School / 
i - 


Accountant 


Executive Aceoantants and ic. A 

Thousands Only 9,000 Certi 

ants in the Gnited States. we train, you theroly at home in spare ti 

for C.P.A. unting positions. Previous 

srpricoge unnecessary. Trainin: cedar al the. ersonal supervises Nn 
Castenholz, A. IM., C. P. A., a large staff of C. 

A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants 

Write for free j,ook, ‘‘Acceuntancy, the Profession that Pay 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 267¢H Chicago 

rid’s Largest Business Training institution 


How Mach Happt- 


ness Can You Use? 


OF course you want happiness, but how much 
could you use? Are you enjoying the happi- 
ness you have already? Probably not? You'd be 
surprised how happy you really can be if you stop 
to think about it. 

A remarkable book .. . ‘The Way That Wins” ..- 
will open your eyes to the real pleasures of life— 
shows you the way to use and increase the h appi- 
ness you already have. 


A BOOK OF NEW IDEAS 


These ideas have attained a following of raany 
thousands—you’ll understand why when you 
read the book. me chapter headings are: 
\ The Right Attitude Toward Success, The New 
Physician, The Will to Live, Body Transfor- 
mation by Mental Action, Elements in the 
Process of Staying Young. 
Write for it today! A limited edition, so act now. 
Sent postpaid for $3.00. Address: Publisher 


2801-A BeldenDr., Holly wood, Calif. 
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How, after 12 years’ hard work as a railroad 
brakeman, I got into real estate, and now make 
more in a month than I used to make in a year. 


By L. C. CLARKE 
(Address furnished on request) 


OR TWELVE YEARS I was a brake- 

man on the Mohawk Division of 

the New York Central. During that 
time my wages averaged exactly $638.40 a 
year. 

Then I got started in the real estate busi- 
ness, and during the past year I made one 
sale that gave me a commission of $4,500, 
which is more than I made on the railroad 
in seven years of hard work. 

And I don’t feel that I have done any- 
thing wonderful—anything the other fellow 
can’t do if he will. I simply got into the 
right kind of business—a business of big 
opportunities—a business where big money 
is made. 

You—who are reading these words—can 
do what I have done if you have a mind to. 
You don’t need education, experience, capi- 
tal or influence. I didn’t have any of these 
things. 

I had to leave school when I was thir- 
teen, so I had mighty little education. I 
had no real estate experience. I never 
earned more than just enough to keep me 
out of the poorhouse, so I had no capital. 
And, as for influence, where would a $50- 
a-month brakeman get any? 

And you don’t have to go to a big town 
to succeed. I am located in a little New 
York State town of only 3,000 population. 

Of course, I am pretty enthusiastic about 
the real estate business. I think it’s the 
greatest business in the world. It has more 
advantages and bigger opportunities than 
any other business I know of. It is as per- 
manent as the earth itself. It is almost un- 
limited in its possibilities—about ten mil- 
lion properties are always on the market. 
It is easy to learn. You don’t need capital 
to get started, as you do in almost any 
other business. The business can’t grow 


smaller—it keeps getting bigger as popula- 
tion increases. And you can get started in 
the business right at home in your spare 
time. When I realize that I have an inde- 
pendent, enjoyable business of my own, a 
good home, two automobiles, and every 
convenience and comfort a sane man could 
want I sometimes find it hard to believe 
that I’m the same fellow that put in twelve 
long years of hard work as a railroad 
brakeman. 

And I’m not the only one who has taken ad- 
vantage of this wonderful business opportunity 
and pulled himself out of the rut of routine 
work. Chas. F. Worthen, formerly a salesman, 
did, and he made $8,500 in 17 weeks. H. G. 
Stewart made $14,400 in less than six months. 
Anthony C. Maurell made $4,100 in 3 months. 
M. J. Stokes, a Pennsylvania man, made $900 
in three months, just in his spare time. H. J. 
Dwillard, of Michigan, was fitted to hold the posi- 
tion of Sales Manager of the largest contractors’ 
and builders’ real estate department in his city. 


Now, if you are kicking about what I used to 
kick about—long hours, hard work and poor pay 
—if you want to get into a business where you can 
have the biggest kind of an opportunity to make 
good—simply send your name and address to 
American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. B-56, 18 
East 18 St., New York, and they. will send you 
without cost or obligation, a copy of their free 
book, “How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 

In five minutes after you start reading this 
fascinating book, you will agree with me that you 
have at last struck the best business opportunity 
that ever came your way—an opportunity to learn 
a splendid money-making business and get started 
—right at home—in your spare time—without 
capital or experience—in a safe, sound, inde- 
pendent business of your own, 

So get busy, if you want to grab something 
big. If you are ambitious to make something of 
yourself—get ahead—make more money—this is 
one chance you can’t afford to let slip out of your 
grasp. It costs you nothing to find out what 
there is in this for you. You take no risk. So, 
mail the coupon at once. Take my word for it, 
you will never regret the day you sent for this 
free book. And some day you may do just what 
I did—put through a deal that will put more 
money in your bank account than you ever saw 
in one pile before. 





Opportunity of all: 


markably successful Real Estate Course. 





$1,000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD will be paid to anyone who shows us any other busi- 
ness course of any kind that has helped as many men and 
women make as much money in as short a time as our re- 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00) 
Dept. B-56, 18 East 18 St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me—without cost or obligation—a copy of your book | 
which skows me how to get into real estate, and multiply my earnings 


r MAIL THIS COUPON Now: | 
! 
! 
| 





The REAL 
ma Nights 


IN ENGLISH—EXACTLY AS THEY WERE WRITTEN 


Your dream of owning a set of the complete ARABIAN 
NIGHTS can easily come true. Here, in eight illustrated 
volumes is the full English text of every one of the ‘“‘thou- 
sand and one tales” that stayed the lust of the Sultan and 
saved Scheherezade’s life. 

Here is all the Oriental fire and color, all the matchless 
imagination that has made this work one of the two 
greatest story books that the world possesses. :No library is 
complete without an unabridged version of The Thousand 
Nights and One Night. 


MARDRUS-MATHERS TRANSLATION 
Dr. J. C. Mardrus, an eminent French Orientalist, 
translated the Arabic manuscript into his language, and 
from that unexpurgated version has come—at last—the 
English rendering by E. Powys Mathers, proclaimed by 
scholars and readers everywhere as “‘incomparably the 
best we have ever had.” 

e set is superbly printed on clear spring antique laid paper, and 
is available in two exquisite bindings designed the famous illustrator, 
Roderick McRae. There are twenty-four full-page hotogravure illus- 
trations which actually interpret the text. solte printed in full 
natural colors will be sent free on reque: cea 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., DEPT. 262, 45 W. 45th St., N. ¥. City 


DINGWALL-ROCK LTD., DEPT. 262 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward your 
instructive brochure printed in full colors, describing “The REAL 
Arabian Nights. 
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“Best Ubriclged Dictionary 


It is Based upon 
the “Supreme Authority” 
Webster’s New International 


mage vi me 


When you aampeiony. over the 
pronunciation, definition or deri- 
vation of a new word—over 
questions of geography, historic 
characters, grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, etc., use Webster's 
Collegiate. 

106,000 Vocabula terms; 

Dictionary of Biography; Gaz- 

etteer; rules of punctuation; 

use of capitals, insane, 
foreign phrases, etc. 1256 pages; 

1700 illustrations. 


When Buying, Look for the 
Merriam Trade-Mark 
Get the Best 


The thin-paper edition is especially 
handsome and convenient to handle. 
Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


AtAll Bookstores 
Purchase of your book- 
seller; or send order 
and remittance di- 
rect to us; or write 
for information. 
Free specimen 
pages if you 
mention The 
Review of Reviews. 
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For Travel information see Pages 143 through 163. 
announcements of dependable Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours and 


They contain interesting 








NOW You Can’ Write 
SHORTHAN p * 


No Need to Learn a Whole “Foreign Language’’ 


A: LAST a remarkable new system makes it 

possible for you to learn to write short- 
hand in an astonishingly short time! Employing 
only the familiar A-B-C’s, this new shorthand 
is so simple that you can master its basic prin- 
ciples in a, single hour of study. So logical and 
natural that in three to six weeks you can 
become a proficient Speedwriter. So efficient 
that you can attain in that time far greater 
speed than many shorthand writers ever attain. 


Miss Emma ‘B. Dearborn, 


) Originator of 
Speedwriting 


Send For FREE BOOK 


Dept. BC-1311 


of Signs and Symbols 


Speedwritm 


‘NATURAL SHORTHAND ag 


Based upon the language you already know—easy to learn, 
simple to use, speedy and accurate—Speedwriting has been 
enthusiastically Sopest by business and professional men and 
women, by experienced stenographers and beginners alike. 
Originated by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent authority on 
shorthand, who has taught almost all systems for eighteen 
years in such institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of 
California. One student, Ethel Eddie, So. Manchester, Conn., 
writes: “I learned Speedwriting while working eight hours a 
day in an office, and managing my home with four minor 
children, with no help. I am now employed as secretary to 
Dr. E. Myles Standish at an increase of $325.00 a year in my 


salary.”” 
Full Details Free! 


Our Free Booklet tells about Speedwriting, The Natural 
Shorthand, and how you can learn quickly. Mail the 
coupon NOW 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 


200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Speep writinG, Inc., oe nse 1311, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ml ithout obligation, please sn me your illustrated 


“Speedwriting,” and complete details about 
this new, natural shorthand. 
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ings on that well-known thoroughfare t, 
be longer confined to fiction. The go. 
ciologists have found Main  Strey 
worthy of a “survey.” The first results 
of their labors appear in “Middletown: 
A Study in Contemporary America 
Culture.” The authors, Robert S. Lyn 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, tantalizingly re. 
fuse to disclose the exact physical loca. 
tion of Middletown. They assure us thi 
it is a city of from 25,000 to 50,00 
population, in one of the middle-wester 
states. We should guess from the inter. 
nal evidence of the book that Middle. 
town is in southern Ohio or Indiana. By 
at any rate we are assured that while 
there can be no such thing as a typical 
strictly speaking, this city of 
Middletown has many features common 
to a wide group of American commui- 
ties. 

The authors have made a most read. 
able report of their studies—the more at- 
tractive because it makes no attempt to 
prove anything, but records what was 
observed and like all books of this kind 
raises perhaps more questions than it 
answers. If it did not do this it would 
hardly be worth the time and labor ex. 
pended on it. For more than a year, 
staff of research workers lived in Middle. 
town and made it their business to find 
out how the Middletowners lived. Their 
studies were inquiries chiefly under the 
following heads: “Getting a Living,” 
“Making a Home,” “Training the 
Young,” “Using Leisure,” “Engaging in 
Religious Practices,” “Engaging in Com- 
munity Activities.” When it came to 
setting the background of Middletow 
and going back as far as 1890 to get a 
baseline, as it were, it was found that 
there, as in every American community, 
three inventions have tremendously af- 
fected the community life—the auto, the 
moving picture, and the radio. 

The relation of invention to human 
progress as suggested in the study of 
Middletown is broadly developed in a 
most entertaining book called ‘Man, the 
Miracle Maker,” by Hendrik Van Loon. 
According to Mr. Van Loon’s explana 
tion, man became a miracle maker when 
he devised tools for hands, wheels for 
feet, clothes for skin, microscopes and 
telescopes for eyes, telephones and radios 
for ears. The whole story is told in Mr. 
Van Loon’s striking and yet simple style. 
As in his other books, Mr. Van Loon 
illustrates his theme in line and color. 

Several years ago Mr. Waddill Catch- 
ings established the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research. In collaboration 
with Dr. William T. Foster he brought 
out three books, “Money,” “Profits,” and 
“Business Without a Buyer.” These 
authors then offered a prize of $5,000 for 
the best adverse criticism of their theo 
ries and their offer brought more than 
400 replies from economists, bankers, and 
business men the world over. They had 
pointed out the disparity between pro- 
duction and consumption and had hinted 
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nity LL give you the magnetic power to 
s attract people to you instantly, wher- 
y af- ever you go— 
, the I'll give you the magnetic power to be 
popular anywhere, in any society— 
iman I'll give you the magnetic power to in- 
y of fluence the minds of men and women, to 
7 make them do what you want them to— 
the I'll give you the magnetic power to be- 
, come a dynamic, forceful, fascinating per- 
00n. sonality— 
lana- I'll give you the magnetic power to 
vhen [ dominate situations— 
for i'll give you the magnetic power to win 
and fe auick and conspicuous success in your 
ios business or profession— 
Mr And I'll give you the secret of these mag- 
nelic powers in just twenty-four hours—or I 
tyle. don { want a cent of your money. 
400n That’s my unconditional guarantee! I 
. don’t care how colorless your personality 
the is—how lacking you are in the qualities 
sen of leadership—how timid and _ self-con- 
thor scious you may be. Unless my secrets of 
tion nstantaneous personal magnetism give you 
ught new magnetic powers within twenty-four 
pet hours—you don’t pay a cent! 
nese 
ri Results are Instantaneous 
a: I'll show you how to sway the minds of 
re others—how to always appear at your best 
—how to dominate all situations through 
and the sheer force of your personality. 
had You can’t expect life to bring you suc- 
Dr0- - when your entire attitude invites 
ted ailure! You can’t expect to rise to glori- 


ous heights of achievement when you are 
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shackled by fear and worry and self-con- 
sciousness! 

The moment you read my secrets of per- 
sonal magnetism you can apply them. In- 
stantly the fetters that have held you down 
are struck off. You are FREE. You will 
laugh at obstacles that once seemed unsur- 
mountable—you will toss aside timidity and 
awkwardness—you will feel your powers 
doubled, trebled! 

My methods of personal magnetism should 
enable you to achieve your fondest am- 
bitions. They will give you individuality, 
show you how to acquire a vibrant, charm- 
ing voice, a fascinating manner. With the 
power of personal magnetism at your com- 
mand, you will be enabled to go through life 
supremely happy — reaping the glowing 
rewards which a magnetic personality—and 
only a magnetic personality—can give you. 

Personal magnetism is not limited to a 
fortunate few—it is Nature’s gift to every 
man and woman! You need only release 
the full sweep of your magnetic potential- 
ities to become the dynamic, forceful, fas- 
cinating person you were intended to be. 


The Facts are Free 


My secrets of personal magnetism have 
been put into a beautiful extra large size 
volume under the title of “Instantaneous 
Personal Magnetism.” 


The scope of “Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” is as broad as life itself. 
“Fires of Magnetism,” ‘Sex Influences,’ 
“The Magnetic Voice,” ‘Physical Mag- 
netism,” ‘“‘The Magnetic Eye,’ “Oriental 
Secrets,” “Rapid Magnetic Advancement,” 
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‘Til Give You Magnetic Power 
in 24 Hours~OrNo Cost/ 


“The Magnetic Mind” and “Magnetic 
Healing,” are only a few of the subjects 
covered in this amazing book. A magnifi- 
cent book—entirely different from anything 
of the kind ever published—that tells you 
just how to cultivate the magnetic influence 
of your nature. 

Originally published to sell for $5—this 
remarkable volume, bound in handsome 
dark burgundy with the title gold embossed, 
is being offered at the special price of only 
$3. Send no money with the coupon—pay 
no C.O. D. You get the book first. 

Remember, if this book does not do all 
I claim for it—simply return it within 5 
days and pay us nothing! Otherwise keep 
it as your own and remit only $3 in full 
payment. 

You are the sole judge. You do not pay 
unless you are absolutely delighted. And 
then only $3. You simply can’t delay! Clip 
and mail the coupon NOW. Ralston Uni- 
versity Press, Dept. 11-B, Meriden, Conn. 


Ralston University Press, 
Dept. 11-B, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may send me the 
volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” for 5 
days FREE EXAMINATION in my home. Within 
the 5 days, I will either remit the special low price of 
only $3 or return the book without cost or obligation. 
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How to Work Wonders with Your 


SUBCONSCIOUS 
=) MIND 


Give me just 60 minutes and I'll 
unlock the floodgates of that vast 
reservoir of mental power — your 
Sukconscious Mind. Note the im- 
mediate effect on your business, 
social and everyday life. 


By DAVID V. BUSH 


VAST reservoir of mental 
Avner! A huge storehouse 
of brain power! That’s the 
You’ve got it. Your friends have it. 
But not one in a thousand knows how to 





Subconscious Mind. 


Everyone has it. 
use it. 

In 60 minutes I can show you exactly how to awaken 
your subconscious mind—how to harness it—how to make 
it work for you—how to make it solve problems—how to 
make it remember .things—how to use its vast creative 
powers. to boost your success and double your money- 
making ability. 

In my book, ‘‘Functions of the Subconscious Mind,” I 
tell just what the Subconscious Mind is—just how to 
reach it—just how to control it—just how to get the most 
out of it. It’s simple as A-B-C. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


Write today for this amazing book of more than 100 
pages, ‘‘Functions of the Subconscious Mind.’’ Send only 
50 cents in full payment. If you are not delighted, return 
the book within 5 days and your money will be instantly 
refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
Dept. T-U542, 


Book on Law Free 


225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 









can learn law rightin your own 
home. No obligations. The book is absolutely 
Write Today—Poy, Faztile low tuition fee 
American Correspondence Schoo! of Law 
3601 MichiganAve. Dept. 1042 Chicago, lh 
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ce , THE NEW 
Christian Herald 


A Magazine for Every American 
ome 





New writers—new editorial policies— 
make it an even greater influence than 
ever before. 

Interesting short stories and serials 
appear in each issue. 

Home helps — vocational guidance— 
personal subscriber service—these make 
Christian Herald a source of inspiration 
and real help. 


8 Months (32 issues) For Only $1.00 


We are making a special introductory 
offer of 8 months for $1.00 so that you 
can get acquainted with the new and 
better Christian Herald. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Dept. RR-4 
419 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














The financial advertisers in the Review of Reviews are 
all members of one or more of the following organizations: 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection 
financial firms. 
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Slip the DIRECTOR 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,”’ says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 


ee Director Belt getsat thecause 


of fat and quickly removes it by its 
gentle, kneading, massaging action on the abdomen, 
which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No 
more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doce 
tors recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop 
drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way 


Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid 
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yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such 
a way that the pulling-down weight isremoved from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where itis correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
om of movement you have not known for years. 
The Director is made to 
our measure all in one piece. 
here are no buckles, laces or straps 
to bother yor It is light and com- 


MAIL COUPON NOW 














pact and is worn with perfect ease 
and comfort Directcr lies flat and 
cannot be seen orir any way noticed 
during everyday wea: 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 


LANDON @& WARNER 
Dept. A-23 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part pl 
send me details of trial offer and free bookiet. 









Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 





doctors’ endorsements and letters 

from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 

LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, til. 
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at a way to escape the consequences of 
that disparity. In their fourth book 
“The Road to Plenty,” they disclose thei 
remedy by the device of a Pullman-ca 
conversation in which a professor, a bus. 
ness man, a lawyer and a “gray man” 
take part. The business man suggests 
federal board to stabilize production, 
somewhat as the Federal Reserve Board 
steadies the flow of money. Thus a dif. 
ficult economic problem is popularized 
and clarified. 

“Stabilization of Prices” is the title of 
an illuminating study by a young Prince. 
ton instructor, Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 
which has just been published. This book 
takes up the various plans and criticizes 
each. The author sympathizes with the 
purpose in the minds of those who advo. 
cate stabilization, but in general he dis. 
sents from the means proposed. He him. 
self is content with urging that all efforts 
to promote peace among the nations be 
supported and that the existing gold 
standards be retained and improved. He 
also asks that government and people 
stand by our Federal Reserve system as 
at present organized. 



























New Books Mentioned 
in Pages 16-32 








THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: A PIcrTorIAL 
History or THE Unirep Srartes. Edited 
by Ralph Henry Gabriel. Fifteen volumes, 
$5 per volume. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 
















History oF AMERICAN LIFE. Twelve 
volumes. Ill. The Macmillan Company. 
$4 per volume. Edited by Arthur M. 






Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. 





THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION, by 
Charles Warren. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 






Tue Rise anp Farr or New France, by 
George M. Wrong. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Two volumes. $10.50 the set. 







MAKING THE Fascist State, by Herbert 






W. Schneider. Oxford University Press: 
American Branch. $5. 
Justice ror Huncary: Review and 





Criticism of the Effect of the Treaty of 
Trianon. Longmans, Green and Co. 


1918 to 1928. Snort 
Wortp, by C. Delisle Burns. 
Clarke, Ltd. $3.50. 





History OF THE 
Payson and 








THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND 
Arrer, by Yamato Ichihashi. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. $4. 






ORIENTAL AND OccIDENTAL CuLrure, by 
Maurice Parmelee. The Century Company. 
Ill. $4. 


Tue Puitippine Istanps, by W. Cai 
eron Forbes. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Two volumes. Ill. $12.50. 


MipptEtown: A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture, by Robert S. and Helea 
Merrell Lynd. Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany. 

Man THE Mrracte Maker, by Hendrik 
Van Loon. Horace Liveright. $3.50. Ill 


Tue Roap to PLenty, by William Tr 
fant Foster and Waddill Catchings. Hough 
ton, Mifflin Company. $2. 

STABILIZATION OF Prices, by Joseph Sto 
Lawrence. The Macmillan Company. $ 
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The Mysterious Power of 


Pelmanism Disclosed 


A new and easy process that practically forces men and woman to succeed 


HAT is the mysterious power 

of Pelmanism? What is this 

great world-wide movement that 
is performing so many thousands of 
apparent miracles everywhere—that is 
enabling such great numbers of men 
and women to attain undreamed-of 
heights of financial, social and intellec- 
tual success? 

First of all, Pelmanism is different 
from anything you have ever heard of. 
It is not an experiment. It is not a 
fad. It is not an untried theory—for 
it has stood the test of twenty-seven 
years. It is not a business. It is not a 
profession. It is not a “mind healer.” 

But it will prove to you, as it has 
proved to over 650,000 others, that 
you can achieve Success in a big way— 
that right now you have just as good a 
brain as most of the men who are earn- 
ing from two to ten times more than 
you—then reveal a method of using it 
that will practically force you to suc- 
ceed in spite of yourself. 


Your Hidden Powers 


Your brain has wonderful poten- 
tialities. Hidden in you are powers 
you never dreamt you possessed, which, 
if put to work, will bring results that 
will astonish you. Pelmanism will 
unfold these hidden powers to you and 
show you how to use them. It will 
make you acquire just those qualities 
that are necessary for success in every 
conceivable business or _ intellectual 
pursuit. 

Just as there are certain personal 
qualities necessary to success, so are 
there certain definite and specific prin- 
ciples which are also absolutely essen- 
tial. Without these principles it is 
impossible to rise above the levels of 
mediocrity—it is useles. to even try. 

Once you know them, however, vast 
opportunities will open before you. 
You will have chances for success be- 
yond your fondest hopes. Obstacles 
will crumple before you. The path- 
way of financial independence will be 
laid wide open. Money will flow in 
on you. Apply these principles and 
you cannot help succeeding! 


What Pelmanism Does For You 

It has been the work of the founders 
of the Pelman Institute to make a 
thorough and complete analysis of the 
qualities and principles necessary to 








What Well Known 
Men Say About 
Pelmanism 


Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-President of 
Cluett, Peabody and Company, manu- 
facturers of Arrow Collars, says: 


“Had I known at 30 what Pelman- 
ism has taught me since 50, many 
things in my life that were difficult 
would have been easy. f you are 
dissatisfied with the returns you are 
getting from your outlay of effort, 
subscribe for the Pelman Course.” 


Mr. C. B. Claflin, a merchant in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, sums it all up 
in these words: “I have practically 
revolutionized my life by taking this 
course.” 




















Success—then put them down in black 
and white, in clear, easy form that 
everyone can apply to his or her own 
needs. 

This was not the work of a year— 
or of ten years. It was the work of a 
lifetime. It entailed endless research— 
countless experiments—tireless effort. 
Whether this effort was justified can 
best be judged by what Pelmanism has 
actually accomplished in hundreds of 
thousands of cases. Instances of quick 
promotion through Pelmanism are 
countless. Cases of doubled salary in 
less than six months and trebled salary 
in less than a year are by no means un- 
usual. In exceptional cases there have 
been salary increases of 700, 800 and 
even 1,000 per cent. 

But Pelmanism not only holds forth 
the promise of increasing your earning 
capacity. Its aim is broader than that. 
It points the way to cultural success as 
well as material. 

It will enable you to gain a greater 
power of self-expression, in thought, 
word and action. It will develop your 
originality and imagination to a sur- 
prising degree. It will teach you how 
to organize your thoughts and ideas; 
how to acquire a_ keen, infallible 
memory; how to acquire a masterful 
personality. 

But best of all, Pelmanism will 
develop your  thinking-power—your 
money-making power—and prove to 
you that your desires and ambitions can 
be easily and quickly made realities. 


Secrets of Achievement 


There is no “magic” about Pel- 
manism. ‘There is no mystery about 


Pelmanism itself. Further, it does not 
promise anything but what it already 
has accomplished in thousands of cases. 

It is not “high brow”; it is meant 
for everyone. It is easily understood ; 
its principles are easily applied. You 
will find it of deep and fascinating 
interest. You will be gripped by its 
clear logic. You will begin to feel its 
mysterious effect almost immediately. 
Many have said that even after the 
first hour they were conscious of a 
startling change in their whole attitude 
toward life. 

To thousands Pelmanism has been 
the means of greater success in life. 
To thousands it has been a stepping- 
stone to financial independence. To 
thousands it has led the way to un- 
expected achievement. 

Without the principles of success em- 
bodied in Pelmanism no one ever has 
succeeded—no one ever will succeed. 
This, of course, does not mean that no 
one can gain great success in life unless 
he is a Pelmanist. No, but it does 
mean that with Pelmanism your suc- 
cess will be surer; your success will 
come sooner; your success will be far 
greater! 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


The coupon below will bring you, 
without cost or obligation on your part, 
a copy of a new booklet which describes 
Pelmanism down to the last detail. 
This booklet is fascinating in itself with 
its wealth of original thought and in- 
cisive observations. It has benefits of 
its own that will make the reader 
keep it. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon. Don’t 
put it off—Pelmanism is too big a thing 
to let slip through the hands without 
at least finding out what it is. Fill out 
the coupon NOW—amail it today! 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 362, 71 W. 45th St., New York City 
Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, Durban 
and Melbourne. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 362, 71 W. 45th St., New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free 

“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This places me under no 
obligation whatever. 
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A NATIONAL PROBLEM 
THAT’S YOUR PROBLEM 








Shall millions starve while the rest of the 
population boasts of prosperity? Shall 
factories, facing the dreaded bugaboo of 
over-production, close down while the 
great army of the unemployed clamor for 
the mere necessities of life? Must this 
nation face one economic crisis after 
another? Must bad times always follow 
good times? 











IMAGINATION AND REALITY 
By Dean, in the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


The Road to Plenty 


By Waddill Catchings and William T. Foster 


(A full-size novel) 


A fascinating new book which offers the first sound, practical solution to our great 
national problem of periodic business depression. Here, in brilliant story form 
about every-day people, is a new idea on which thinking Americans may build a 
safer future, a better-supported prosperity. 


This New ‘‘ Insurance Against Panics” 
Is a Part of Hoover’s 
Program 

Governor Brewster of Maine, who assisted Mr. Foster in 
presenting the new plan to the recent Conference of Governors, 
held at New Orleans, said: “These views are presented to the 
Conference at the request of Herbert Hoover as an authorized 
exposition of a portion of his program for stabilizing the pros- 
perity of the United States.” 
Back of the writing of this book is the sincerity of two men 
who believe in a cause heart and soul, as well as a wealth of 


This Is a Book About Life Itself—It Discusses 
Your Money Problems, Your Economic 
Future. 

In a true-to-life story about people who might have been picked 
from your own circle of friends, you are given a clarifying 
exposition of the business maelstrom in which we are trying to 
exist. Not an economic text book of aloof, impractical theory, 

but plain talk in the very thick of things. 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Catchings have offered a new economic 
plan which, if adopted by the American people, will soon see 
business on a sounder footing, that will assure workers of a 


reasonable income without fear that it may soon be cut off, that will 
tend to stabilize both prices and production. Professors, statesmen, 
financiers, thinkers from all walks of life have passed judgment on this 
book. Fallacies they could fine none, practical objections to carrying 
out the plan, none; good results to be obtained, an infinite number, 


experience and knowledge. Clear, constructive thinking is offered you 
in a brilliantly written narrative that can’t fail to get under your skin. 
It’s a story that concerns YOU, for the economic future of the United 
States is your future—American industry is your source of supply and 
income. This book is for every man and woman. 


THIS WONDERFUL BOOK FREE WITH THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


As a gift to alert Americans who wish to keep abreast of the times, the “Road to Plenty” is sent with 
one year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. Today’s most vivid chronicle of history in the 
making—the Review gives you a true, concise news story of world problems and progress—national 
movements, foreign relations, important financial notes and comments, cartoons, personalities, the 


arts—YOU’LL FIND IT ALL IN THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The “Road to Plenty” is sent with 1 year’s 
subscription to the Review of Reviews at the 
regular price of $4.00. A book and a magazine 


that are real mental eye-openers. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 

55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues) 
for which I enclose $4.00. The Road to Plenty 1s t0 
be sent to me at once with no additional cost. 
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They Thought 
I Would Be ‘Scared Stiff 
~But I Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


Y friends had always called me a shrink- 

ing violet-—they said I was actually 
afraid of my own shadow. And so when I 
volunteered to speak before a giant mass 
meeting in behalf of my lifelong friend, Tom 
Willert, who was running for Mayor, they 
looked at me in amazement. In fact, some 
of them actually tried to persuade me to 
give up the idea, hinting that I would do 
Tom more harm than good. 


The night of the meet- 


to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to’express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, inter- 
esting and amusing way. And they were 
actually dumbfounded when I told them that 
I had accomplished all this by simply spend- 
ing twenty minutes a day in my own home 
on this most fascinating subject. 

; et. oa 

There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a pow- 
erful and convincing 





ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the _plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter—to 
watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 
toward the speaker’s 
table I could hear them 
whispering and laughing 
among themselves at my 
coming downfall. One of 
them had even bet five 
dollars that I wouldn’t 
last three minutes. 

And then came my 
little surprise. For I pro- 
ceeded to sweep that 
great audience off its 
feet-—I actually made 
them stand up and cheer 


ambition. 


tration. 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


speaker—a brilliant, easy, 
fluent conversationalist. 
You, too, can conquer 
timidity, stage fright, 
self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, 
popularity, social stand- 
ing and success. Now, 
through an amazing new 
training, you can quickly 
shape yourself into an 
outstanding, influential 
speaker, able to dominate 
one man or five thou- 
sand. 

This new method of 
training was developed 
by one of America’s emi- 
nent specialists in Effec- 
tive Speech. Through 








me. Once when I was 
stopped by applause I 
glanced behind me and got a glimpse of my 
a sitting open-mouthed with amaze- 
ment. 


After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth I 
had been able to conquer my terrible tim- 
idity—my awful clammishness—so miracu- 
lously. 


Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 
me a forceful speaker almost overnight. I 
gave them a brief description of the way in 
which I had learned to dominate one man 
or an audience of thousands—how to say 
Just the right words at the right time, how 


this wonderful training 
he has raised thousands 
from mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of 
greater prestige and wider influence, simply 
by showing them how to bring out and de- 
velop their own individual, undeveloped 
abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 
the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to others. 
Thousands have proved that by spending only 
20 minutes a day in the privacy of their own 


of Reviews 


homes they can acquire the ability to speak 
so easily and quickly that they are amazed 
at the great improvement in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully de- 
scribed in a very interesting and informative 
booklet which is now being sent to everyone 
mailing the coupon below. This booklet is 
called, How to Work Wonders With Words. In 
it you are told how this new easy method will 
enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear— 
those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions but thousands of 
others have sent for this booklet and are un- 
stinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how you can bring out and develop your 
priceless “hidden knack’”—the natural gift 
within you. You can obtain your copy abso- 
lutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 


FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1042, Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


North American Institute | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1042, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work | 
Wonders With Words, and full information | 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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There is no standing still... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two years 6000 
switchboards have been recon- 
structed in the larger cities served 
by the Bell System to enable the operators 
to give a more direct and faster service. 
Previously in towns where there were 
more than one central office, your oper- 
ator would hold you on the line while 
she got the operator at the other central 
office on an auxiliary pair of wires. Now 
she connects directly with the other cen- 
tral office and repeats the number you 
want to the other operator. You hear her 
do this so that you can correct her if there 
is any mistake. 


This little change cost millions of 

dollars. Likewise, it saves mil- 

lions of minutes a day for the pub- 
lic and it has cut down the number of 
errors by a third. 

It is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give direct, 
high-speed telephone service. 

There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. Better and better telephone ser- 
vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 


“Tue TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 





